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INTRODUCTION 


With the five volumes of Mtscellaneotis Essays of which the first is 
here presented the Centenary Edition of Carlyle’s Woiks will be 
complete And with this collection of his occasional writings it 
will be worthily closed The Miscellaneom Essays — ^like most of an 
author’s productions which he scattered over a considerable tract 
of time — aie of unequal eiit and interest but at then best, and 
where they belong to their writer’s ‘ best period/ they are, any 
of the , among the finest of his efforts Some of the were 
evidently thiown off at a heat, and at a time when Cailyle’s ind 
was specially exercised on some burning question of the day 
And, in this case, their length, that of an ordinaiy Review article, 
not being sufficient to exhaust the initial impetus which set them 
going, we read them fiom end to end with unabated and unflag- 
ging pleasure Opening one of the volu es of the 1872 Edition, 
quite at landom, I have lighted upon the famous papei con- 
tributed by him to the Foreign Quarterly Review on that singular 
figuie in South A encan history. Dr Francia, the one-while 
Dictator of Paraguay Its date is of 1843, and it belongs there* 
foie to the time when Carlyle was at that precise stage m his 
intellectual and artistic caieer at which such a subject ost power- 
fully appealed to hi , and at which he was able, after his own 
peculiar fashion, to do it the fullest justice Both his mmd and 
his style were thoroughly ripe for it As for his style, it was now 
at almost the full height of its irregular and erratic power , while, 
for his mmd, it was m a state of rapidly deepening discontent 
with and distrust of de ocratic tendencies, and of daily growing 
belief in the necessity of the Heio as Dictator Hi , or a 
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shilling example of him, Carlyle believed himself to have 
found in the person of his Excellency, Citizen Dr Jose Caspar 
Eodnguez Francia 

No doubt it was a selection which took some defending, and 
Carlyle is often as haid put to it to keep his idol on his pedestal 
as he was afterwards to aintain, in an erect position, that savage 
and half-msane old grenadier, the father of Frederick the Great 
But the paradox of the eulogy and the peiveisity of the eulogist 
only lend additional piquancy to the performance The whole 
story of the unscrupulous and victorious stiuggle of the Dictator 
with his rivals and his subjects, and of the twenty yeais of 
absolute and, in the mam, beneficent rule which followed upon 
his triumph, is related with extraordinary spirit and vigoui, and 
leaves behind it in the mind of the readei a vivid and endur- 
ing picture of the man Moreover, the scenic suiioundmgs not 
only of Fiancia's own life, but of the turbulent drama of South 
A erican politics during the decline and down to the fall of the 
Transatlantic Empire of Spam, had fired Cailyle's imagination, 
and there are certain pages descriptive of San Martin’s march over 
the Andes into Chili which wiH bear comparison with the author s 
finest efforts in this particular style The whole account of 
the expedition, brief as it is, is a astei piece of the Carlylean 
picturesque But m truth there is no great writer, not even 
Macaulay, whose studies of charactei and sketches of historic 
figures are more woithy to stand side by side with his larger 
canvases than are those of Carlyle The temperament and even 
the genius of Voltaire were hopelessly antipathetic to him, and 
his essay on the great French phlosopke suffers in consequence, 
exciting the reader’s protest as, for opposite reasons, does the 
biilliant onograph on Mirabeau, but no one, however little 
disposed to accept his view of Voltaiie as complete or satisfactory, 
can fail to appreciate the surpassing dexterity of the portrait The 
^Diderot,' though less stiikmg, is still a vigoious piece of work, 
^ Cagiiostro ’ and ‘ The Diamond Necklace,’ are as good as the best 
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episodical pieces m the Freyich Revolution The ‘ Bums " is famous, 
and the ^BoswelT the most complete leply to Macaulay’s bnlliant 
but shallow characteiisation of Johnson’s biographei Failures, 
like the unfoitunate essay on Sii Walter Scott, are so rare as to 

ake that abeiiation virtually unique 

In this collection, howevei, containing as it does a good deal 
of Carlyle’s best and atuiest woik, it has been thought well 
to include a certain number of those early wiitings of his which 
foi various reasons have never yet been allowed to find a place 
in any previous edition, otherwise piofessedly complete Foi 
this step no apology seems to e to be needed This is no case 
of impiously diaggmg to light, regardless of the known oi pre- 
su ed wishes of their deceased author, woiks which he thought un- 
worthy of hi and would, if living, have desired to suppiess Even 
to oui reprmts from the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia no such reproach 
as this would apply True it is that they are only what Carlyle 
hi self would have desciibed as ^honest jouinejwoik ’ , but 
that he w^as not ashamed of honest jouineyw^oik appeals quite 
plainly in the passage quoted, m my Intioduction to the volume 
of German Romance, from the authoi’s pieface to the eailier 
lepiint No doubt his contiibutions to the Encyclopaedia weie 
jouineywork of a ore commonplace and echanical kind 
They belong, indeed, distinctly to the ^hack’ category, and are 
just such tasks as the needy scribes of the days of Johnson and 
Goldsmith had in mind when they talked about ^ writing for the 
booksellers ’ They were wiitten, as most such ai tides weie 
and still are, under the severest restiictions as to space ; so that 
the wiitei’s want of elbow-room inevitably i educes them to httle 
more than a curt and bald catalogue of the mateiial facts relating 
to his subject If they possess the vntue of accuracy, it is all 
that is expected of them indeed, it is the only expectation they 
could possibly satisfy Still it would be too uch to say 
even of these that they nowheie give piomise, however faint 
and doubtful* of the future Carlyle A sentence of unusual 
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terseness and vigour, oi a fresh and unexpected turn of phrase, 
might no doubt be detected here and theie by a critical and 
attentive reader, but as a rule the 'pot-boilers' of the gods 
are not distinguishable fiom those of ordinary ortals, and theie 
are no traces of divinity about Carlyle's They ight have been 
wiitten in an equally meritorious manner by any industiious 
day-labourer in the Bntish Museum Library , and, to e at least, 
they seem all the more mteresting on that very account There 
IS even something pathetic m then mere alphabetical sequence , 
it IS so touchingly eloquent of the fact that the immortal con- 
tributor's subjects were deteimined not by his own prefeiences 
but by the requiiements of his editorial task-master From 
Montaigne ' to ' Montagu (Lady Mary Wortley '), and from Lady 
Maiy back again to France in 'Montesquieu/ aie quaint enough 
transitions, as also is that fiom 'The Netherlands' to 'North- 
amptonshire ' and from ' Necker ’ to ' Nelson ' Then initial lettei 
connects them by a tie even slighter than that which satisfied 
Captain Fiuellen in the case of Alexander the Great and Prince 
Hal Even absolute identity of name does not ensure any con- 
gruity between subjects, and the diligent-gomg journeyman has 
no sooner turned out one Moore than he is at woik upon another 
So much for the author of ZelucOy now for the hero of Coruna It 
IS not only Pegasus plodding along on the hoof instead of 
soaring on the wing, it is Pegasus actually m the carnei’s cait- 
shafts And it is in no spirit of irreverence but with something 
almost like tenderness that one traces the course of the noble 
animal with the vehicle which he so honouied, and note how 
little ' say ' he had m the selection of his route 
The last piece, however, which has been rescued from the 
limbo of ' back numbers ' is of quite a diffeient older. ' Cruthers 
and Jonson, or The Outskirts of Life,' contributed to Fraser s 
Magazine for January ISSl^that is to say about the date of 
Sartor Eesartus — is a piece of remarkable interest, as illustrative of 
Carljle's stiength and weakness alike Consideied as a stoiy, it 
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IS ^ stark naught ' It begins admiiably^ and piepares us to follow 
the fortunes of the two school-boy friends with the keenest 
sy pathy and attention, as indeed we do up to the point at 
which Cl others, now a yeoman faimer, visits and consoles his old 
class-mate Jonson, lying in Cai lisle Castle undei sentence of 
death for participation in the rebellion of the Foity-five Latei 
on the story slips li ply out of the hand of its mventoi and 
ends flatly enough But the eailiei pait abounds in touches of 
the true Carlylean humoui and pathos The quaiiel between 
the two boys, when Jonson, to avenge a diubbing at the hands of 
Cl others, menaces his adversary with a large hoise-pistol, to the 
dis ay of Do inie Scioggs, is admirably related 

^The Dominie’s jaw sank a considerable fiaction of an ell , his coloui 
went and came , he said, with a hollow tone, ^^The Loid he near us * ” and 
sat down upon a stone by the wall-side, clasping his temples with both 
his hands, and then stooping till he grasped the i^hole firmly between 
his knees, to try if he could possibly determme what was to be done in 
this stiange business He spoke not foi the space of thiee minutes and 
a half ' 

One of the boys, he saw, ust leave him , the only question 
was, which Crutheis’ fathei was a staunch yeoman who ploughed 
his own land, but was well-to-do Jonson’s was a laird who 
disdained the plough, who loved to hunt and gamble, and whose 
^ annual consu pt of whisky was very great ’ Mi Scroggs was 
a gentleman that knew the world, and at length he made up 
his ind — 

e tc Jonson,” said he, using giadually, you have broken the peace 
of the school, you have been a quarielsome fellow, and when Cruthers 
got the better of you, m place of yielding oi complaimng to me, you 
have gone home privily and procured fii e-arms with intent, as I conceive, 
to murdei, or at least mortally affright, a fellow Cliiistian, an honest man’s 
child , which, by the law of Moses, you find in the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, and also by vaiious Acts of Parliament, is a veiy heinous 
crime You likewise owe me two quarters of school wages, which I do 
not expect you will evei pay , you cannot he here any longer Go your 
ways, sirrah, and may all that’s ill among us go with you ” ’ 
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But a human instinct mteivenes to save him — 

^ Appaientlv this most frank statement excited no veiy definite idea, 
in Jonson s mind , at least he stood motionless on hearing it^ his eyes 
fixed and teailess^ his teeth clenched, his nostrils dilated, all his frame 
displaying symptoms of some inward agony by which his little mind was 
torn, but indicating no settled puipose of acting eithei this way or that. 
Most persons would have pitied him, but Mr Scroggs was free from 
that infiimity he had felt no pity during many years for any but himself 
Ciuthers was youngei and more geneious touched to the quick at his 
adveisary's foilorn situation, he stepped foiwaid, and biavely signified 
that himself was equally to blame, piomising, moi cover, that if the 
past could be forgiven, he would so live with Jonson as to give no cause 
for censure in the futuie ^^Let us both stay,” he said, and we will 
nevei quanel more ” Teais burst fiom Jonson’s eyes at this unexpected 
pioposal The Dominie himself, sui prised and pleased, inquiied if he 
was willing to stand by it, foi answei he sti etched out his hand and 
giasped that of Ciutheis m silence ’ 

The humorous, the pathetic, the diamatic touch of the futuie 
mastei — each surely is traceable heie 
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JEAN PAUL ERIEDRICH RICHTERS 

[ 1827 ] 

Dr Johnson, it is said, when he fiist heard of Boswell’s 
intention to wiite a life of him, announced, with decision 
enough, that, if he thought Boswell really meant to write 
Jm life, he would present it by taking BoswelVs ^ That great 
authois should actually employ this preventive against bad 
biographers is a thing we would by no means recommend but 
the tiuth IS, that, rich as we are in Biography, a well-wiitten 
Life IS almost as rare as a well-spent one , and there aie 
certainly many moie men whose histoiy deseives to be re- 
corded, than persons willing and able to record it But 
great men, like the old Egyptian kings, must all be tiled 
after death, before they can be embalmed and what, m 
truth, are these ^ Sketches,’ ‘ Anas,’ ^ Conversations,’ ^ Voices,’ 
and the like, but the votes and pleadings of so many ill- 
informed advocates, jurors and judges , from whose conflict, 
however, we shall in the end have a tiue veidict ? The worst 
of it IS at the first , for weak eyes are piecisely the fondest 
of glittering objects Accordingly, no sooner does a great 
man depart, and leave his character as public property, than 
a crowd of little men rushes towards it There they are 
gathered together, blinking up to it with such vision as they 
have, scanning it from afai, hovering round it this way and 

^ Edinburgh Review, No 91 —Jean Paul Fried? ich Rzckter^s Lebm, nebst 
Characieristik seiner JVerle, von Heinrich Daring (Jean Paul Fiiednch 
Richter’s Life, with a Sketch of his Woiks , by Heinrich Donng ) Gotha , 
Hennings, 1826 i2ino, pp 208 
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that, each, cunningly endeavouring, by all arts, to catch 
some reflex of it in the little minor of Himself, though, 
many times, this mirror is so twisted with convexities and 
concavities, and, indeed, so extremely small in size, that to 
expect any true image, or any image whatever from it, is out 
of the question 

Richtei was much betteimatuied than Johnson ; and took 
many provoking things with the spirit of a humorist and 
philosopher , nor can we think that so good a man, had he 
even foreseen this Woik of Doring’s, would have gone the 
length of assassinating him for it Dormg is a peison we 
have known for several years, as a compilei, and translatoi, 
and balladmongei , whose grand enterprise, howevei, is his 
Gallery of Weimar Authors , a senes of stiange little Bio- 
graphies, beginning with Schiller, and aheady extending ovei 
Wieland and Herdei , — now comprehending, probably by 
conquest, Klopstock also , and lastly, by a sort of droit 
d'auhame^ Jean Paul Fiiediich Richtei , neither of whom 
belonged to Weimar Authors, it must be admitted, are 
happier than the old painter with his cocks for they write, 
naturally and without fear of ridicule, the name of their 
woik on the title-page, and thenceforth the purport and 
tendency of each volume remains indisputable Dormg is 
sometimes lucky in this piivilege, otherwise his manner of 
composition, being so peculiar, might occasion difficulty now 
and then Biographies, according to Donng’’s method, are a 
simple business You fiist ascertain, from the Leipsic Con- 
mrsationslexicony or Jordens’s Poetical Lexicouy or Flogel, or 
Koch, 01 other such Compendium oi HandbooJcy the date and 
place of the proposed iniividuars birth, his parentage, tra3e7»s 
appointments, and the titles of his woiks , the date of his 
death you already know from the newspapeis this serves as 
a foundation for the edifice You then go through his 
writings, and all other wiitings wheie he or his pursuits are 
treated of, and wherever you find a passage with his name in 
it, you cut it out, and cairy it away In this manner a mass 
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of materials is collected, and the building now proceeds apace 
Stone IS laid on the top of stone, just as it comes to hand , 
a tiowel or two of biogiaphic moitai, if peifectly convenient, 
being spiead in here and there, by way of cement, and so 
the stiangest pile suddenly arises , amoiphous, pointing every 
way but to the zenith, here a block of granite, theie a mass 
of pipeclay, till the whole finishes, when the materials are 
finished , — and you leave it standing to posterity, like some 
miniature Stonehenge, a perfect architectural enigma 

To speak without figure, this mode of life-writing has its 
disadvantages For one thing, the composition cannot well 
be what the critics call harmonious and, indeed, Herr 
Doring'^s transitions aie often abrupt enough The hero 
changes his object and occupation from page to page, often 
from sentence to sentence, in the most unaccountable way, 
a pleasure-jouiney, and a sickness of fifteen years, are de- 
spatched with equal brevity; in a moment you find him 
married, and the father of three fine children He dies no 
less suddenly , — ^he is studying as usual, wilting poetry, re- 
ceiving visits, full of life and business, when instantly some 
paragraph opens under him, like one of the tiap-doors in 
the Vmon of Mtrza^ and he drops, without note of prepara- 
tion, into the shades below Perhaps, indeed, not forever, 
we have instances of his rising after the funeral, and windmg- 
up his affaiis The time has been that, when the brains 
were out, the man would die , but Doring ordeis these things 
differently 

After all, however, we have no pique against pool Doring 
on the contrary, we regularly purchase his ware, and it gives 
us true pleasure to see his spirits so much i proved since we 
first met him In the Life of Schiller his state did seem 
lather unprosperous he woie a timorous, submissive and 
downcast aspect, as if, like Sterne’s Ass, he were saymg. 
Don’t thrash me , — ^but if you will, you may * ’ Now, how- 
ever, comforted by considerable sale, and praise from this and 
the other LtUeraturilaMy which has commended his diligence, 
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his fidelity, and, strange to say, his method, he advances with 
erect countenance and firm hoof, and even recalcitrates con- 
temptuously against such as do him offence Gluch aufi dem 
Weg f IS the worst we wish him 
Of his L^e of Richter these preliminary observations may 
be our excuse for saying but little. He brags much, in his 
Preface, that it is all tiue and genuine , for Richter’s widow, 
it s s, had, by public advertisement, cautioned the world 
against it , another biography, partly by the illustrious de- 
ceased himself, partly by Otto, his oldest friend and the 
appointed Editor of his Works, being actually in preparation 
This louses the indignant spiiit of Doring, and he stoutly 
asseverates that, his documents being altogethei authentic, 
this biography is no pseudo-biography With still greater 
tiuth he might have asseverated that it was no biography at 
all Well are he and Hennings of Gotha awaie that this 
thing of shreds and patches has been vamped together for 
sale only Except a few letteis to Kunz, the Bamberg Book- 
seller, which turn mamly on the purchase of spectacles, and the 
jouineymgs and freightage of two boxes that used to pass and 
repass between Richter and Kunz’s circulating library , with 
three or four notes of similar i portance, and chiefly to other 
booksellers, there are no biographical documents here, which 
weie not open to all Euiope as well as to Heinrich Doring 
Indeed, very nearly one half of the Life is occupied with a 
descnption of the funeral and its appendages, — ^how the 
^ sixty torches, with a number of lanterns and pitchpans,’ 
were arranged , how this Patrician or Professor followed that, 
through Pnedrich-street, Chancery-street, and othei streets of 
Bayreuth , and how at last the toiches all went out, as Dr. 
Gabler and Dr Spatzier were perorating (decidedly in bom- 
bast) over the grave Then, it seems, there were meetings 
held m vanous parts of Geimany, to solemnise the memoiy of 
Richter , among the rest, one in the Museum of Frankfort-on- 
Mayn , where a Doctor Boine speaks another long speech, if 
possible in still moie decided bombast Next come threnodies 
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fiom all the four winds, mostly on veiy splay-footed metre 
The whole of which is heie snatched from the kind oblivion 
of the newspapers, and ‘lives in Settle’s numbeis one day 
moie ’ 

We have too much reverence foi the name of Richter to 
think of laughing over these unhappy thienodists and pane- 
gyrists , some of whom far exceed anything we English can 
exhibit in the epicedial style They rather testify, howe\ei 
maladioitly, that the Germans have felt their loss, — which, 
indeed, is one to Europe at large , they even affect us with a 
certain melancholy feeling, when we consider how a heavenlj 
voice must become mute, and nothing be heard m its stead 
but the whoop of quite eaithly voices, lamenting, or pre- 
tending to lament Far from us be all remembrance of 
Doling and Company, while we speak of Richtei ^ But his 
own Works give us some glimpses into his singular and 
noble nature , and to our readers a few words on this man, 
certainly one of the most remarkable of his age, will not see 
thrown away 

Except by name, Jean Paul Fiiediich Richter is little 
known out of Germany. The only thing connected with 
him, we think, that has reached this country, is his saying, 
imported by Madame de Stael, and thankfully pocketed by 
most newspapei ciitics — ‘ Providence has given to the French 
the empire of the land, to the English that of the sea, to 
the Germans that of — the air * ’ Of this last element, indeed, 
his own genius might easily seem to have been a denizen , 
so fantastic, many-coloured, fai -grasping, every>vay perplexed 
and extraordinary is his mode of wilting To translate him 
pioperly is next to impossible , nay, a dictionary of his works 
has actually been in part published for the use of German 
readeis * These things ha\e lestricted his sphere of action, 
and may long restrict it, to his own country but there, in 
return, he is a favourite of the first class , studied through 
all his intricacies with trustful admiration, and a love which 
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tolerates much During the last foity years, he has been 
continually before the public, in various capacities, and 
growing generally in esteem with all ranks of critics , till, 
at length, his gainsayers have either been silenced or con- 
vinced ; and Jean Paul, at first reckoned half-mad, has long 
ago vindicated his singularities to nearly universal satisfaction, 
and now co bines popularity with real depth of endowment, 
in perhaps a greater degree than any other writer, being 
second in the latter point to scarcely more than one of his 
contemporaries, and in the former second to none 

The biography of so distinguished a person could scarcely 
fail to be interesting, especially his autobiography; which, 
accordingly, we wait for, and may in time submit to oui 
leaders, if it seem worthy meanwhile, the history of his life, 
so far as outwaid events characterise it, may be stated in a 
few words He was boin at Wunsiedel m Bayreuth, in 
March 1763 His father was a subaltern teacher in the 
Gymnasium of the place, and was afterwards promoted to be 
clergyman at Schwarzbach on the Saale Richter's early 
education w of the scantiest sort, but his fine faculties 
and unwearied diligence supplied every defect Unable to 
purchase books, he borrowed what he could come at, and 
transcnbed from the , often great pait of their contents, — 
a habit of excerpting which continued with him through life, 
and influenced, in more than one way, his mode of writing 
and study To the last, he was an insatiable and universal 
reader so that his extracts accumulated on his hands, ^ till 
they filled whole chests ' In 1780, he went to the University 
of Leipsic , with the highest character, in spite of the im- 
pediments which he had stiuggled with, for talent and 
acquirement Like his father, he was destined for Theology , 
from which, however, his vagrant genius soon diverged into 
Poetry and Philosophy, to the neglect, and, ere long, to the 
final abandonment of his appointed profession Not well 
knowing what to do, he now accepted a tutorship in some 
family of rank , then he had pupils in his own house, — 
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which, however, like his way of life, he often changed, foi 
by this time he had become an author, and, m his wandei- 
ings over Ger any, was putting forth, now here, now there, 
the strangest books, with the strangest titles For instance, 
— Greenland Lawsuits^ — Biographical Recreations under the 
Cranium of a Giantess , — Selection from the Papers qf the 
Deml ^ — and the like * In these indescribable peiformances, 
the splendid faculties of the wiiter, luxuriating as they seem 
in utter not, could not be disputed , nor, with all its extia- 
vagance, the fundamental stiength, honesty and tenderness of 
his nature Genius will reconcile men to much By degrees, 
Jean Paul began to be consideied not a strange crackbrained 
mixture of enthusiast and buffoon, but a man of infinite 
humour, sensibility, force and penetration His writings 
procured him friends and fame , and at length a wife and a 
settled piovision With Caroline Mayer, his good spouse, 
and a pension (in 180£) fro the King of Bavaiia, he settled 
in Bayreuth, the capital of his native piovince, wheie he 
lived thenceforth, diligent and celebiated in many new depait- 
ments of Liteiature, and died on the 14th of November 
1825, loved as well as admired by all his countrymen, and 
most by those who had known him most intimately. 

A huge, irregular man, both in mind and person (foi his 
Portrait is quite a physiognomical study), full of fire, strength 
and impetuosity, Richter seems, at the same time, to have 
been, in the highest degree, mild, simple-heaited, humane 
He was fond of conveisation, and might well shine in ib he 
talked, as he wrote, in a style of his own, full of wild stiength 
and charms, to which his natural Bayreuth accent often gave 
additional effect Yet he loved retixement, the country and 
all natural things , from his youth upwards, he himself tells 
us, he may almost be said to have lived in the open air , it 
was among groves and meadows that he studied, — often that 
he wrote Even in the streets of Bajreuth, we have heard, 
he was seldom seen without a flower in his breast A man 
of quiet tastes, and warm compassionate affections * His 
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friends he must have loved few do. Of his poor and 
humble mother he often speaks by allusion, and never with- 
out reverence and overflowing tenderness ^ Unhappy is the 
man,’ says he, ^ for whom his own mothei has not made all 
othei mothers venerable ’ ’ And elsewhere ^ 0 thou who 
hast still a father and a mother, thank God for it in the day 
when thy soul is full of joyful tears, and needs a bosom 
wherein to shed them^’ — We quote the following sentences 
from Doring, almost the only memorable thing he has 
written m this Volume 

^ Richtei’s studying or sitting apartment offered, about this 
time (1793), a true and beautiful emblem of his simple and 
noble way of thought, w^hich comprehended at once the high 
and the low Whilst his mothei, who then lived with him, 
busily pursued her household woik, occupying herself about 
stove and dresser, Jean Paul was sitting in a coiner of the 
same loom, at a simple wiiting-desk, ivith few or no books 
about him, but merely with one oi two drawers containing 
excerpts and manusciipts The Jingle of the household 
operations seemed not at all to distiiib him, any moie 
than did the cooing of the pigeons, which fluttered to 
and fro in the chambei, — ^a place, indeed, of consideiable 
size 

Oui venerable Hooker, we lemember, also enjoyed Hhe 
Jingle of household opeiations,’ and the more questionable 
Jingle of shrewd tongues to boot, while he wrote , but the 
good thrifty mother, and the cooing pigeons, were wanting 
Richtei came afterwaids to live in finer mansions, and had 
the great and learned for associates , but the gentle feelings 
of those days abode with him thiough life he was the same 
substantial, determinate, yet meek and toleiatmg man It 
is seldom that so much lugged eneigy can be so blandly 
attempeied , that so much vehemence and so much softness 
will go together 

The expected Edition of Richtei’s Works is to be in sixty 
^ Pages 
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volumes , and they are no less multifarious than extensive , 
embracing subjects of all sorts, fiom the highest pioble s of 
Transcendental Philosophy, and the most passionate poetical 
delineations, to Golden Rules for the Weather ’•Prophet^ and 
instructions in the of Falling Asleep His chief pio- 
ductions are Novels the Unsichtbare Loge (Invisible Lodge), 
Flegeljahre (Wild-Oats) , Lfe of F%xle%n , the Jubelsemor 
(Parson in Jubilee), Schmelzlds Journey to Flatz , Kaizen- 
hergePs Journey to the Bath^ Lfe of F%hel , with many 
lighter pieces , and two works of a higher order, Hesperus 
and Titan^ the largest and the best of his Novels. It was 
the foimei that first (m 1795) introduced him into decisive 
and universal estimation with his countrymen : the latter he 
himself, with the most judicious of his critics, regarded as his 
masterpiece But the name Novelist, as we in England must 
understand it, would ill describe so vast and discursive a 
genius for, with all his grotesque, tumultuous pleasantry, 
Richter is a an of a truly earnest, nay, high and solemn 
chaiacter , and seldom writes without a meaning far bejond 
the sphere of common lomancers Hesperus and Titan them- 
selves, though in form nothing moie than ‘ novels of real life,** 
as the Minerva Pi ess would say, have solid metal enough m 
them to furnish whole circulating libraries, were it beaten 
into the usual filigiee , and much which, attenuate it as we 
might, no quarterly subscriber could well carry with him 
Amusement is often, in part almost always, a mean with 
Richtei , rarely or never his highest end His thoughts, his 
feelings, the creations of his spirit, walk before us embodied 
under wondrous shapes, in motley and ever-fluctuating groups , 
but his essential character, however he disguise it, is that of a 
Philosopher and moral Poet, whose study has been human 
nature, whose delight and best endeavour are with all that is 
beautiful, and tender, and mysteriously sublime, in the fate or 
history of an This is the purport of his writings, whether 
their form be that of fiction or of truth , the spiiit that 
pervades and ennobles his delineations of common life, his 
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wild wayward dreams, allegories, and shadowy imaginings, no 
less than his disquisitions of a nature directly scientific 

But in this latter province also Richter has accomplished 
much His Vorschicle der Aesthetik (Introduction to jEsthetics^) 
IS a work on Poetic Art, based on principles of no ordinary 
depth and co pass, abounding in noble views, and, notwith- 
standing its frolicsome exuberance, in sound and subtle 
criticism, esteemed even in Germany, where criticism has 
long been treated of as a science, and by such persons as 
Winkelmann, Kant, Heider, and the Schlegels Of this 
work we could speak long, did our limits allow We fear 
it might astonish any an honest brother of our craft, were 
he to read it , and altogether perplex and dash his maturest 
counsels, if he chanced to understand it — ^Richter has also 
written on Education, a work entitled Levana , distinguished 
by keen practical sagacity, as well as generous sentiment, 
and a certain sober magnificence of speculation , the whole 
presented in that singular style which characteiises the man 
Germany is rich in works on Education, richer at present 
than any other country it is there only that some echo of 
the Lockes and Miltons, speaking of this high matter, may 
still be heard, and speaking of it in the language of our 
own time, with insight into the actual wants, advantages, 
perils and prospects of this age Among the writers on this 
subject Richter holds a high place ; if we look chiefly at his 
tendency and ai s, perhaps the highest — The Clm%s FichUaim 
IS a ludicrous performance, known to us only by report, 
but Richter is said to possess the merit, while he laughs at 
Fichte, of understanding him , a merit among Fichte’s critics 
which seems to be one of the rarest. Report also, we regret 
to say, IS all that we know of the Campaner Thal^ a Dis- 
course on the Im ortahty of the Soul, one of Richter’s 

^ From aKTddvojULai^ to feel A word invented by Baumgarten (some eighty 
years ago), to express generally the Science of the Fine Arts , and now in uni- 
versal use among the Germans Perhaps we also might as well adopt it , at 
least if any such science should ever arise among us 
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beloved topics, or rather the life of his whole philosophy, 
glimpses of which look forth on us fiom almost every one 
of his writings. He died while engaged, under recent and 
almost total blindness, in enlarging and remodelling this 
Campaner Tlial^ the unfinished manuscript was borne upon 
his coiffin to the burial vault and Klopstock’s hymn, ^ Aufer- 
stehen wtist du^ Thou shalt arise, my soul,’ can seldom have 
been sung with more appropriate application than over the 
rave of Jean Paul, 

We defy the most careless or prejudiced reader to peruse 
these works without an impression of something splendid, 
wonderful and daring But they require to be studied as 
well as read, and this with no ordinary patience, if the 
reader, especially the foreign reader, wishes to comprehend 
rightly either their truth or their want of truth Tried by 
many an accepted standard, Richter would be speedily enough 
disposed of, pronounced a mystic, a German dreamer, a 
lash and presumptuous innovator , and so consigned, with 
equanimity, perhaps with a certain jubilee, to the Limbo 
appointed for all such windbags and deceptions Originality 
IS a thing we constantly clamour for, and constantly quarrel 
with , as if, observes our Author himself, any originality 
but our own could be expected to content us * In fact, all 
stiange things are apt, without fault of theirs, to estrange us 
at first view , unhappily scarcely anything is perfectly plain, 
but what IS also perfectly common The cuirent com of the 
realm passes into all hands , and be it gold, silver, or copper, 
IS acceptable and of known value • but with new ingots, with 
foreign bars, and medals of Corinthian biass, the case is 
widely different. 

There are few writers with whom deliberation and careful 
distrust of first impressions are moie necessary than with 
Richter He is a phenomenon from the very surface, he 
presents himself with a professed and determined singularity , 
his language itself is a stone of stumbling to the critic ; to 
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critics of the grammarian species, an unpardonable, often an 
insuperable lock of offence Not that he is ignoiant of 
giammar, or disdains the sciences of spelling and paising, 
but he exercises both in a ceitain latitudmarian spirit , deals 
with astonishing liberality in parentheses, dashes, and sub- 
sidiary clauses, invents hundreds of new words, alteis old 
ones, or bj hyphen chains and pairs and packs them together 
into most jarring combination, in shoit, pioduces sentences 
of the most heterogeneous, lumbering, interminable kind 
Figures without limit, indeed the whole is one tissue of 
metaphors, and similes, and allusions to all the provinces of 
Earth, Sea and Air, interlaced with epigrammatic breaks, 
vehement buists, oi sardonic turns, interjections, quips, puns, 
and even oaths » A peifect Indian jungle it seems , a bound- 
less, unparalleled imbroglio , nothing on all sides but darkness, 
dissonance, confusion woise confounded ’ Then the style of 
the whole coi responds, in perplexity and extravagance, with 
that of the parts Every work, be it fiction or seiious 
treatise, is embaled in some fantastic wrappage, some mad 
narrative accounting for its appearance, and connecting it 
with the author, who generally becomes a person in the 
drama himself, before all is over He has a whole imagmaiy 
geogiaphy of Europe in his novels , the cities of Flachsen- 
fingen, Haarhaar, Scheeiau, and so foith, with their princes, 
and privy-councillors, and seiene highnesses ; most of whom, 
odd enough fellows everyway, aie Richtefs private acquaint- 
ances, talk with him of state matters (m the purest Tory 
dialect), and often incite him to get on with his writing 
No stoiy proceeds without the most eriatic digie&sions, and 
loluminous tagrags rolling after it in many a snaky twine 
Ever and anon there occurs some ^Extra-leaf,’ with its 
satirical petition, program, or other wonderful inteicalation, 
no mortal can foresee on what It is, indeed, a mighty 
maze , and often the panting reader toils after him m vain , 
or, baffled and spent, indignantly stops short, and retires, 
pel haps forever 
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All this, we must admit, is true of Richter , but much 
oie IS true also Let us not turn fiom him after the fiist 
cuisory glance, and imagine we have settled his account by 
the words Rhapsody and Affectation. They are cheap words, 
and of sovereign potency , we should see, therefore, that they 
be not rashly applied Many things in Richter accord ill 
with such a theory There are rays of the keenest tiuth, 
nay, steady pillais of scientific light rising through this 
chaos Is it in fact a chaos , or may it be that our eyes are 
of finite, not of infinite vision, and have only missed the 
plan ^ Few ^ ihapsodists ’ are men of science, of solid learn- 
ing, of iigoious study, and accurate, extensive, nay, universal 
knowledge , as he is With regard to affectation also, there 
is much to be said The essence of affectation is that it be 
assumed the chaiacter is, as it were, foicibly crushed into 
some foreign mould, in the hope of being thereby reshaped 
and beautified , the unhappy man persuades himself that he 
has in truth become a new creature, of the wondeifulest 
sjmmetiy , and so he moves about ivith a conscious air, 
though every movement betrays not symmetry but disloca- 
tion This it IS to be affected, to walk in a vain show But 
the strangeness alone is no proof of the vanity Many men 
that move smoothly in the old-established railways of custom 
will be found to have then affectation , and perhaps here and 
there some divergent genius be accused of it unjustly The 
show^ though common, may not cease to be vain , nor become 
so for being uncommon. Before we censure a man for seeming 
what he is not, we should be sure that we know what he is 
As to Richter in particular, we cannot but observe, that, 
strange and tumultuous as he is, there is a certain benign 
composure visible in his writings , a meicy, a gladness, a 
reverence, united in such harmony as bespeaks not a false, 
but a genuine state of mind , not a feverish and morbid, but 
a healthy and robust state 

The secret of the matter is, that Richter requires more 
study than most readers caie to give him As we approach 
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more closely, many things grow clearer In the man’s own 
sphere theie is consistency , the farther we advance into it, 
we see confusion more and more unfold itself into ordei, till 
at last, viewed from its proper centre, his intellectual uni- 
\erse, no longer a distorted incoherent series of air-landscapes, 
coalesces into compact expansion, a vast, magnificent, and 
variegated scene, full of wondrous products, rude, it may 
be, and iiiegular ; but goigeous, benignant, gieat , gay with 
the richest veidure and foliage, glittering in the brightest 
and kindest sun 

llichter has been called an intellectual Colossus , and in 
truth it IS somewhat in this light that we view hi His 
faculties aie all of gigantic mould , cumbrous, awkward in 
their movements , large and splendid, rather than harmonious 
or beautiful, yet joined in living union, and of force and 
compass altogethei extiaoidmary He has an intellect 
vehement, rugged, iiiesistible , ciushing in pieces the haidest 
pioblems, pieicmg into the most hidden combinations of 
things, and giasping the most distant an imagination vague, 
sombre, splendid, or appalling , brooding over the abysses of 
Being , wandering through Infinitude, and summoning befoie 
us, in its dim leligious light, shapes of biilliancy, solemnity, 
or terroi a fancy of exuberance literally unexampled , for it 
pours its treasures with a lavishness which knows no limit, 
hanging, like the sun, a jewel on eveiy grass-blade, and 
sowing the earth at large with orient pearl But deeper 
than all these lies Humoui, the ruling quality with Richter, 
as it were the cential fire that peivades and vivifies his whole 
being He is a humoiist fiom his inmost soul , he thinks 
as a humoiist, he feels, imagines, acts as a humorist Sport 
is the element in which his nature lives and works A 
tumultuous element foi such a nature, and wild work he 
makes m it ^ A Titan in his sport as in his earnestness, he 
oversteps all bound, and iiots without law or measure He 
heaps Pelion upon Ossa, and hulls the universe together and 
asunder like a case of playthings The ]\Ioon bombards’ 
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the Eaith, being a rebellious satellite. Mars ^preaches’ to 
the other planets, very singular doctrine , nay, we have Time 
and Space the selves playing fantastic tricks : it is an 
infinite masquerade, all Nature is gone forth mumming in 
the strangest guises 

Yet the anarchy is not without its puipose these vizards 
are not mere hollow masks , there aie living faces undei 
the , and this mumming has its significance Richter is a 
an of mirth, but he seldom or never condescends to be a 
erry-andrew Nay, in spite of its extravagance, we should 
say that his humour is of all his gifts intrinsically the finest 
and most genuine It has such witching turns, there is 
something in it so capricious, so quaint, so heartfelt From 
his Cyclopean workshop, and its fuliginous limbecs, and huge 
unwieldy machinery, the little shrivelled twisted Figure comes 
forth at last, so perfect and so livmg, to be forever laughed 
at and forever loved ! Wayward he seems, he works not 
without forethought like Rubens, by a single stroke he can 
change a laughing face into a sad one But in his smile 
itself a touching pathos may lie hidden, a pity too deep for 
tears He is a man of feeling, in the noblest sense of that 
word, for he loves all living with the heart of a brother, 
his soul rushes forth, in sympathy with gladness and sorrow, 
with goodness or grandeur, over all Creation Every gentle 
and generous affection, every thrill of ercy, every glow of 
nobleness, awakens in his bosom a response , nay, strikes his 
spirit into har ony , a wild music as of wind-haips, floating 
round us in fitful swells, but soft sometimes, and pure and 
soul-entrancing, as the song of angels ^ Aversion itself with 
him is not hatred , he despises much, but justly, with toler- 
ance also, with placidity, and even a sort of love Love, in 
fact, is the atmosphere he breathes in, the medium through 
which he looks His is the spirit which gives life and beauty 
to whatever it embraces Inanimate Nature itself is no longer 
an insensible assemblage of colouis and perfumes, but a 
mysteiious Presence, with which he communes in unutterable 
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sympathies We might call him, as he once called Herder, 
^ a Piiest of Natiiie, a mild Biamm,** wandering amid spicy 
gloves, and under benignant skies The infinite Night with 
her solemn aspects. Day, and the sweet approach of Even 
and Morn, are full of meaning for him He loves the green 
Eaith with her streams and forests, her floweiy leas and 
eternal skies , loves her with a sort of passion, in all her 
vicissitudes of light and shade, his spirit revels in her 
giandeur and charms , expands like the breeze over wood 
and lawn, over glade and dingle, stealing and giving odours 
It has sometimes been made a wonder that things so dis- 
cordant should go together , that men of humour are often 
likewise men of sensibility But the wonder should rathei 
be to see them divided , to find true genial humour dwelling 
in a mind that was coaise or callous The essence of humoui 
is sensibility , waim, tender fellow-feeling with all foiras of 
existence Nay, we may say that unless seasoned and purified 
by humour, sensibility is apt to run wild , will readily corrupt 
into disease, falsehood, or, in one word, sentimentality 
Witness Rousseau, Zimmermann, m some points also St 
Pierre to say nothing of living instances , or of the 
Kotzebues, and other pale host of woe-begone mourners, 
whose wailings, like the howl of an Irish wake, have from time 
to time cleft the general ear ^The last perfection of our 
faculties,’ says Schiller with a truth far deeper than it seems, 
^ is that their activity, without ceasing to be sure and earnest, 
become sport True humour is sensibility, in the most 
catholic and deepest sense , but it is this sport of sensibility , 
wholesome and perfect therefore, as it were, the playful 
teasing fondness of a mother to her child 

That faculty of irony, of caricatuie, which often passes by 
the name of humour, but consists chiefly m a certain supei- 
ficial distortion or reversal of objects, and ends at best in 
laughter, bears no resemblance to the humour of Richter A 
shallow endowment this, and often more a habit than an 
endowment It is but a pooi fraction of humour , or lather, 
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it IS the body to which the soul is wanting , any life it has 
being false, artificial, and inational Tine humour springs 
not more from the head than fiom the heart , it is not con- 
tempt, its essence is love , it issues not in laughter, but in 
still smiles, which he far deeper It is a sort of inverse 
sublimity, exalting, as it weie, into our affections what is 
below us, while sublimity diaws down into our affections what 
IS above us The foimer is scarcely less piecious or heart- 
affecting than the latter , perhaps it is still rarer, and, as a 
test of genius, still more decisive It is, in fact, the bloom 
and perfume, the purest effluence of a deep, fine and loving 
nature, a nature in harmony with itself, reconciled to the 
world and its stintedness and contradiction, nay, finding in 
this very contiadiction new elements of beauty as well as 
goodness Among our own writers, Shakspeare, in this as m 
all other provinces, must have his place yet not the first, 
his hu our is heartfelt, exuberant, warm, but seldom the 
tenderest oi most subtle Swift inclines more to simple irony, 
jet he had genuine humour too, and of no unloving sort, 
though cased, like Ben Jonson’s, in a most bitter and caustic 
rind Steine follows next, our last specimen of humom, 
and, with all his faults, our best, our finest, if not oui 
strongest, for Yorick and Corporal Trim and Uncle Toby 
have yet no bi other but in Bon Quixote^ far as he lies above 
them, Cervantes is indeed the purest of all humoiists, so 
gentle and genial, so full yet so ethereal is his humour, and in 
such accoi dance with itself and his whole noble nature The 
Italian mind is said to abound in humour , yet their classics 
seem to give us no light emblem of it except perhaps m 
Ariosto, there appears little m their cuiTent poetry that 
leaches the region of true humour In Fiance, since the 
days of Montaigne, it seems to be neaily extinct Voltaire, 
much as he dealt in ridicule, never rises into humour , even 
with Mohere, it is far more an, affair of the understanding 
than of the character 

That, in this point, Richtei excels all German authors, is 
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saymg much foi him, and may be said truly Lessing has 
humour, — of a sharp, rigid, substantial, and, on the whole, 
genial sort , yet the ruling bias of his mind is to logic So 
likewise has Wieland, though much diluted by the general 
loquacity of his natuie, and impoverished still farther by the 
influences of a cold, meagre, French scepticism Among the 
Ramlers, Gellerts, Hagedorns, of Frederick the Second’s 
time, we find abundance, and delicate in kind too, of that 
light atter which the Fiench call pleasantry , but little or 
nothing that deserves the name of humour In the present 
age, however, there is Goethe, with a rich true vein , and this 
sublimated, as it were, to an essence, and blended m still 
union with his whole mind Tieck also, among his many fine 
susceptibilities, is not without a warm keen sense for the 
ridiculous , and a humour rising, though by short fits, and 
fiom a much lower atmosphere, to be poetic But of all 
these men, theie is none that, in depth, copiousness and 
intensity of humour, can be compaied with Jean Paul He 
alone exists in humour , lives, moves, and has his being in it 
With him it IS not so much united to his other qualities, of 
intellect, fancy, imagination, moral feeling, as these are united 
to it , or rather unite themselves to it, and grow under its 
warmth, as in their proper temperature and climate Not as 
if we meant to assert that his humour is in all cases perfectly 
natural and pure , nay, that it is not often extravagant, un- 
true, or even absurd but still, on the whole, the core and 
life of it are genuine, subtle, spiritual Not without reason 
have his panegyrists named him ^ Jean Paul der Eimtge^ Jean 
Paul the Unique ’ in one sense or the other, either as praise 
or censuie, his critics also must adopt this epithet , for surely, 
in the whole ciicle of Literature, we look m vain for his 
parallel Unite the sportfulness of Rabelais, and the best 
sensibility of Sterne, with the earnestness, and, even m slight 
portions, the sublimity of Milton , and let the mosaic brain 
of old Bui ton gi\e forth the woi kings of this strange union, 
'v^ith the pen of Jeremy Bentham * 
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To say how, with so peculiar a natuial endow ent, Richter 
should have shaped his md by culture, is much harder than 
to say that he h shaped it wrong Of affectation we will 
neither altogether clear him, nor very loudly pionounce him 
guilty. That his manner of wilting is singular, nay, in fact 
a wild complicated Arabesque, no one can deny But the 
true question is, How nearly does this manner of writing 
represent his real anner of thinking and existing ? With 
what degree of freedo does it allow this particular form of 
being to manifest itself, or what fetters and perversions does 
it lay on such manifestation ^ For the great law of culture 
IS Let each become all that he was created capable of being , 
expand, if possible, to his full growth , resisting all impedi- 
ments, casting off all foreign, especially all noxious adhesions , 
and show himself at length in his own shape and stature, be 
these what they ay There is no unifor of excellence, 
either in physical or spiritual Nature all genuine thmgs 
are what they ought to be The leindeer is good and 
beautiful, so likewise is the elephant In Literature it is 
the same ^ every man,’ says Lessing, ^ has his own style, 
like his own nose’ True, there are noses of wonderful 
dimensions, but no nose can justly be amputated by the 
public, — ^not even the nose of Slawkenbergius himself, so 
it he a real nose, and no wooden one put on for deception’s 
sake and meie show * 

To speak in grave language, Lessing means, and we agree 
with him, that the outward style is to be judged of by 
the inward qualities of the spirit which it is employed td 
body forth, that, without prejudice to ciitical piopriety 
well understood, the former may vary into many shapes 
as the latter varies , that, in short, the grand point for 
a writer is not to be of this or that external make and 
fashion, but, in every fashion, to be genuine, vigorous, ahve, 
— alive with his whole being, consciously, and for beneficent 
results. 

Tried by this test, we imagine Richter’s wild manner will 
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be found less imperfect than many a very tame one To the 
man it ay not be unsuitable. In that singular form theie 
IS a fire, a splendour, a benign energy, which persuades us 
into tolerance, nay, into love, of uch that might otherwise 
offend Above all, this man, alloyed with imperfections 
he ay be, is consistent and coherent, he is at one with 
himself , he knows his aims, and pursues them in sincerity of 
heart, joyfully and with undivided will. A harmonious 
development of being, the first and last object of aU true 
culture, has been obtained , if not completely, at least more 
completely than in one of a thousand ordinary men. Nor let 
us forget that, in such a nature, it was not of easy attain- 
ment, that where much was to be developed, some imper- 
fection should be forgiven It is true, the beaten paths of 
Literature lead the safehest to the goal , and the talent 
pleases us most, which submits to shine with new gracefulness 
thiough old foims Nor is the noblest and most peculiar 
mind too noble or peculiar foi working by prescribed laws 
Sophocles, Shakspeare, Cervantes, and in Richter’s own age, 
Goethe, how little did they innovate on the given forms of 
co position, how much in the spirit they breathed into them * 
All this IS true, and Richter must lose of our esteem in 
proportion Much, however, will remain , and why should 
we quarrel with the high, because it is not the highest ^ 
Richter’s worst faults are nearly allied to his best merits , 
being chiefly exuberance of good, irregular squandering of 
wealth, a dazzling with excess of true light These things 
ftiay be pardoned the more readily, as they are little likely to 
be imitated 

On the whole, Genius has privileges of its own ; it selects 
an orbit for itself, and be this never so eccentric, if it is 
indeed a celestial orbit, we mere stargazers must at last 
compose ourselves , must cease to cavil at it, and begin to 
observe it, and calculate its laws That Richter is a new 
Planet in the intellectual heavens, we dare not affirm , an 
atmospheric Meteor he is not wholly , perhaps a Comet, that, 
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though with long aberrations, and shrouded in a nebulous 
veil, has yet its place in the empyiean 

Of Richter’s individual Woiks, of his opinions, his general 
philosophy of life, we have no room left us to speak Regard- 
ing his Novels, we may say, that, except in some few instances, 
and those chiefly of the shorter class, they are not what, in 
strict language, we can term unities . with much calhda 
jUTiciura of parts, it is rare that any of them leaves on m 
the impression of a perfect, homogeneous, indivisible whole 
A true work of axt requires to be Jused in the mind of its 
creator, and, as it were, poured forth (fiom his imagination, 
though not from his pen) at one simultaneous gush Richters 
works do not always bear sufficient arks of having been in 
fiision , yet neither are they merely riveted together , to say 
the least, they have been welded. A si ilar remark applies 
to any of his characters , indeed, ore or less to all of 
them, except such as are entiiely humorous, or have a large 
dash of humour In this lattei province he is at home , a 
true poet, a maker, his Sieherikas^ his Sclimelzhy even his 
Fibel and Fixlein are living figures But in heroic peison- 
ages, passionate, massive, ovei powering as he is, we ha\e 
scarcely ever a co plete ideal , art has not attained to the 
concealment of itself With his heroines again he is oie 
successful ; they are often true heroines, though peihaps 
with too little variety of character , busthng, buxom motheis 
and housewives, with all the caprices, perveisities, and war 
generous helpfulness of women, oi white, half-angehc crea~ 
tures, meek, still, long-suffering, high-minded, of tenderest 
affections, and hearts crushed yet uncomplaining Supei- 
natural figures he has not attempted, and wisely, for he 
cannot write without belief Yet many times he exhibits an 
imagination of a singularity, nay, on the whole, of a truth 
and grandeur unexampled elsewhere In his Di earns theie 
is a mystic complexity, a gloom, and amid the dim gigantic 
half-ghastly shadows, gleamings of a wizaid splendoui, which 
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al ost recall to us the visions of Ezekiel By readers who 
have studied the Dream m the New-year‘'s Eve we shall not 
be mistaken 

Richter’s Philosophy, a matter of no ordinaiy interest both 

it agrees with the common philosophy of Germany and dis- 
agrees with it, must not be touched on for the present One 
only observation we shall ake it is not echanical, or 
sceptical , it spnngs not from the forum or the laboratory, 
but from the depths of the human spirit , and pelds as its 
fairest product a noble system of Morality, and the firmest 
conviction of Religion In this latter point we reckon him 
peculiarly worthy of study To a careless reader he might 
seem the wildest of infidels , for nothmg can exceed the 
freedom with which he bandies to and fro the dogmas of 
religion, nay, sometimes, the highest objects of Christian 
ie\eience Theie aie passages of this sort, which will occur 
to every readei of Richter , but which, not to fall into che 
erior we have already blamed in Madame de Stael, we shall 
refrain from quoting More light is in the following ^ Or,’ 
inquires he, m his usual abrupt way, ^Or are all youi 
Mosques, Episcopal Churches, Pagodas, Chapels of Ease, 
Tabernacles, and Pantheons, anything else but the Ethnic 
Forecourt of the Invisible Temple and its Holy of Holies ? ’ ^ 
Yet, mdependently of all dogmas, nay, perhaps in spite of 
many, Richter is, in the highest sense of the word, religious 
A reverence, not a self-interested fear, but a noble reverence 
for the spirit of all goodness, forms the crown and glory of 
his culture The fiery elements of his nature have been 
purified undei holy influences, and chastened by a principle 
of mercy and humility into peace and well-doing An intense 
and continual faith in man’s immortality and native grandeur 
accompanies him , from amid the vortices of life he looks up 
to a heavenly loadstar, the solution of what is visible and 
transient, he finds in what is invisible and eternal. He has 
doubted, he denies, yet he believes «When, m youi last 
^ Note to Schmekk^s Journey 
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hour,’ says he,^ when, in your last hour (thinh of this), all 
faculty in the broken spirit shall fade away and die into 
inanity, — imagination, thought, effort, enjoyment, — then at 
last will the night-flower of Belief alone continue blooming, 
and refresh with its perfumes m the last darkness ’ 

To reconcile these seeming contradictions, to explain the 
giounds, the manner, the congiuity of Richter’s belief, cannot 
be attempted here. We recommend him to the study, the 
tolerance, and even the praise, of all men who have inqmied 
into this highest of questions with a right spirit , inquired 
with the martyr fea lessness, but also with the martyr 
reverence, of men that love Tiuth, and will not accept a lie 
A frank, fearless, honest, yet tiuly spiritual faith is of all 
things the rarest in our ti e 

Of writings which, though with many reservations, we 
have praised so much, our hesitating readers may demand 
some specimen To unbelievers, unhappily, we have none of 
a convincing soit to give Ask us not to represent the 
Peiuvian foiests by thiee twigs plucked fiom them, or the 
cataracts of the Nile by a handful of its water * To those, 
meanwhile, who will look on twigs as meie dissevered twigs, 
and a handful of water as only so many diops, we present 
the following It is a summer Sunday night , Jean Paul is 
taking leave of the Hukelum Parson and his Wife , like him 
we have long laughed at them or wept for them , like him, 
also, we are sad to part from them 

^We were all of us too deeply moved We at last tore ourselves 
asunder from repeated embraces , my fiiend retiied with the soul whom 
he loves I remained alone behind with the Night 

^ And I walked without aim through woods, through valleys, and over 
brooks, and through sleeping villages, to enjoy the gieat Night, like a 
Day I walked, and stiU looked, like the magnet, to the region of 
midnight, to strengthen my heait at the gleaming twilight, at this 
upstretchmg aurora of a morning beneath our feet White night-buttei- 
flies flitted, white blossoms flutteied, white stars fell, and the white snow- 


^ Levana^ p 251 
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powder Iiung silveiy the high Shadow of the Earthy which reaches 
beyond the Moon, and which is our Night Then began the ^olian 
Haip of the Cieation to tiemble and to sound, blown on from above, 
and my immortal Soul was a string m that Harp — ^The heart of a bi other, 
everlasting Man, swelled under the everlasting heaven, as the seas swell 
undei the sun and under the moon — ^The distant village-clocks struck 
midnight, mingling, as it were, with the ever-pealing tone of ancient 
Eternity — ^The limbs of my buried ones touched cold on my soul, and 
drove away its blots, as dead hands heal ei options of the skin — walked 
silently through little hamlets, and close by their outei churchyards, 
where crumbled upcast coffin-boards were glimmeimg, while the once- 
blight eyes that had lam in them weie mouldered into grey ashes Cold 
thought ’ clutch not like a cold spectre at my heart I look up to the 
starry sky, and an everlasting chain stretches thithei, and over, and 
below , and all is Life, and Warmth, and Light, and all is Godlike oi 
God 

^ Towards morning I descried thy late lights, little city of my dwelling, 
which I belong to on this side the grave , I returned to the Earth , and 
in thy steeples, behind the by-advanced great midnight, it stiuck half- 
past two about this lioui, in 1794, Mais went down in the west, and the 
Moon lose in the east, and my soul desiied, m giief foi the noble 
warlike blood which is still sti earning on the blossoms of Spiing ^^Ah, 
retiie, bloody War, like led Mars, and thou, still Peace, come forth 
like the mild divided Moon ^ 

Suchi, seen through no uncoloured medium, but in dim 
lemoteness, and sketched in hurried transitoiy outline, aie 
some features of Jean Paul Fiiedrich Richter and his Works 
Geimany has long loved him , to England also he must one 
day become known , for a man of this magnitude belongs not 
to one people, but to the world What our countrymen may 
decide of him, still more what may be his fortune with 
posterity, we will not try to foretell Time has a strange 
contracting influence on many a wide-spread fame , yet of 
Richter we will say, that he may suivive much There is m 
him that which does not die , that Beauty and Earnestness 
of soul, that spiiit of Humanity, of Lo\e and mild Wisdo , 
over which the vicissitudes of mode have no sway This is 
that excellence of the inmost natuie which alone confeis 


^ End of Qumtus FixUin 
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1 mortality on writings , that charm which still, under eveiy 
defacement, binds us to the pages of our own Hookeis, and 
Taylors, and Brownes, when then way of thought has long 
ceased to be ours, and the most valued of their merely inteh 
lectual opinions have passed away, as ouis too must do, with 
the circumstances and events in which they took their shape 
oi use To men of a right mind there may long be in 
Richter much that has attraction and value In the moral 
desert of vulgar Liteiature, with its sandy wastes, and 
parched, bittei and too often poisonous shrubs, the Writings 
of this man will rise in their iiregular luxuriance, like a 
cluster of date-trees, with its greenswaid and well of water, 
to lefresh the pilgrim, m the sultry solitude, with nourishment 
and shade 
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These two Books, notwithstanding their diversity of title, are 
properly parts of one and the same, the Outknes^ though 
of prior date in legard to publication, having now assumed 
the character of sequel and conclusion to the larger Work, — 
of fourth volume to the other three. It is designed, of 
course, for the home market, yet the foreign student also 
will find in it a safe and valuable help, and, in spite of its 
impeifections, should leceive it with thankfulness and good- 
will Doubtless we might have 'wished for a keener dis- 
criminative and descriptive talent, and perhaps for a somewhat 
more catholic spirit, in the writer of such a history , but in 
their absence we have still much to praise Horn’s liteiary 
creed would, on the whole, we believe, be acknowledged by 
his countrymen as the true one , and this, though it is chiefly 
from one i movable station that he can survey his subject, 
he seems heartily anxious to apply with candour and toler- 
ance Another improvement might have been, a deepei 
principle of arrangement, a firmer grouping into periods and 
schools , for, as it stands, the work is more a ciitical sketch 
of German Poets, than a history of German Poetry 

^ Edinburgh Review, No 92 — i Die Poesi& und Beredsamkeit der 
Deutsclieny mn Luthers Zett hts zur Gegenwart Dargestellt von Franz Horn 
(The Poetry and Oratory of the Germans, from Luther’s Time to the Present 
Exhibited by Franz Horn ) Berlin, 1822, ’23, ’24 3 vols 8vo 

2 Umrtsse zur Geschtchte und Knttk der scohnen Lztteratur Deufschlands 
•wahrend der Jahre 1790 1818 (Outlines for the History and Criticism of 
Polite Literature in Germany, dunngthe Years 1790-1818 ) By Franz Horn 
Berlin, 1819 8vo 
26 
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Let us not quaixel, however, with our author , his merits 
a literary historian are plain, and by no means incon- 
siderable. Without iivalling the almost frightful laborious- 
ness of Bouteiwek or Eichhoin, he gives creditable proofs of 
reseaich and general information, and possesses a lightness in 
composition, to which neither of these erudite peisoiis can 
well pietend Undoubtedly he has a flowing pen, and is at 
home in this province , not only a speaker of the word, 
indeed, but a doer of the woik , having written, besides his 
great variety of tracts and treatises, biographical, philo- 
sophical and critical, several very deserving works of a poetic 
sort He is not, it ust be owned, a very strong man, but 
he IS nimble and ordeily, and goes through his work with 
a certain gaiety of heart , nay, at times, with a frolicsome 
alacrity which might even require to be pardoned His 
character seems full of susceptibility, perhaps too much so 
for its natural vigour His novels, accordingly, to judge 
from the few we have read of them, verge towards the senti- 
mental In the present Woik, in like mannei, he has 
adopted neaily all the best ideas of his contempoiaiies, but 
with something of an undue vehemence , and he advocates 
the cause of leligion, mtegiity and tiue poetic taste \\ith 
gieat heartiness and vivacity, were it not that too often his 
zeal outruns his prudence and insight Thus, for instance, 
he declaies repeatedly, in so many woids, that no mortal can 
be a poet unless he is a Christian The meaning heie is 
very good , but why this phiaseology ? Is it not inviting the 
simple-minded (not to speak of scoffeis, whom Horn very 
justly sniffs at) to ask, When Homer subscribed the Thirty- 
nine Articles , or Whether Sadi and Hafiz were really of the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s opinion ^ Again, he talks too often 
of ^ representing the Infinite in the Finite,’ of expiessing the 
unspeakable, and such high matters In fact, Horn’s style, 
though extremely readable, has one great fault, it is, to 
speak it in a single word, an affected style His stieam of 
meaning, uniformly clear and wholesome in itself, will not 
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flow quietly along its channel , but is ever and anon spuiting 
itself up into epigiams and antithetic jets Playful he is, 
and kindly, and, we do believe, honest-hearted , but there is 
a certain snappishness in him, a frisking abiuptness , and 
then his sport is moie a perpetual giggle, than any dignified 
smile, or even any sufficient laugh with gravity succeeding it 
This sentence is among the best we recollect of him, and will 
partly illustrate what we mean We submit it, for the sake 
of its impoit likewise, to all supeifine speculators on the 
Kefoimation, in their future contrasts of Luther and Eiasmus 
‘ Erasmus,’ says Horn, ^belongs to that species of writeis who 
have all the desire in the woild to build God Almighty a 
magnificent church, — at the same time, however, not giving 
the Devil any offence , to whom, accoidingly, they set up 
a neat little chapel close by, where you can offer him some 
touch of sacrifice at a time, and practise a quiet house- 
hold devotion for him without disturbance ’ In this style 
of ^ witty and conceited ninth,’ consideiable pait of the book 
IS written 

But oui chief business at piesent is not with Franz 
Horn, or his book , of whom, accordingly, recommending his 
labours to all inquisitive students of German, and himself 
to good estimation with all good men, we must here take 
leave We have a word or two to say on that strange 
Literature itself, concerning which oui readers probably 
feel moie curious to learn what it is, than with what skill 
it has been judged of 

Above a century ago, the Peie Bouhours propounded to 
himself the pregnant question Si un Allemand pent avoir de 
^ Had the Peie Bouhours bethought him of what 
country Kepler and Leibnitz were, or who it was that gave to 
mankind the three great elements of modern civilisation, Gun- 
powder, Printing and the Piotestant Religion, it might have 
thiown light on his inquiry Had he known the Nihelungen 
Lied, and wheie Rmiecke Fuchs, and Faust, and the Ship 
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qf Fools^ and four-fifths of all the popular mythology, humoux 
and romance to be found in Europe in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, took its rise , had he read a page oi 
two of Ulrich Hutten, Opitz, Paul Flemming, Logau, or even 
Lohenstein and HofPmannswaldau, all of whom had already 
li\ed and wiitten in his day, had the Teie Bouhours taken 
this trouble, — who knows but he might have found, with 
whatever amazement, that a German could actually have a 
little espmty or perhaps even something better ^ No such 
trouble was requisite for the Pere Bouhours Motion m 
vacuo is well known to be speedier and suier than through 
a resisting medium, especially to imponderous bodies, and 
so the light Jesuit, unimpeded by facts or principles of any 
kind, failed not to reach his conclusion , and, in a comfort- 
able frame of mind, to decide, negatively, that a German 
could not have any literary talent 

Thus did the Pere Bouhours evince that he had a pleasant 
wit , but in the end he has paid dear for it The French, 
themsehes, have long since begun to know something of the 
Geimans, and something also of their own critical Daniel , 
and now it is by this one untimely joke that the hapless 
Jesuit IS doomed to live , for the blessing of full oblivion is 
denied him, and so he hangs, suspended in his own noose, 
over the dusky pool, which he struggles toward, but for 
a great while will not reach. Might his fate hut serve as a 
warning to kindred men of wit, in regard to this and so many 
other subjects f For suiely the pleasure of despising, at all 
times and m itself a dangerous luxury, is much safer q/ie? 
the toil of examining than before it 

We altogether differ from the Pere Bouhours in this 
matter, and must endeavour to discuss it differently There 
IS, in fact, much in the present aspect of German Literature, 
not only deserving notice but deep consideration from all 
thinking men, and far too complex for bemg handled in the 
way of epigram It is always advantageous to think justly of 
our neighbours nay, in meie common honesty, it is a duty , 
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and, like every othei duty, brings its own reward Perhaps 
at the piesent era this duty is moie essential than evei* , an 
era of such promise and such threatening, when so many 
elements of good and evil are every wheie in conflict, and 
human society is, as it were, struggling to body itself forth 
anew", and so many coloured rays are springing up in this 
quarter and in that, which only by their union can produce 
pure light Happily, too, though still a difficult, it is no 
longer an impossible duty, for the commerce in material 
things has paved loads for commeice in things spiritual, and 
a true thought, or a noble creation, passes lightly to us from 
the remotest countries, provided only our minds be open to 
leceive it This, indeed, is a rigorous proviso, and a great 
obstacle lies in it , one which to many must be insurmount- 
able, yet which it is the chief glory of social culture to 
surmount Foi, if a man who mistakes his own contracted 
individuality foi the type of human nature, and deals with 
whatever contiadicts him as if it contiadicted this^ is but a 
pedant, and without true wisdom, be he furnished with partial 
equipments as he may, — what better shall we think of a 
nation that, in like manner, isolates itself from foreign 
influence, regards its own modes as so many laws of nature, 
and rejects all that is diffeient as unwoithy even of 
examination ? 

Of this narrow and pei verted condition, the French, down 
almost to our own times, have afforded a remarkable and in- 
structive example, as indeed of late they have been often 
enough upbraidingly reminded, and are now themselves, in a 
manlier spirit, beginning to admit That our countrymen have 
at any time erred much in this point, cannot, we think, truly 
be alleged against them Neither shall we say, with some 
passionate admirers of Germany, that to the Germans in 
particular they have been unjust It is true the literature 
and character of that country, which, within the last half 
century, have been more worthy perhaps than any othei of 
our study and regard, are still very generally unknown to us. 
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or, what is worse, misknown , but for this there are not 
wanting less offensive leasons That the false and tawdry 
ware, which was in all hands, should reach us before the 
chaste and truly excellent, which it lequired some excellence 
to lecogmse, that Kotzebue’s insanity should have spiead 
faster, by some fifty years, than Lessing’s wisdom , that 
Kant’s Philosophy should stand in the backgiound as a dreary 
and abortive dr , and Gall’s Craniology be held out to us 
from every booth as a reality , — ^all this lay in the nature of 
the case That many readers should draw conclusions from 
imperfect premises, and by the imports judge too hastily of 
the stock imported from, was likewise natural No unfair 
bias, no unwise indisposition, that we are aware of, has ever 
been at work in the matter , perhaps, at worst, a degree of 
indolence, a blamable incuriosity to all products of foreign 
genius for what more do we know of recent Spanish oi 
Italian hterature, than of Ger an , of Grossi and Manzoni, 
of Campomanes oi Jovellanos, than of Tieck and Richter ^ 
Wherever German ait, in those foims of it which need no 
mterpieter, has addressed us immediately, our lecogiiition of 
it has been piompt and hearty , from Durer to Mengs, from 
Handel to Weber and Beethoven, we have welcomed the 
painters and usicians of Germany, not only to our piaise, 
but to our affections and beneficence Nor, if in their 
literature we have been more backward, is the literature itself 
without blame Two centuries ago, translations from the 
German were comparatively frequent in England Luther’s 
Table-Talk is still a venerable classic in our language nay, 
Jacob Bohme has found a place among us, and this not as 
a dead letter, but as a living apostle to a still living sect of 
oui leligionists In the next century, indeed, translation 
ceased, but then it was, in a great measure, because there 
w little worth translating The horrors of the Thiity- 
Y rs War, followed by the conquests and conflagrations of 
Louis the Fourteenth, had desolated the country, French 
influence, extending from the courts of princes to the closets 
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of the learned, lay like a baleful incubus over the far nobler 
mmd of Germany, and all true nationality vanished from 
its liteiature, or was heard only in faint tones, which lived in 
the hearts of the people, but could not reach with any effect 
to the ears of foreigners ^ And now that the genius of the 
country has awakened in its old strength, our attention to 
it has certainly awakened also , and if we yet know little or 
nothing of the Germans, it is not because we wilfully do them 

^ Not that the Germans were idle , or altogether engaged, as we too loosely 
suppose, m the work of commentary and lexicography On the contiary, they 
rhymed and romanced with due vigour as to quantity , only the quahty was bad 
Two facts on this head may deserve mention In the year 1749 there were found 
in the library of one virtuoso no fewer than 300 volumes of devotional poetry, 
containing, says Horn, ‘a treasure of 33,712 German hymns’ , and, much about 
the same period, one of Gottsched’s scholars had amassed as many as 1500 
German novels, all of the seventeenth century The hymns we understand to 
be much better than the novels, or rather, perhaps, the novels to be much worse 
than the hymns Neither was critical study neglected, nor indeed honest 
endeavour on all hands to attain improvement witness the strange books fiom 
time to time put forth, and the still stranger institutions ebtablished for this 
purpose Among the former we have the ‘ Poetical Funnel ’ {Poeitsche Tnchter)y 
manufactured at Nurnberg m 1650, and professing, within six hours, to pour in 
the whole essence of this difficult art into the most unfurnished head Nurnberg 
also was the chief seat of the famous Metstersanger and their S anger szunfte^ or 
Smger-guilds, in which poetry was taught and practised like any other handicraft, 
and this by sober and well-meaning men, chiefly artisans, who could not under 
stand why labour, which manufactured so many things, should not also manu- 
facture another Of these tuneful guild-brethren, Hans Sachs, by trade a 
shoemaker, is greatly the most noted and most notable His father was a tailor , 
he himself learned the mystery of song under one Nunnebeck, a weaver He 
was an adherent of his great contemporary Luther, who has even deigned to 
acknowledge his services in the cause of the Reformation How diligent a 
labourer Sachs must have been, will appear from the fact, that, in his 74th 
year (1568), on examining his stock for publication, he found that he had written 
6048 poetical pieces, among which were 208 tragedies and comedies , and this 
besides having all along kept house, like an honest Nurnberg burgher, by 
assiduous and sufficient shoe-making ’ Hans is not without genius, and a shrewd 
irony , and, above all, the most gay, childlike, yet devout and solid character 
A man neither to be despised nor patronised , but left standing on his own basis, 
as a singular product, and a still legible symbol and clear mirror of the time 
and country where he lived His best piece known to us, and many are well 
worth perusing, is the Fastnachtsspiel (Shrovetide Farce) of tho. Narrenschnetdenj 
where the Doctor cures a bloated and lethargic patient by cutting-out half-a- 
dozen Fmls from his interior ’ 
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wrong, but, in good part, because they aie somewhat difficult 
to know 

In fact, piepossessions of aU sorts natuially enough find 
their place heie A country which has no national literature, 
01 a literature too insignificant to force its way abroad, must 
always be, to its neighbours, at least in every important 
spiritual respect, an unknown and misestimated counti^y 
Its towns may figure on our maps , its revenues, population, 
manufactures, political connexions, may be recorded m statis- 
tical books but the character of the people has no symbol 
and no voice , we cannot know them by speech and discourse, 
but only by mere sight and outward obseivation of their 
manners and procedure Now, if both sight and speech, if 
both travellers and native literature, are found but ineffectual 
in this respect, how incalculably more so the for er alone ^ 
To seize a character, even that of one an, in its life and 
secret mechams , requires a philosopher , to delineate it with 
truth and impressiveness, is work for a poet How shall one 
or two sleek clerical tutors, with here and there a tedium- 
stiicken ’squire, or speculative half-pay captain, give us views 
on such a subject ^ How shall a man, to whom all characters 
of individual men are like sealed books, of which he sees onl> 
the title and the covers, decipher, from his four-wheeled 
vehicle, and depict to us, the character of a nation ^ He 
courageously depicts his own optical delusions , notes this to 
be incomprehensible, that other to be insignificant ; much to 
be good, much to be bad, and most of all indifferent , and so, 
with a few flowing strokes, completes a picture which, though 
it may not even resemble any possible object, his countrymen 
are to take for a national portrait Nor is the fraud so 
readily detected for the character of a people has such 
complexity of aspect, that even the honest observer knows not 
always, not perhaps after long inspection, what to determine 
regarding it From his, only accidental, point of view, the 
figure stands before him like the tracings on veined marble, 
— a mass of mere random lines, and tints, and entangled 
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btiokes, out of which a lively fancy may shape almost any 
image But the image he bungs along with him is always 
the readiest , this is tried, it answers as well as anothei , 
and a second voucher now testifies its correctness Thus 
each, in confident tones, though it may be with a secret 
misgiving, repeats his precursor , the hundied times repeated 
comes in the end to be believed , the foreign nation is now 
once for all understood, decided on, and registered accord- 
ingly , and dunce the thousandth writes of it like dunce the 
fiist 

With the aid of literary and intellectual intercourse, much 
of this falsehood may, no doubt, be corrected yet even here, 
sound judgment is far from easy , and most national charac- 
ters aie still, as Hume long ago complained, the product 
lather of popular prejudice than of philosophic insight That 
the Germans, in particulai, have by no means escaped such 
misrepresentation, nay, perhaps have had more than the 
common share of it, cannot, in their circumstances, surpiise 
us From the time of Opitz and Flemming, to those of 
Klopstock and Lessing, — ^that is, from the early part of the 
seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth century, — ^they 
had scarcely any literatuie known abroad, or deserving to be 
known their political condition, during this same period, was 
oppressive and everyway unfortunate externally , and at home, 
the nation, split into so any factions and petty states, had 
lost all feeling of itself as of a nation; and its eneigies in 
arts as in arms were manifested only in detail, too often in 
collision, and always under foreign influence The French, 
at once their plunderers and their scoffers, described them 
to the rest of Europe as a semi-barbarous people , which 
comfortable fact the rest of Europe was willing enough to 
take on their woid. During the greater part of the last 
century, the Germans, in our intellectual survey of the world, 
were quietly omitted , a vague contemptuous ignorance pre- 
vailed respecting them , it was a Cimmerian land, where, if a 
few spaiks did glimmer, it was but so as to testify their own 
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existence, too feebly to enlighten us ^ The Germans pabbecl 
for appi entices in all provinces of art, and many foieign 
craftsmen scaicely allowed them so much 

Madame de StaePs book has done away with this all 
Euiope is now aware that the Germans aie something; some- 
thing independent and apart from others , nay, something 
deep, imposing and, if not admirable, wonderful What that 
something is, indeed, is sbill undecided , foi this gifted Iadj% 
Allemagney in doing much to excite curiosity, has still done 
little to satisfy or even direct it We can no longei make 
ignoiance a boast, but we are yet far from having acqmied 
light knowledge , and cavilleis, excluded from contemptuous 
negation, have found a resource in almost as contemptuous as- 
seition Translators are the same faithless and stolid lace that 
they have ever been * the particle of gold they bring us over is 
hidden from all but the ost patient eye, among shiploads of 
yellow sand and sulphur Gentle Dulness too, in this as in all 
other things, still loves her joke The Geimans, though much 
moie attended to, are peihaps not less mistaken than befoie. 

Doubtless, however, theie is in this increased attention a 
progiess tow aids the truth , which it is only investigation and 
discussion that can help us to find The study of German 
literature has already taken such film root among us, and is 
spreading so visibly, that by and by, as we believe, the tiue 
chaiacter of it must and will become known A result, which 
is to bring us into closer and friendlier union with foity 
millions of civilised men, cannot smely be other than desii- 

^ So late as the year i8ii, we find, from Fznkerton^s Geography^ the sole 
representative of German literature to be Gottshed (with has name wrong spelt), 
* who first introduced a more refined style * — Gottsched has been dead the 
greater part of a century , and, for the last fifty >ears, ranks among the Germans 
somewhat as Prynne or Alexander Ross does among ourselves A man of a 
cold, rigid, perseveraiit character, who mistook himself for a poet and the per 
faction of critics, and had skill to pass current during the greater pait of his 
literary life for such On the strengh of his Boileau and Baiiettx^ he long 
reignea supreme , but it was like Night, in rayless majesty, and over a slumber- 
ing people They awoke before his death, and hurled him, peihaps too indig- 
nantly, into his native Abj'Ss 
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able If they have precious tiuth to impait, we shall receive 
it as the highest of all gifts , if eiior, we shall not only reject 
it, but explain it and trace out its origin, and so help oui 
biethien also to reject it In either point of view, and foi 
ail piohtable pm poses of national intercourse, coirect know- 
ledge IS the fiist and indispensable preliminary 

Meanwhile, errors of all sorts prevail on this subject e\en 
among men of sense and liberality we have found so much 
hallucination, so many groundless oi half-grounded objections 
to German liteiatuie, that the tone in which a multitude of 
other men speak of it cannot appear extraordinary To much 
of this, e\en a slight knowledge of the Germans would fmmsh 
a sufficient answer We have thought it might be useful weie 
the chief of these objections maishalled in distinct order, and 
examined vith what degiee of light and fairness is at oui 
disposal In attempting this, we are vain enough, foi leasons 
aheadv stated, to fancy oui selves discharging what is in some 
soit a national duty It is unworthy of one great people to 
think falsely of another , it is unjust, and theiefore unworthy 
Of the injuiy it does to ourselves we do not speak, for that is 
an mfeiioi consideration ' yet surely if the giand piinciple of 
flee mteicouise is so piofitable in mateiial commerce, much 
more must it be in the commeice of the mind, the pioducts of 
which aie theiebynot so much transpoited out of one countiv 
into anothei, as multiplied o\ei all, foi the benefit of all, and 
Without loss to any If that man is a benefactor to the woild 
who causes two eais of com to grow wheie only one grew 
befoie, much more is he a benefactor who causes two tiuths 
to glow up together in harmonj and mutual confirmation, 
vheie befoie only one stood solitaiy, and, on that side at 
least, intolerant and hostile 

In dealing with the host of objections which front us on 
this subject, we think it may be convenient to lange them 
undei two principal heads The fiist, as lespects chiefly 
unsoundness or imperfection of sentiment, an erroi which 
may in general be denominated Bad Taste The second, as 
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lespects chiefly a wiong condition of intellect, an eiioi which 
may be designated by the general title of Mysticism Both 
of these, no doubt, are paitly connected , and each, in some 
degree, spimgs from and returns into the othei , yet, for 
present purposes, the divisions may be precise enough 

Fust, then, of the first It is objected that the Germans 
have a radically bad taste This is a deep-rooted objection, 
which assumes many forms, and extends through many 
ramifications Among men of less acquaintance with the 
subject of German taste, or of taste in general, the spiiit 
of the accusation seems to be somewhat as follows : That the 
Germans, with much natural susceptibility, are still in a 
lather coaise and uncultivated state of mind ; displaying, 
with the eneigy and other virtues of a rude people, many of 
their vices also , in particular, a certain wild and headlong 
temper, which seizes on all things too hastily and impetuously, 
weeps, storms, loves, hates, too fiercely and vocifeiously , de- 
lighting in coaise excitements, such as flaiing contrasts, vulgar 
honors, and all sorts of showy exaggeration Their literature, 
in particular, is thought to dwell with peculiar complacency 
among wizards and ruined towers, with mailed knights, secret 
tribunals, monks, spectres and banditti on the other hand, 
there is an undue love of moonlight, and mossy fountains, 
and the moral sublime then we have descriptions of things 
which should not be described , a general want of tact , nay, 
often a hollowness and want of sense In short, the German 
Muse comports herself, it is said, like a passionate and lathei 
fascinating, but tumultuous, uninstiucted and but half- 
civilised Muse A belle sauvage at best, we can onh love 
her with a sort of supercilious tolerance , often she tears 
a passion to rags , and, in her tumid rehemence, shuts 
without meaning, and to the offence of all literary decorum 
Now, in all this there is not wanting a certain degree of 
truth If any man will insist on taking Hemse'^s Aidingliello 
and Miller’s Siegioart^ and the works of Veit Webei the 
Younger, and, above all, the evei lasting Kotzebue, as his 
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specimens of German literature, he may establish many things 
Black Foiests, and the glories of Lubberland , sensuality and 
horioi, the spectre nun, and the chaimed moonshine, shall not 
be wanting Boisterous outlaws also, with huge whiskeis and 
the most cat-o’-mountain aspect , tear-stained sentimentalists, 
the grimmest anhaters, ghosts and the like suspicious char- 
acters, will be found in abundance We are little read in 
this bowl-and-dagger department , but we do understand it 
to have been at one time rather diligently cultivated , though 
at present it seems to be mostly lelinquished as unproductive 
Other forms of Unieason have taken its place , which in then 
turn must yield to still other forms , foi it is the natuie of 
this goddess to descend in fiequent avatars among men 
Perhaps not 1 s than five hundred volumes of such stuff 
could still be collected from the bookstalls of Germany By 
which iiuly we may learn that there is in that country a 
class of unwise men and unwise women , that many leaders 
theie labour under a degree of ignorance and mental vacancy, 
and read not actively but passively, not to learn but to be 
amused. Is this fact so very new to us ? Or what should 
we think of a German cntic that selected his specimens of 
British liteiature from the Castle Spectre^ Mr Lewis’s Monk^ 
or the Mysteiies of UdolpTio^ and Frankenstein or the Modem 
PromctJictis ^ Or would he judge lightly of oui diamatic 
taste, if he took his extracts from Mr Egan's Tom and Jerry , 
and told his readers, as he might truly do, that no plaj had 
ever enjoyed such currency on the English stage as this most 
classic peifoimance ^ We think, not In like manner, till 
some author of acknowledged meiit shall so write among the 
Germans, and be approved of by critics of acknowledged 
merit among them, or at least secuie for himself some pei- 
manencj of favour among the million, we can pxove nothing 
by such instances That theie is so perveise an author, or 
so blind a critic, m the whole compass of German liteiatiiie, 
w^e ha've no hesitation in denying 

But farthei among men of deeper \iews, and with legaid 
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to works of really standaid character, we find, though not 
the same, a similar objection repeated. Goethe'^s Wilhelm 
Meister^ it is said, and Faust^ are full of bad taste also 
With respect to the taste in which they are written, we shall 
have occasion to say somewhat hereafter meanwhile we may 
be permitted to lemark that the objection would have more 
force, did it seem to originate from a more mature con- 
sideration of the subject We have heard few English 
criticisms of such works, in which the first condition of an 
approach to accuracy was complied with , — a transposition 
of the critic into the authors point of vision, a survey of the 
authors means and objects as they lay before himself, and a 
just trial of these by rules of universal application. Faust ^ 
for instance, passes with many of us for a mere tale of 
sorcery and art-magic It would scarcely be ore unwise to 
consider Hamlet as depending for its am interest on the 
ghost that walks in it, than to regard Faust as a production 
of that sort For the present, therefore, this objection may 
be set aside , or at least may be considered not as an 
assertion, but an inquiry, the answer to which may turn out 
rather that the German taste is different from ours, than 
that it IS worse Nay, with regard even to difference, we 
should scarcely reckon it to be of great moment Two 
nations that agree m estimating Shakspeare as the highest 
of all poets, can differ in no essential principle, if they undei- 
stood one another, that relates to poetrv 

Nevertheless, this opinion of our opponents has attained a 
certain degree of consistency with itself , one thing is thought 
to throw light on another; nay, a quiet little theory has 
been propounded to explain the whole phenomenon. The 
cause of this bad t te, we are assured, lies in the condition 
of the Ger an authors These, it seems, are generally very 
poor , the ceremonial law of the country excludes the from 
all society with the great , they cannot acquire the polish of 
drawing-rooms, but must live in mean houses, and therefoie 
write and think in a mean style 
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Apart fiom the tiuth of these assumptions, and in respect 
of the theory itself, we confess there is something in the face 
of it that afflicts us Is it, then, so certain that taste and 
riches are indissolubly connected ? That truth of feeling must 
ever be preceded by weight of puise, and the eyes be dim foi , 
universal and eternal Beauty, till they have long rested on 
gilt walls and costly furnituie ? To the great body of man- 
kind this were heavy news, for, of the thousand, scarcely 
one IS rich, or connected with the rich , nine hundred and 
ninety-nine have always been poor, and must always be so 
We take the liberty of questioning the whole postulate We 
think that, for acquiring true poetic taste, riches, or associa- 
tion with the iich, are distinctly among the minor requisites , 
that, m fact, they have little or no concern with the mattei 
This we shall now endeavour to make probable 

Taste, if it mean anything but a paltry connoisseurship, 
must mean a geneial susceptibility to tiuth and nobleness , 
a sense to discern, and a heait to love and reverence, all 
beauty, order, goodness, wheresoever or in whatsoever foims 
and accompaniments they are to be seen This suiely implies, 
as its chief condition, not any given external rank oi situa- 
tion, but a finely-gifted mind, puiified into harmony with 
itself, into keenness and justness of vision , above all, kindled 
into love and generous admiration Is cultuie of this soit 
found exclusively among the higher lanLs ? We belie\e it 
pioceeds less from without than within, in every rank The 
charms of Nature, the majesty of Man, the infinite loveliness 
of Truth and Virtue, aie not hidden fiom the eye of the 
poor , but from the eye of the vain, the coriupted and self- 
seeking, be he poor oi iich In old ages, the humble 
Minstiel, a mendicant, and lord of nothing but his haip and 
his own free soul, had intimations of those glories, while to 
the proud Baron in his barbaric halls they weie unknown 
Nor is there still any aristocratic monopoly of judgment moie 
than of genius foi as to that Science of Negation^ which is 
taught peculiarly by men of professed elegance, we confess 
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^^e hold it rather cheap It is a necessary, but decidedly a 
subordinate accomplishment, nay, if it be lated as the 
highest, it becomes a ruinous vice This is an old truth , 
yet ever needing new application and enfoi cement Let us 
know what to love, and we shall know also vhat to i eject, 
what to affirm, and we shall know also what to deny but 
it IS dangerous to begzn with denial, and fatal to end with it 
To deny is e y , nothing is sooner learnt or more generally 
practised as matters go, we need no man of polish to teach 
it , but rather, if possible, a bundled men of wisdom to show 
us its limits, and teach us its leveise 

Such IS our hypothesis of the case how stands it with the 
facts P Are the fineness and tiuth of sense manifested by 
the artist found, in most instances, to be proportionate to 
his wealth and elevation of acquaintance ? Are they found 
to have any perceptible relation either with the one or the 
other We imagine, not Whose taste in painting, foi 
instance, is truei and finei than Claude Loiraine*'s^ And 
was not he a poor colour-grinder, outi’vaidly the meanest 
of menials ? Where, again, we might ask, lay Shakspeaie's 
lent-ioll , and what geneious peer took him by the hand and 
unfolded to him the ^ open secret ’ of the Univeise , teaching 
him that this was beautiful, and that not so ^ Was he not 
a peasant by biith, and by foitune something lover , and was 
it not thought uch, even in the height of his reputation, 
that Southampton allowed him* equal pationage vith the 
zanies, jugglers and bearwards of the time ^ Yet compaie 
his taste, even as it respects the negati\e side of things , for, 
in regard to the positive and fai highei side, it admits no 
comparison with any other ortaFs, — compaie it, for in- 
stance, with the taste of Beaumont and Fletchei, his con- 
temporaries, men of rank and education, and of fine genius 
like himself Tried even by the nice, fastidious and in gieat 
part false and artificial delicacy of modern times, how stands 
it with the two paities , with the gay tiiumphant men of 
fashion, and the pool vagi ant linkboy ? Does the lattei sin 
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against, we shall not say taste, but etiquette, as the foimer 
do? For one line, for one word, which some Chesterfield 
might wish blotted from the first, are there not in the others 
whole pages and scenes which, with palpitating heart, he 
would hurry into deepest night ? This too, observe, respects 
not their genius, but their culture, not their appropriation 
of beauties, but their rejection of deformities, by supposition 
the grand and peculiar result of high breeding * Surely, 
m such instances, even that hu ble supposition is ill 
borne out 

The truth of the matter seems to be, that with the culture 
of a genuine poet, thinker or other artist, the influence of 
rank has no exclusive or even special concern For men of 
action, for senators, public speakers, political writers, the 
case may be different ; but of such we speak not at present. 
Neither do we speak of imitators, and the crowd of ediocre 
men, to whom fashionable life sometimes gives an external 
inoffensiveness, often compensated by a frigid malignity of 
character. We speak of en who, fro amid the perplexed 
and conflicting ele ents of their everyday existence, are to 
form the selves into harmony and wisdom, and show forth 
the sa e wisdom to others that exist along with the . To 
such a man, high life, as it is called, will be a province of 
human life, but nothing more He will study to deal with 
it he deals with all forms of mortal being; to do it 
justice, and to draw instruction from it . but his light will 
come from a loftier region, or he wanders forever in darkness , 
dwindles into a an of vers de societe^ or attains at best to 
be a Walpole or a Caylus Still less can we think that he 
IS to be viewed as a hireling, that his excellence will be 
regulated by his pay. ^ Sufficiently provided for from within, 
he has need of little from without ’ food and rai ent, and 
an unviolated home, will be given him in the rudest land , 
and with these, while the kind earth is round him, and the 
everl ting heaven is over hi , the world has little more that 
it n give Is he poor ? So also were Homer and Socrates , 
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so was Samuel Johnson, so was John Milton Shall 
reproach him with his poverty, and infer that, because he is 
poor, he must likewise be worthless God forbid that the 
time should ever co e when he too shall esteem riches the 
synonym of good ^ The spirit of Mammon has a wide 
empire , but it cannot, and must not, be worshipped in the 
Holy of Holies Nay, does not the heart of every genuine 
disciple of literature, however mean his sphere, instinctively 
deny this principle, as applicable either to himself or another ^ 
Is it not rather true, as D’Alembert has said, that for every 
man of letters, who deserves that na e, the motto and the 
watchword will be Freedo , Truth, and even this same 
PovERTT, that if he fear the last, the two first can nevei 
be ade sure to him ? 

We have stated these things, to bring the question some- 
what nearer its real b is ; not for the sake of the Ger ans, 
who nowise need the admission of the The German 
authors are not poor , neither are they excluded from asso- 
ciation with the wealthy and well-born On the contrary, 
we scruple not to say, that in both these respects they are 
considerably better situated than our own Their book- 
sellers, it is true, cannot pay as ours do , yet, there as here, 
a man lives by his writings , and, to compare J or dens with 
Johnson and DJsraeh^ somewhat better there than here No 
case like our own noble Otway’s h met us in their bio- 
graphies , Boyces and Chattertons are much rarer in German 
than in English history But farther, and what is far more 
1 portant From the number of universities, libraries, col- 
lections of art, museums, and other literary or scientific 
institutions of a public or private nature, we question 
whether the chance which a meritonous an of letters has 
before hi , of obtaining some permanent appoint ent, some 
independent civic existence, is not a hundred to one m favour 
of the German, compared with the Englishman This is a 
weighty item, and indeed the weightiest of all , for it will 
be granted, that, for the votary of literature, the relation of 
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entire dependence on the merchants of literature iSj at best> 
and however liberal the teims, a highly questionable one 
It tempts him daily and hourly to sink from an artist into 
a manufacturer ; nay, so precarious, fluctuating and everyway 
unsatisfactory must his civic and economic concerns become, 
that too many of his class cannot even attain the praise of 
common honesty as manufactures There is, no doubt, a 
spirit of martyrdom, as we have asserted, which can sustain 
this too but few indeed have the spirit of martyrs, and 
that state of matters is the safest which requiies it least 
The German authors, moreover, to their credit be it spoken, 
see to set less store by wealth than many of ours There 
have been piudent, quiet men among them, who actually 
appeared not to want more wealth , whom wealth could not 
te pt, either fco this hand or that, from their preappointed 
aims Neither must we think so haidly of the German 
nobility as to believe them insensible to genius, oi of opinion 
that a patent from the Lion King is so supeiior to ‘ a patent 
direct from Almighty God’ A fair propoition of the 
German authors are themselves men of rank we mention 
only, as of our own time, and notable in othei respects, the 
two Stolbergs and Nov alls Let us not be unjust to this 
class of persons It is a poor enor to figure them as wrapt- 
up in ceremonial stateliness, avoiding the most gifted man of 
a lowei station, and, for their own supeicilious tiivialitv, 
themselves avoided by all truly gifted men On the whole, 
we should change our notion of the German nobleman that 
ancient, thirsty, thickheaded, sixteen-quartered Baron, who 
still hovers in our minds, never did exist in such perfection, 
and is now as extinct as our own Squire Western His 
descendant is a man of other culture, other aims and other 
habits We question whether theie is an aiistocracy in 
Europe, which, taken as a whole, both m a public and 
private capacity, more honours art and hteratuie, and does 
more both in public and private to encourage them Ex- 
cluded from society ^ What, we would ask, was Wieland’s, 
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SchillerX HeideFs, Johannes Mullei’s societj ^ Has not 
Goethe, by birth a Frankfort burgher, been, since his twent} - 
sixth year, the companion, not of nobles but of princes, and 
for half his life a minister of state ? And is not this man, 
unrivalled in so any far deeper qualities, known also and 
felt to be unnvalled in nobleness of breeding and bearing , 
fit not to learn of princes in this respect, but by the example 
of his daily life to teach them ^ 

We hear much of the munificent spiiit displayed among 
the better classes in England , their high estimation of the 
arts, and generous patronage of the artist We rejoice to 
hear it , we hope it is true, and will become truer and truer 
We hope that a great change has taken place among these 
classes, since the time when Bishop Burnet could write of 
them, ‘ They are for the most part the worst instructed, and 
the least knowing, of any of their rank I ever went among ^ 
Nevertheless, let us arrogate to ourselves no exclusive praise 
in this particular Other nations can appreciate the arts, 
and cherish then cultivators, as well as we Nay, while 
learning from us in many other matteis, we suspect the 
Germans might even teach us somewhat in regaid to this. 
At all events, the pity, which certain of our authors express 
foi the civil condition of their brethien in that country is^ 
from such a quarter, a superfluous feeling Nowhere, let us 
rest assuied, is genius moie devoutly honouied than there, by 
all ranks of men, from peasants and burghers up to legislators 
and kings It was but last year that the Diet of the Empire 
passed an Act in favour of one individual poet the Final 
Edition of Goethe’s Works was guaranteed to be protected 
against commercial injury in every State of Germany, and 
special assurances to that effect were sent him, in the kindest 
terms, fiom all the Authorities there assembled, some of 
them the highest in his country or in Em ope Nay, even 
while we write, aie not the newspapers recording a visit from 
the Sovereign of Bavaria in peison to the same venerable 
man ^ — a mere ceiemony perhaps, but one which almost 
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lecalls to us the era of the antique Sages and the Grecian 
Kings. 

This hypothesis, therefore, it would seem, is not supported 
by facts, and so leturns to its original elements The causes 
it alleges are impossible but, what is still more fatal, the 
effect it pioposes to account for has, in reality, no existence 
We venture to deny that the Germans are defective in taste , 
even as a nation, as a public, taking one thing with anothei, 
%e i agine they may stand comparison with any of their 
neighbours , as writers, as ciitics, they may decidedly court 
it True, there is a mass of dulness, awkwardness and false 
susceptibility in the lower regions of their literature but is 
not bad taste endemical in such regions of every literature 
under the sun ? Pure Stupidity, indeed, is of a quiet nature, 
and content to be meiely stupid But seldom do we find it 
pure, seldom unadulterated with some tincture of ambition, 
which drives it into new and strange metamorphoses Here 
it has assumed a contemptuous trenchant an, intended to 
lepresent superior tact, and a sort of all- wisdom, there a 
truculent atrabilious scowl, which is to stand for passionate 
strength' now we have an outpouring of tumid feivour, 
now a fiuitless, thmatic hunting after wit and humoui 
Grave or gay, enthusiastic or derisive, admiring oi despising, 
the dull man would be something which he is not and cannot 
be Shall we confess that, of these two common extremes, 
we leckon the German erior considerably the more harmless, 
and, in our day, by far the ore curable Of unwise 
admiration much may be hoped, for much good is really in 
it but unwise contempt is itself a negation , nothing comes 
of it, for it nothing 

To judge of a national taste, howevei, we must raise our 
view fro its transitory modes to its perennial models , from 
the mass of vulgar writers, who blaze out and are extinguished 
with the popular delusion which they flatter, to those few 
who are admitted to shine with a pure and lasting lustre , to 
whom, by common consent, the ejes of the people are turned, 
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as to its loadstars and celestial luminaries Among Geiman 
wi iters of tins stamp, we would ask any candid reader of 
them, let him be of what country or creed he might, whethei 
bad taste struck him as a prevailing characteiistic Was 
Wieland’s taste uncultivated? Taste, we should say, and 
taste of the very species which a disciple of the Negative 
School would call the highest, formed the gieat object of his 
life, the perfection he unweariedly endeavoured after, and, 
more than any other perfection, has attained The most 
fastidious Frenchman might read him, with ad iration of 
his erely French qualities And is not Klopstock, with 
his deal enthusiasm, his azure puiity, and heavenly if still 
somewhat cold and lunar light, a man of taste? His 
Messias reminds us oftener of no other poets than of Virgil 
and Racine But it is to Lessing that an Englishman would 
turn with readiest affection We cannot but wonder that 
more of this man is not known among us , or that the know- 
ledge of him has not done more to remove such misconcep- 
tions Among all the wiiters of the eighteenth century, we 
will not except even Diderot and David Hume, there is not 
one of a moie compact and iigid intellectual stiucture , who 
more distinctly knows what he is aiming at, or with more 
gracefulness, vigour and precision sets it forth to his readers 
He thinks with the clearness and piercing sharpness of the 
most expert logician , but a genial fire pervades hi , a wit, 
a heartiness, a general richness and fineness of nature, to 
which most logicians are strangers He is a sceptic in many 
things, but the noblest of sceptics, a mild, manly, half- 
careless enthusiasm struggles through his indignant unbelief 
he stands before us like a toilworn but unweaiied and heroic 
champion, earning not the conquest but the battle , as indeed 
himself admits to us, that ^ it is not the finding of truth, but 
the honest search for it, that profits ’ We confess, we should 
be entirely at a loss for the literaiy cieed of that man who 
reckoned Lessmg other than a thoroughly cultivated wiiter; 
nay, entitled to rank, in this particular, with the most dis- 
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tingmshed writers of any existing nation As a poet, as a 
critic, philosopher, or controversialist, his style will be found 
precisely such as we of England are accustomed to ad ire 
most, brief, nervous, vivid, yet quiet, without glitter or 
antithesis , idiomatic, pure without purism , transparent, yet 
full of character and reflex hues of meaning ^ Every sentence,’ 
says Horn, and justly, ^ is like a phalanx ’ , not a word wrong- 
placed, not a woid that could be spared, and it forms itself 
so calmly and lightly, and stands in its completeness, so gaj, 
yet so impregnable ^ As a poet he contemptuously denied 
himself all merit , but his readers have not taken him at his 
w'ord heie too a similar felicity of style attends him , his 
plays, his Minna von Barnhelm^ his Emilie Galotii, his Nathan 
der Weisey have a genuine and graceful poetic life, yet no 
woiks known to us in any language are purer fiom exaggeia- 
tion, 01 any appearance of falsehood They are pictures, we 
might say, painted not in colours, but m crayons , yet a 
strange attraction lies in them, for the figures are giouped 
into the finest attitudes, and tiue and spirit-speaking in every 
line. It IS with his style chiefly that we have to do here , 
yet we must add, that the matter of his works is not less 

eritorious His Criticism and philosophic or religious 
Scepticism were of a higher mood than had yet been heaid 
m Europe, still more in Germany his Dramatuigie first 
exploded the pietensions of the Fiench theatre, and, with 
irresistible conviction, made Shakspeare known to his country- 
men , prepaimg the way for a brighter era in their literature, 
the chief men of which still thankfully look back to Lessing 
as their patriarch His Laocoon^ with its deep glances into 
the philosophy of Art, his Dialogues of Freemasons^ a work 
of fai higher impoit than its title mdicates, may yet teach 
many things to most of us, which we know not, and ought 
to know 

With Lessing and Klopstock might be joined, in this 
respect, nearly eveiy one, we do not say of their distinguished, 
but even of their tolerated contemporaries The two Jacobis, 
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known moie or less in all countries, aie little known heie, if 
they are accused of wanting literary taste These are men, 
whether as thinkers or poets, to be regarded and admired foi 
then mild and lofty wisdom, the devoutness, the benignity 
and calm grandeur of their philosophical views In such, it 
weie strange if among so many high merits, this low^er one of 
a just and elegant style, which is indeed their natural and 
even necessary pioduct, had been wanting We lecommend 
the elder Jacobi no less for his clearness than for his depth , 
of the younger, it may be enough in this point of view to 
say, that the chief piaisers of his earlier poetry were the 
French Neither are Hamann and Mendelssohn, who could 
meditate deep thoughts, defective in the power of uttering 
them with propriety The Phcedon of the lattei, in its chaste 
piecision and simplicity of style, may almost remind us of 
Xenophon . Socrates, to our mind, has spoken in no modern 
language so like Socrates, as here, by the lips of this wise 
and cultivated Jew ^ 

Among the poets and moie populai wuiteis of the time, 
the case is the same Utz, Gelleit, Cramer, Ramlei, Kleist, 
Hagedoin, Rabener, Gleim, and a multitude of lesser men, 

^ The history of Mendelssohn is interesting m itself, and full of encouragenaent 
to all lovers of self improvement At thirteen he was a wandering Jewish 
beggar, without health, without home, almost without a language, — for the jargon 
of broken Hebrew and provincial German which he spoke could scarcely be called 
one At middle age he could write this Phcodon ^ was a man of wealth and 
breeding, and ranked among the teachers of his age Like Pope, he abode by 
his original creed, though often solicited to change it indeed, the grand problem 
of his hfe was to better the inward and outward condition of his own ill fated 
people , for whom he actually accomplished much benefit He was a mild, 
shrewd and worthy man , and might well love Phmdon and Socrates, for his own 
character was Socratic ITe was a friend of Lessing’s indeed, a pupil ; for 
Lessing, having accidentally met him at chess, recognised the spint that la> 
struggling under such incumbrances, and generously undertook to help him 
By teaching the poor Jew a little Greek, he disenchanted him from the 
Talmud and the Rabbins The two were afterwards co labourers m Nicolai’s 
Deutsche Btbhoiheky the 6rst German Review of any character , which, how 
ever, in the hands of Nicolai himself, it subsequently lost Mendelssohn’s 
Works have mostly been translated into French 
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whatevei excellencies they might want, ceitainly are not 
chargeable with bad taste Nay, perhaps of all writers they 
are the least chargeable with it a certain clear, light, un- 
affected elegance, of a higher nature than French elegance, it 
might be, yet to the exclusion of all very deep or genial 
qualities, was the excellence they strove aftei, and, for the 
ost part, in a fair measure attained. They resemble English 
writers of the same, or perhaps an eailier period, more than 
any other foreigners apart fiom Pope, whose influence is 
visible enough, Beattie, Logan, Wilkie, Glover, unknown 
perhaps to any of them, ight otherwise have almost seemed 
their odels Goldsmith also would rank among them , 
perhaps in legard to true poetic genius, at their head, foi 
none of them has left us a Yucai of WaJceJield ^ though, in 
regard to judgment, knowledge, geneial talent, his place 
i\ouId scaicely be so high 

The same thing holds in geneial, and with fewer diaw- 
backs, of the somewhat later and more energetic race, de- 
nominated the Gottingen School^ in contradistinction from 
the Saxon^ to which Rabenei, Cramer and Gellert directly 
belonged, and ost of those others indiiectly Holty, 
Burger, the two Stolbergs, are men whom Bossu might 
measure with his scales and compasses as strictly as he 
pleased Of Heider, Schiller, Goethe, we speak not here 
they are men of another stature and foim of movement, 
whom Bossu’s scale and compasses could not measure without 
difficulty, or lather not at all To say that such men wrote 
with taste of this sort, weie saying little, for this forms not 
the apex, but the basis, in their conception of style , a quality 
not to be paraded as an excellence, but to be understood as 
indispensable, as there by necessity and like a thing of course 

In truth, for it must be spoken out, our opponents aie 
widely astray in this matter , so widely that their views of it 
are not only dim and perplexed, but altogether imaginary and 
delusive It is proposed to school the Germans in the 
Alphabet of taste, and the Geimans are already busied vnth 
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tlieir Accidence ^ Fai fiom being behind othei nations in 
the practice or science of Ciiticis , it is a fact, for which 
we fearlessly refer to all competent judges, that they aie 
distinctly and even considerably in ad\ance We state what 
IS already known to a gieat part of Em ope to be tiue- 
Criticism has assumed a new foim in Germany, it pioceeds 
on other pimciples, and proposes to itself a highei aim The 
grand question is not now a question concerning the qualities 
of diction, the coherence of metaphois, the fitness of senti- 
ments, the general logical truth, in a woik of art, as it was 
some half-century ago among most ciitics, neithei is it a 
question mainly of a psychological sort, to be answered by 
discovering and delineating the peculiar nature oi the poet 
from his poetiy, as is usual with the best of our own critics 
at present but it is, not indeed exclusnely, but inclusively 
of those two other questions, properly and ultimately a 
question on the essence and peculiar life of the poetry itself. 
The fiist of these questions, as we see it answeied, for in- 
stance, in the ciiticisms of Johnson and Karnes, lelates, 
stiictly speaking, to the garment of poetiy, the second, 
indeed, to its body and material existence, a much highei 
point , but only the last to its soul and spiritual existence, by 
which alone can the body, in its movements and phases, be 
informed with significance and lational life The problem is 
not now to determine by what mechanism Addison composed 
sentences and stiuck-out similitudes , but by what far finei and 
more mysterious mechanism Shakspeare organised his diamas, 
and gave life and individuality to his Ariel and his Hamlet 
Wherein lies that life, how have they attained that shape 
and individuality ^ Whence comes that empyrean fiie, which 
iiiadiates their whole being, and pierces, at least m starry 
gleams, like a diviner thing, into all heaits^* Aie these 
dramas of his not veri-similar only, but true ; nay, truei 
than reality itself, since the essence of unmixed reality is 
bodied foith in them under more expressive symbols ? MTiat 
IS this unity of theirs , and can oui deepei inspection discern 
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it to be indivisible, and existing by necessity, because each woiL 
springs, as it were, from the general elements of all Thought, 
and giovvs up therefiom, into form and expansion by its 
own growth ^ Not only who was the poet, and how did he 
compose , but what and how was the poem, and why was it 
a poem and not rhymed eloquence, cieation and not figuied 
passion ^ These are the questions for the critic Ciiticism 
stands like an inteipreter between the inspired and the unin- 
spired , between the prophet and those who hear the melody 
of his words, and catch some glimpse of their mateiial 
meaning, but understand not their deeper import She pre- 
tends to open for us this deeper import , to clear our sense 
that it may discern the puie brightness of this eternal Beauty, 
and lecogmse it as heaienly, under all fox ms where it looks 
forth, and reject, as of the eaith earthy, all forms, be then 
mateiial splendoui what it may, 'vvhere no gleaming of that 
other shines through 

This is the task of Criticism, as the Geimans understand 
it And how do they accomplish this task ^ By a vague 
declamation clothed in gorgeous mystic phiaseology By 
vehement tumultuous anthems to the poet and his poetrj , 
by epithets and laudatory similitudes drawn from Tartarus 
and Eljsium, and all mtei mediate teirois and glories, wherebv, 
in tiuth, it IS lendeied clear both that the poet is an ex- 
tiemely gieat poet, and also that the critic's allotment of 
undei standing, overflowed by these Pythian raptuies, has un- 
happily melted into deliqumm ? Nowise in this manner do 
the Geimans pi oceed but by iigoious scientific inquiry, by 
appeal to principles which, whether coirect oi not, have been 
deduced patiently, and by long investigation, from the highest 
and calmest legions of Philosophy Poi this finer portion of 
their Criticism is now also embodied in systems , and stand- 
ing, so far as these leach, coherent, distinct and methodical, 
no less than, on their much shallowei foundation, the systems 
of Boileau and Blair That this new Criticism is a complete, 
much moie a certain science, we are far from meaning to 
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affix m the cesthetic theories of Kant, Herdei, Schillei, Goethe, 
Richter, vary in external aspect, accoiding to the varied 
habits of the individual , and can at best only be regaided as 
approximations to the tiuth, oi modifications of it , each 
ciitic representing it, as it harmonises moie or less perfectly 
with the other intellectual pei suasions of his ovm mind, and 
of diffeient classes of minds that resemble his Nor can we 
here undertake to inquire what degiee of such approximation 
to the truth there is in each or all of these writeis , or in 
Tieck and the two Schlegels, who, especially the latter, ha\e 
labouied so meiitoriously in reconciling these various opinions, 
and so successfully in impressing and diffusing the best spiiit 
of them, fiist in then own country, and now also in several 
otheis Thus much, however, we will say That we reckon 
the mere ciicumstance of such a science being in existence, a 
ground of the highest consideration, and worthy the best 
attention of all inquiiing men For we should eir widely if 
we thought that this new tendency of critical science pei tains 
to Geimany alone It is a Euiopean tendency, and spimgs 
fiom the general condition of intellect in Em ope We our- 
selves have all, foi the last thiity years, more oi less distinctly 
felt the necessity of such a science witness the neglect into 
which our Blaus and Bossus have silently fallen, oui inci eased 
and increasing admiiation, not only of Shakspeaie, but of all 
his contemporaiies, and of all who breathe any poition of his 
spiiit , our contioveisy whethei Pope was a poet , and so 
much vague effort on the pait of oui best critics eveiywheie 
to express some still unexpressed idea concerning the nature 
of true* poetiy , as if they felt in their hearts that a pure 
gloiy, nay, a divineness, belonged to it, foi which they had as 
yet no name and no intellectual form But in Italy too, in 
Fiance itself, the same thing is visible Their giand contio- 
\eisy, so hotly mged, between the Classicists and Romanticists 
m which the Schlegels are assumed, much too loosely, on all 
hands, as the pations and geneiaiissimos of the lattei, shows 
us sufficiently what spirit is at work in that long-stagnant 
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literature Doubtless this turbid feimenbation of the ele- 
ments will at length settle into cleaniessj both there and here, 
as in Geimany it has already in a gieat measure done, and 
peihaps a moie serene and genial poetic day is everywhere to 
be expected with some confidence How much the example 
of the Geimans ay have to teach us m this paiticulai, needs 
no farther exposition 

The authois and fiist promulgators of this new critical 
doctrine weie at one time contemptuously named the Nezc) 
School , nor was it till after a war of all the few good heads 
in the nation with all the many bad ones had ended as such 
i^ars must ever do,^ that these cutical principles were gener- 
ally adopted , and their assertois found to be no School, 
oi new heietical Sect, but the ancient piimitive Catholic 
Communion, of which all sects that had any hung light m 
them iieie but membeis and subordinate modes It is, 
indeed, the most sacred article of this creed to pi each 
and piactise universal tolerance Every literature of the 
world has been cultivated by the Germans, and to eveij 
literature they have studied to give due honour. Shakspeare 
and Homer, no doubt, occupy alone the loftiest station in 
the poetical Olympus ; but there is space in it for all true 
Singers out of every age and clime Ferdusi and the piimeval 
Mythologists of Hindostan live in brotherly union with the 
Tioubadours and ancient Stoiytellers of the West The 
wayward m\stic gloom of Caldeion, the lurid fire of Dante, 
the auroial light of Tasso, the cleai icy glitter of Racine, all 
are acknowledged and ie\eienced, na\, in the celestial foie- 

^ It began in Schiller’s Musenahnanach for 1797 The Xemen (a series of 
philosophic epigiams jointly by Schiller and Goethe) descended there unex- 
pectedly, lihe a dood of ethereal fire, on the German literary world , quickening 
ail that was noble into new life, but visiting the ancient empire of Dulness with 
astonishment and imluiown pangs The agitation was extreme , scarcely smce 
the age of Luther has there been such stir and stnfe m the intellect of Germany , 
indeed, scarcely smce that age has there been a controversy, if vfo. consider its 
ultimate beaiirgs on the best and noblest interests of mankind, so important as 
tbs, which, for the time, seemed only to turn on metaphysical subtleties, and 
mitteis of mere elegance Its farther applications became apparent by degrees 
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couit an abode has been appointed for the Gressets and 
Delilles, that no spark of inspiration, no tone of ental music, 
might remain unrecognised The Geimans study foreign 
nations in a spirit which desei\es to be oftener imitated It 
IS their honest endeavour to understand each, with its own 
peculiarities, in its own special manner of existing ; not that 
they may praise it, or censure it, or atte pt to alter it, but 
simply that they may see this manner of existing as the 
nation itself sees it, and so participate in whatever worth 
oi beauty it has brought into being Of all literatures, 
accoidmgly, the Geiman has the best as well as the most 
tianslations ; men like Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Schlegel, 
Tieck, have not disdained this task Of Shakspeare there 
are three entire versions admitted to be good , and we know 
not how many partial, or considered as bad In their critic- 
isms of hi , we ourselves have long ago ad itted that no 
such clear judgment or hearty appreciation of his ents 
had ever been exhibited by any critic of our own 

To attempt stating in separate aphorisms the doctrines of 
this new poetical system, would, in such space as is now 
allowed us, be to insure them of misapprehension The 
science of Criticism, as the Germans practise it, is no study 
of an hour , for it springs from the depths of thought, and 
remotely or immediately connects itself with the subtlest 
problems of all philosophy One characteristic of it we may 
state, the obvious parent of many others. Poetic beauty, 
ill its pure essence, is not, by this theory, as by all our 
theones, from Hume’s to Alison’s, derived from anything 
external, or of merely intellectual ongin, not from associa- 
tion, or any reflex or reminiscence of meie sensations , nor 
fiom natural love, either of imitation, of similarity in dis- 
similaiity, of excitement by contrast, or of seeing difficulties 
overcome On the contrary, it is assumed as underived , not 
borrowing its existence fiom such sources, but as lending to 
most of these then significance and principal charm for the 
mind It dwells and is born in the inmost Spirit of Man, 
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united to all lo\e of Virtue, to all true belief in God , or 
rather, it is one with this love and this belief, another phase 
of the same highest principle in the mysterious infinitude of the 
human Soul To appiehend this beauty of poetry, in its full 
and purest brightness, is not easy, but difficult , thousands on 
thousands eagerly r d poems, and attain not the smallest taste 
of it , yet to all uncorrupted hearts, some efiulgences of this 
heavenly glory are here and theie re\ealed , and to apprehend 
it clearly and wholly, to acquire and maintain a sense and heait 
that sees and worships it, is the last perfection of all humane 
culture With mere readeis for amusement, therefore, this 
Criticism has, and can have, nothing to do , these find then 
amusement, in less or greater measuie, and the nature of 
Poetiy lemains forever hidden from them in deepest conceal- 
ment On all hands, theie is no truce given to the hypothesis, 
that the ultimate object of the poet is to please Sensation, 
even of the finest and most laptuious soit, is not the end, 
but the means Ait is to be lo\ed, not because of its ejffects, 
but because of itself, not because it is useful for spiritual 
pleasure, or even for moral culture, but because it is Ait, and 
the highest in man, and the soul of all Beauty To inquire aftei 
its utility j would be like inquiimg after the utility of a God, 
or, what to the Geimans would sound sti anger than it does 
to us, the utility of Virtue and Religion — On these paiticu- 
lars, the authenticity of which we might veiify, not so much 
by citation of individual passages, as by refeience to the scope 
and spiiit of whole tieatises, we must for the piesent leave 
our leadeis to then own leflections Might w'e advise them, 
it would be to inquire faither, and, if possible, to see the 
matter with their own ejes 

Meanw^hile, that all this must tend, among the Germans, 
to laise the geneial standaid of Ait, and of what an Artist 
ought to be in his own esteem and that of others, will be 
leadily inferied The charactei of a Poet does, accordingly, 
stand highei with the Germans than with most nations 
That he is a man of integiity as a man , of zeal and honest 
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diligence in his art, and of true manly feeling towards all 
men, is of couise presupposed Of peisons that are not so, 
but employ their gift, in rhyme or otheiwi'^e, for brutish oi 
malignant purposes, it is undeistood that such lie without 
the limits of Criticism, being subjects not foi the judge of 
Art, but for the judge of Police But even with regaid to 
the fair tradesman, who oiFers his talent m open market, to 
do work of a harmless and acceptable sort for hire, — with 
regard to this person also, their opinion is very low The 
‘ Bread-artist,’ as they call him, can gam no leverence foi 
himself from these men ‘ Unhappy mortal,’ sajs the mild 
but lofty -minded Schiller, ^Unhappy mortal, that, with 
Science and Art, the noblest of all instruments, eifectest and 
attemptest nothing moie than the day- drudge with the 
meanest, that, in the domam of perfect Freedom, bearest 
about in thee the spirit of a Slave ! ’ Nay, to the genuine 
Poet they deny even the privilege of regarding what so many 
cherish, under the title of their ‘fame,’ as the best and 
highest of all Hear Schillei again 

‘The Aitist, it IS true, is the son of his age , but pity for him if he is 
its pupil, 01 even its favourite ’ Let some beneficent dninity snatch 
him, when a suckling, from the breast of his mother, and nurse him with 
the milk of a better time, that he may ripen to his full stature beneath 
a distant Grecian sky And having grown to manhood, let him return, 
a foieign shape, into his century, not, however, to delight it by hit, 
presence, hut dieadful, like the Son of Agamemnon, to puiify it The 
matter of his works he will take from the present, hut then foim he will 
derive from a nobler time , nay, from beyond all time, from the absolute 
unchanging unity of his own nature Here, fiom the pure sether of his 
spmtual essence, flows down the Fountain of Beauty, uncontaniinated 
by the pollutions of ages and generations, which roll to and fro in then 
tuibid vortex far beneath it His matter Caprice can dishonour, as she 
has ennobled it, but the chaste foim is withdrawn fiom her mutations 
The Koman of the first centuiy had long bent the knee befoie his Caesars, 
when the statues of Rome weie still standing erect , the temples con- 
tinued holy to the eye, when their gods had long been a laughing-stock, 
and the abominations of a Nero and a Commodus were silently lebuked 
b} the style of the edifice, \^hich lent them its concealment Man h 
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lost his dignity^ but Art has saved it, and preserved it for him in expres- 
sive marbles Truth still lives m fiction, and from the copy the original 
will be restoied 

^But how IS the Artist to guard himself from the coriuptions of his 
time, which on every side assail him ^ y despising its decisions Let 
him look upwards to his dignity and the law, not downwards to his 
happiness and his wants Fi ee alike from the vain activity that longs 
to impress its traces on the fleeting instant, and fiom the querulous 
spirit of enthusi m that measuies by the scale of perfection the meagre 
product of reality, let him leave to mere Understanding, which is here 
at home, the province of the actual, while he strives, by uniting the 
possible with the necessary, to produce the ideal This let him imprint 
and express in fiction and truth , imprmt it in the sport of his imagina- 
tion and the earnest of his actions , imprint it m all sensible and spiritual 
forms, and cast it silently into e^ erlastmg time ' ^ 

Still highei are Fichte’s notions on this subject , or rather, 
expiessed m higher terms, for the central piinciple is the same 
both in the philosopher and the poet According to Fichte, 
theie IS a ^ Divine Idea ’ pervading the visible Univeise , which 
visible Univeise is indeed but its symbol and sensible mani- 
festation, having in itself no meaning, or even true existence 
independent of it To the mass of men this Divine Idea of 
the world lies hidden . yet to discern it, to seize it, and live 
wholly in it, is the condition of all genuine viitue, knowledge, 
freedom , and the end, therefore, of all spiritual effort in 
every age Literary Men are the appointed interpreters of 
this Divine Idea , a perpetual priesthood, we might say, 
standing forth, generation after generation, as the dispensers 
and living types of God’s everlasting wisdom, to show it in 
their writings and actions, in such paiticular foim as then 
own particular times lequire it in For each age, by the 
law of its nature, is diffeient fiom every other age, and de- 
mands a different representation of the Divine Idea, the 
essence of which is the same in all , so that the literary man 
of one centuiy is only by mediation and reinterpretation 

^ Uber dte Aesthetische Erziehung des Menscken — On the Aesthetic Educa- 
cation of Man 
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applicable to the wants of another But in every centui}^ 
every man who labours, be it in what province he may, to 
teach others, must first have possessed himself of the Divine 
Idea, or, at least, be with his whole heart and his whole soul 
striving after it. If, without possessing it or stiivmg after 
it, he abide diligently by some matenal practical department 
of knowledge, he ay indeed still be (says Fichte, m his 
rugged way) a ^ useful hodman ’ , but should he attempt to 
deal with the Whole, and to become an architect, he is, in 
strictness of language, ‘Nothmg\ — ^he is an ambiguous 
mongrel between the possessor of the Idea, and the man who 
feels himself solidly supported and carried on by the common 
Reality of things in his fruitless endeavour after the Idea, 
he has neglected to acquire the craft of taking part in this 
Reality , and so hovers between two worlds, without pertain- 
ing to either ’ Elsewhere he adds • 

^ There is still, from another point of view, another dnision in our 
notion of the Literary Man, and one to us of immediate application 
Namely, either the Liteiary Man has already laid hold of the whole 
Divine Idea, in so far as it can he comprehended hv man, or perhaps of 
a special portion of this its comprehensible part, — which truly is not 
possible without at least a cleai oversight of the whole , — he has alread} 
laid hold of it, penetrated, and made it entirely clear to himself, so that 
it has become a possession lecallable at all times in the same shape to 
his view, and a component part of his personality m that case he is a 
completed and equipt Literal y Man, a man who has studied Or else, 
he IS still struggling and striving to make the Idea in general, or that 
particular portion and pomt of it, from which onwards he for his part 
means to penetrate the whole, entirely clear to himseli , detached spaikles 
of hght air dy spring forth on him from all sides, and disclose a higher 
V. orid before him , but they do not yet unite themselves into an indi- 
\isible whole , they vanish from his view as capriciously they me , he 
cannot yet bring them under obedience to his fieedom : m that case he 
IS a progressing and self-unfolding literary man, a Student That it be 
actually the Idea, which is possessed or striven aftei, is common to both 
Should the striving aim merely at the outward fonn, and the letter of 
learned cultuie, there is then produced, when the circle is gone round, 
the completed, when it is not yet gone round, the progressing, Bungler 
(Stamper) The latter is moie tolerable than the formei , for there is 
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still room to hope thatj in continuing his travel, he may at some future 
point he seized by the Idea , but of the first all hope is over * ^ 

From this bold and lofty pnnciple the duties of the 
Literary Man are deduced with scientific precision, and 
stated, in all their sacredness and grandeur, with an austere 
brevity more i pressive than any ihetoiic Fichte^s eta- 
physical theory may be called in question, and readily enough 
misapprehended , but the sublime stoicism of his sentiments 
will find some response in many a heart We must add 
the conclusion of his fiist Discourse, as a farther illustiation 
of his manner 

disquisitions of the soit like ours of today, which all the lest too 
much resemble, the geneiahty are wont to censure Fust, their severity , 
veiy often on the goodnatured supposition that the speaker is not 
aware how much his iigour must displease us , that we have but frankly 
to let him know this, and then doubtless he will reconsider himself, and 
soften his statements Thus, we said above that a man who, aftei 
hterary cultuie, had not arrived at knowledge of the Divine Idea, or did 
not strive towaids it, was in strict speech Nothing, and farthei down, 
w^e said that he was a Bungler This is m the style of those unmerciful 
es^pressions by which philosophers give such offence — ^Now, looking 
away from the piesent case, that we may front the maxim in its general 
shape, I remind you that this species of character, without decisive foice 
to renounce all lespect for Truth, seeks merely to bargain and cheapen 
something out of her, whereby he himself on easiei teims may attain 
to some consideration But Truth, which once foi all is as she is, 
and cannot alter aught of her nature, goes on her way, and there 
re mams for her, m regard to those who desire her not simply because 
she IS true, nothing else but to leave them standing as if they had never 
addiessed her 

^Then faither, discouises of this sort are wont to be censuied as 
unintelligible Thus I figure to myself, — nowise you. Gentlemen, but 
some completed Literary Man of the second species, whose eye the 
disquisition here enteied upon chanced to meet, as coming forward, 
doubting this way and that, and at last reflectively exclaiming ^^The 
Idea, the Divine Idea, that which hes at the bottom of Appearance 
what, pray, may tlm mean Of such a questioner I would iiiquiie m 

^ Uber das Wesen des Gekhrten (On the Nature of the Literary hlan} , a 
Course of Lectures delnered at Erlangen m 1805 
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turn What^ pray, may this question mean ^ ” — Investigate it strictly, 
it means m most cases nothing moie than Under what other names, 
and m what other foimulas, do I already know this same thing, which 
thou expressest by so stiange and to me so unknown a symboP" And 
to this again in most cases the only suitable reply were ^^Thou knowest 
this thing not at all, neither under this nor undei any other name , and 
wouldst thou arrive at the knowledge of it, thou must even now begin at 
the beginning to make study thereof, — and then, most fitly, under that 
name by which it is here first presented to thee ’ ” ’ 

With such a notion of the Artist, it were a strange 
inconsistency did Criticism show itself unscientific or lax in 
estimating the product of his Art For light on this point, 
we ight lefer to the writings of almost any individual 
among the German cntics . take, for instance, the Charak- 
teristiken of the two Schlegels, a work too of their yotingei 
years , and say whether in depth, clearness, mute and 
patient fidelity, these Characters have often been surpassed, 
or the import and poetic worth of so many poets and poems 
more vividly and accurately brought to view As an instance 
of a much highei kind, we might refei to Goethe’s criticism 
of Hamlet in his Wilhelm Meister This truly is what may 
be called the poetry of criticism for it is m some sort 
also a creative art, aiming, at least, to reproduce undei 
a different shape the existing product of the poet , painting 
to the intellect what already lay painted to the heait and 
the imagination Nor is it over poetry alone that Criticism 
watches with such loving stiictness the mimic, the pictorial, 
the musical art, all modes of repiesenting or addressing the 
highest nature of man are acknowledged as youngei sisters of 
Poetiy, and fostered with like care Winkelmann’s History 
of Plastic Art is known by repute to all readers : and of 
those who know it by inspection, many may have wondered 
why such a woik has not been added to oui own literature, 
to instruct our own sculptors and painters. On this subject 
of the plastic arts, we cannot withhold the following little 
sketch of Goethe’s, as a specimen of pictorial criticism in 
what we considei a superior style It is of an imagmar} 
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Landscape-painter, and his views of Swiss scenery , it will 
bear to be studied minutely, for there is no woid without 
its meaning 

^ He succeeds m representing the cheerful repose of lake prospects, 
wheie houses in friendly appioximation, imaging the selves m the clear 
wave, seem as if bathing in its depths, shores encircled with green 
hills, behind which rise forest mountains, and icy peaks of glaciers 
The tone of colouring in such scenes is gay, mirthfully clear, the 
distances as if overflowed with softening -^apoui, which from watered 
hollows and river-valleys mounts up greyei and mistier, and indicates 
their windings No less is the master's art to be praised m views 
from valleys lying neaier the high Alpine ranges, where declivities 
slope down, luxuriantly overgrown, and fiesh sti earns loll rapidly along 
by the foot of rocks 

^ With exquisite skill, m the deep shady trees of the foreground, he 
gives the distinctive character of the several species , satisfying us m the 
form of the whole, as in the structure of the branches, and the details 
of the leaves, no less so, m the fiesh green with its manifold shadings, 
where soft airs appear as if fanning us with benignant bieath, and the 
lights as if thereby put in motion 

^In the middle-ground, his lively green tone grows famter by de- 
giees , and at last, on the more distant mountain-tops, passing into weak 
violet, weds itself with the blue of the sky But our artist is above all 
happy m his paintings of high Alpine regions , in seizing the simple 
gieatness and stiUness of their character , the wide pastures on the 
slopes, where dark solitary firs stand forth from the giassy carpet, and 
from high cliffs foaming brooks rush down Whether he relieve his 
pasturages with grazmg cattle, or the narrow winding rocky path with 
mules and laden pack-horses, he paints all with equal truth and rich- 
ness , still introduced m the propei place, and not m too great copious- 
ness, they decorate and enliven these scenes, without interrupting, 
ivithout lessening their peaceful sohtude The execution testifies a 
master's hand , easy, with a few sure strokes, and yet complete In his 
later pieces, he employed glittering Enghsh permanent-colouis on paper 
these pictures, accordingly, aie of preeminently blooming tone , cheerful, 
} et, at the same time, stiong and full 

^ His views of deep mountain-chasms, where, round and round, nothing 
fionts us but dead rock,^ where, in the abyss, overspanned by its bold 
arch, the wild stream rages, aie, indeed, of less attraction than the 
former yet their truth excites us , we admire the great effect of the 
whole, produced, at so little cost, by a few expressive strokes, and masses 
of local colours 
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^ With no less accuracy of character can he represent the regions of 
the topmost Alpine ranges^ where neither tree nor shrub any more 
appears , but only, amid the locky teeth and snow summits, a few sunny 
spots clothe themselves with the soft sward Beautiful, and balmy and 
inviting as he colours these spots, he has here wisely forborne to intro- 
duce gr mg herds , for these regions give food only to the chamois, and 
peiilous employment to the wild-hay men ’ ^ 

We have extracted this passage fiom Wtlhelm Meiste9''s 
Wanderjdhre^ Goethe’s 1 t Novel The perusal of his whole 
Works would show, among many other more i portant facts, 
that Criticism also is a science of which he is master ; that if 
ever any man had studied Ait in all its branches and bear- 
ings, fiom its origin m the depths of the creative spirit, to 
its minutest finish on the canvas of the painter, on the lips 
of the poet, or under the finger of the musician, he was that 
man A nation which appreciates such duties, nay, requires 
and rewards the , cannot, wherever its defects ay lie, be 
defective in judgment of the Arts 

But a weightier question still remains What has been 
the fiuit of this its high and just judgment on these matters ^ 
What has cnticis profited it, to the bunging forth of good 
woiks P How do its poems and its poets correspond with 
so lofty a standard ? We answer, that on this point also, 
Germany may rath ^r court investigation than fear it. There 
are poets m that country who belong to a nobler class than 
most nations have to show in these dajs, a class entirel} 
unknown to some nations , and, foi the last two centuries, 
rare m all We have no hesitation in stating that we see in 
certain of the best German poets, and those too of our own 
time, something which associates them, remotely or nearly we 
say not, but which does sociate them with the Masters of 
Alt, the Saints of Poetry, long since departed, and, we 

^ The poor wild ha> man of the Rigiberg, 

"Whose trade is, on the brow of the abyss, 

To mow the common grass from nooks and shelves 
To which the cattle dare not climb 

Schiller’s Wtlhelm Tell 
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thought, without successors, from the eaith, but canonised in 
the heaits of all geneiations, and yet living to all by the 
memory of what they did and were Glances we do seem to 
find of that ethereal glory which looks on us in its full 
brightness fiom the Transfiguration of Rafiaelle, from the 
Tempest of Shakspeare , and, m broken but purest and still 
heart-piercmg beams, struggling through the gloom of long 
ages, from the tragedies of Sophocles, and the weather-worn 
sculptures of the Parthenon This is that heavenly spirit 
which, best seen in the aeiial embodiment of poetiy, but 
spreading likewise over all the thoughts and actions of an 
age, has given us Surrejs, Sydneys, Raleighs in court and 
camp, Cecils m policy, Hookers in divinity, Bacons in philo- 
sophy, and Shakspeaies and Spensers in song All hearts 
that know this, know it to be the highest , and that, in 
poetry oi elsewhere, it alone is true and imperishable In 
affirming that any vestige, however feeble, of this divine spirit, 
IS discernible in Geiman poetiy, we aie aware that we place 
it abo^e the existing poetry of any other nation 

To prove this bold sertion, logical arguments were at 
all times unavailing , and, m the present circumstances of 
the case, moie than usually so Neither will any extract oi 
specimen help us , for it is not in parts, but in whole poems, 
that the spirit of a tiue poet is to be seen We can, there- 
foie, only name such men as Tieck, Richter, Heider, Schiller, 
and, abo\e all, Goethe, and ask any reader who has learned 
to admire wisely our own literature of Queen Elizabeth^’s age, 
to peruse these writers also , to study them till he feels that 
he has understood them, and justly estimated both their light 
and daikness, and then to pronounce whether it is not, in 
some degree, as we have said Are there not tones here of 
that old melody^ Are there not glimpses of that serene 
soul, that calm harmonious strength, that smiling earnestness, 
that Love and Faith and Humanity of nature ^ Do these 
foreign contemporaries of ours still exhibit, in their characters 
men, something of that steilmg nobleness, that union of 
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majesty with meekness, which we must ever veneiate in those 
our spiiitiial fathers ? And do then \\orks, in the new form 
of this centuiy, show forth that old nobleness, not consistent 
only, with the science, the precision, the scepticism of these 
days, but wedded to them, incoiporated with them, and 
shining thiough them like their life and soul ^ Might it m 
truth almost seem to us, in reading the piose of Goethe, as 
if we weie reading that of Milton, and of Milton wxiting 
with the culture of this time, combining French clearness 
with old English depth ? And of his poetry may it indeed 
be said that it is poetiy, and yet the poetry of oui ovn 
generation , an ideal woild, and yet the world we even now 
live in ? — ^These questions we must leave candid and studious 
inquirers to answer for themselves, premising only that the 
secret is not to be found on the surface , that the fiM reply 
is likely to be in the negative, but with inquirers of tMs sort 
by no means likely to be the final one 

To ourselves, we confess, it has long so appealed The 
poetry of Goethe, foi instance, v,e reckon to be Poetry, some- 
times in the \eiy highest sense of that woid, yet it is no 
leminiscence, but something actually present and befoie us , 
no looking back into an antique Fairyland, divided by im- 
passable abysses from the leal woild as it lies about us and 
within us , but a looking lound upon that real world itself, 
now rendeied holier to our eyes, and once moie become a 
solemn temple, wheie the spirit of Beauty still dwells, and is 
still, under new emblems, to be worshipped as of old With 
Goethe, the mythologies of bygone days pass only for what 
they are we have no witchcraft or magic in the common 
acceptation, and spirits no longer bring with them airs fiom 
hea\en oi blasts fiorn hell, for Pandemonium and the stead- 
fast Empyrean have faded away, since the opinions which 
they symbolised no longer are Neithei does he bring his 
heroes from remote Oiiental climates, or periods of Chivalry, 
or any section either of Atlantis or the Age of Gold , feeling 
that the reflex of these things is cold and faint, and only 

VOL I E 
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hangs like a cloud-pictuie m the distance, beautiful but 
delusive, and which even the simplest know” to be a delusion 
The end of Poetry is higher she must dwell m Reality, and 
become manifest to men in the foims among which they live 
and move And this is what we prize in Goethe, and more 
or less in Schiller and the rest, all of whom, each in his 
own way, are writers of a sirailai aim The coldest sceptic, 
the most callous worldling, sees not the actual aspects of life 
more sharply than they aie heie delineated the Nineteenth 
Century stands before us, in all its contradiction and per* 
plexity; barien, mean and baleful, as we have all known it, 
yet here no longer mean or barien, but enamelled into beauty 
in the poet’s spirit , for its secret significance is laid open, 
and thus, as it w^eie, the life-giving file that slumbers in it is 
called foith, and floweis and foliage, as of old, are springing 
on its bleakest wildernesses, and ovei mantling its sternest 
cliffs Foi these men have not only the clear eye, but the 
loving heart They have penetiated into the mysteiy of 
Natuie , after long trial they have been initiated , and to 
unwearied endeavour. Art has at last yielded her secret , and 
thus can the Spiiit of our Age, embodied in fair imaginations, 
look foith on us, earnest and full of meaning, fiom their 
woiks As the first and indispensable condition of good 
poets, they aie wise and good men much they have seen and 
suffeied, and they have conquered all this, and made it all 
their own , they have known life in its heights and depths, 
and mastered it in both, and can teach otheis what it is, and 
how to lead it lightly Their minds aie as a minor to us, 
where the peiplexed image of oui own being is reflected back 
in soft and cleai interpretation Here miith and giavity are 
blended together, wit rests on deep de\out wisdom, as the 
green-sward with its flowers must rest on the rock, whose 
foundations reach downwaid to the centre. In a word, they 
are believers , but their faith is no sallow plant of darkness , 
it IS green and flowery, for it grows in the sunlight And 
this faith IS the doctrine they have to teach us, the sense 
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which, under every noble and gi aceful foim, it is their 
eiK^eavour to set forth 

^ As all Nature’s thousand changes 
But one changeless God proclaim. 

So in Art’s wide kingdoms ranges 
One sole meaning, still the same * 

Tins is Truth, eternal Reason, 

'VVliich fiom Beauty takes its dress, 

And, serene through time and season. 

Stands for aye in loveliness ’ 

Such indeed is the end of Poetry at all times, yet in no 
recent literature known to us, except the German, has it been 
so far attained , nay, perhaps, so much as consciously and 
steadfastly attempted 

The readei feels that if this our opinion be in any easure 
true, it IS a truth of no ordinary moment It concerns not 
this writer oi that; but it opens to us new views on the 
foitune of spiritual cultuie with ourselves and all nations 
Ha\e we not heard gifted men complaining that Poetry had 
passed away without letmn , that creati\e imagination con- 
sorted not with vigour of intellect, and that in the cold light 
of science there was no longer room for faith m things unseen ^ 
The old simplicity of heart was gone , earnest emotions must 
no longer be expressed in earnest symbols , beauty must 
recede into elegance, devoutness of character be replaced by 
clearness of thought, and grave wisdom by shiewduess and 
perstjfage Such things we have heard, but hesitated to 
believe them If the poetry of the Germans, and this not 
by theory but by example, have pio\ed, oi even begun to 
piove, the contrary, it will deserve far higher encomiums than 
any we ha\e passed upon it 

In fact, the past and piesent aspect of Geiman literature 
illustrates the liteiature of England m more than one way 
Its histoiy keeps pace with that of ours , for so closely ai'e 
all Euiopean communities connected, that the phases of 
mind in any one country, so far as these represent its general 
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circumstances and intellectual position, aie but modified repe 
titions of its phases m eveiy other We hinted above that 
the Saxon School corresponded with what might be called the 
Scotch Cramer was not unlike oui Blair, Von Cronegk 
might be compared with Michael Bruce, and Rabener and 
Gellert with Beattie and Logan To this mild and culti- 
vated period, there succeeded, as with us, a partial abandon- 
ment of poetry, in favour of political and philosophical 
Illumination. Then was the time when hot war was declared 
against Prejudice of all sorts. Utility was set up for the 
universal measure of mental as well as material value , poetry, 
except of an economical and preceptorial character, was found 
to be the product of a rude age , and religious enthusiasm 
was but derangement in the biliary organs Then did the 
Prices and Condoicets of Geimany indulge in day-dreams of 
perfectibility , a new social order was to bung back the 
Saturnian era to the world, and philosopheis sat on their 
sunny Pisgah, looking back ovei dark savage deseits, and 
forward mto a land flowing with milk and honey 

This period also passed away, with its good and its evil , 
of which chiefly the latter seems to be remembered , for we 
scarcely ever find the affair alluded to, except in teims of 
contempt, by the title Aufklarerei (Illuminationism) , and 
its partisans, in subsequent satiiical controversies, received 
the nick-name of Phihstern (Philistines), which the few 
scattered remnants of them still beai, both in writing and 
speech Poetry arose again, and in a new and singular shape 
The Sorrows of Werfer, Gotz von Berlichingen^ and the 
MobbetSy may stand as patriarchs and representatives of three 
separate classes, which, commingled in various proportions, 
01 separately co-existing, now with the pieponderance of 
this, now of that, occupied the whole popular literature of 
Geimany till near the end of the last century. These were 
the Sentimentalists, the Chivalry-play writers, and other 
gorgeous and outrageous persons , as a whole, now pleasantly 
denominated the Krqftmannery literally, Power-men They 
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dealt in sceptical lamentation, mysteiious enthusiasm, frenzy 
and suicide they recurred with fondness to the Feudal Ages, 
delineating many a battlemented keep, and swait buff-belted 
man-at-arms, for in leflection, as in action, they studied to 
be strong, vehement, lapidly effective , of battle-tumult, love- 
madness, heioism and despair, theie was no end This 
literary period is called the Sturm- mid Drang-Zeit^ the 
Storm- and Stress-Period, for gieat indeed was the woe and 
fury of these Power-men Beauty, to their mind, seemed 
synonymous with Strength All passion was poetical, so it 
were but fieice enough Then head moial viitue was piide, 
their beau ideal of manhood was some transcript of Milton^s 
Devil Often they inverted Bolingbroke’s plan, and instead 
of ‘ patronising Providence,’ did directly the opposite , laging 
with extreme animation against Fate in general, because it 
enthralled free virtue , and with clenched hands, or sounding 
shields, hurling defiance towards the vault of heaven 

These Powei-men are gone too , and, with few exceptions, 
save the thiee originals above named, their woiks have alreadv 
followed them The application of all this to oui own liteia- 
tuie IS too obvious to require much exposition Have not 
we also had oui Powei-men ^ And wull not, as in Geimany, 
to us likewise a milder, a clearei, and a truei time come 
lound ^ Our Byron was in his youth but what Schiller and 
Goethe had been in theiis yet the author of Werter wrote 
Iphigeme and Torquato Tasso , and he who began with the 
Robbers ended with Wilhelm Tell With longer life, all 
things were to have been hoped for fiom Bjion for he loved 
tiuth in his inmost heart, and would have discoveied at last 
that his Corsairs and Harolds were not true It was other- 
wise appointed But with one man all hope does not die 
If this way is the right one, we too shall find it The 
poetiy of Germany, meanwhile, we cannot but regard as well 
deserving to be studied, in this as in other points of view 
it IS distinctly an advance beyond any other known to us , 
whether on the light path or not, may be still uncertain , but 
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a path selected by Schillers and Goethes, and vindicated by 
Schlegels and Tiecks, is surely worth seiious examination 
For the rest, need we add that it is study for self-instruction, 
nowise for purposes of imitation, that we recommend ^ Among 
the deadliest of poetical sins is imitation , for if every man 
must have his own way of thought, and his own way of 
expressing it, much more every nation But of danger on 
that side, in the country of Shakspeare and Milton, there 
seems little to be feared 

We come now to the second giand objection against 
German literature, its Mysttmm In treating of a subject 
itself so vague and dim, it weie well if we tried, in the first 
place, to settle, with more accuiacy, what each of the two 
contending paities leally means to say or to contradict 
regarding it Mysticism is a void in the mouths of all 
yet, of the hundred, perhaps not one has ever asked himself 
what this oppiobrious epithet pioperly signified in his mind , 
or where the boundary between true science and this Land of 
Chimeras w to be laid down Examined strictly, my'itical^ 
in most cases, will turn out to be merely synonymous with not 
understood Yet suiely there may be haste and oversight 
here , for it is well known, that, to the understanding of 
an} thing, tiuo conditions are equally required, mtelhgihihty 
in the thing itself being no whit more indispensable than 
tntelhgence in the examiner of it I am bound to find you 
in reasons, Sir,” said Johnson, but not in brains ” , a speech 
of the most shocking unpoliteness, yet truly enough expiessing 
the state of the case 

It may throw some light on this question, if we remind 
our readers of the following fact In the field of human 
investigation there are objects of two sorts First, the visible j 
including not only such as are material, and may be seen by 
the bodily eye , but all such, likewise, as may be lepresented 
in a shape^ before the mind'^s e}e, or in any way pictured 
there And, secondly, the invisible^ or such as are not onl} 
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unseen by human ejes, but as cannot be seen by any eye , 
not objects of sense at all , not capable, in short, of being 
pictured or imaged in the mind, or in any way represented 
by a shape either without the mind or within it If any man 
shall heie tuin upon us, and asseit that there are no such 
invisible objects, that whate\er cannot be so pictured oi 
imagined (meaning tmaged) is nothing, and the science that 
relates to it nothing, we shall regret the cncumstance We 
shall request him, however, to consider seriously and deepl} 
within himself, what he means simply by these two woids, 
God and his own Soul; and whether he finds that visible 
shape and tiue existence are here also one and the same If 
he still peisist in denial, we have nothing foi it, but to wish 
him good speed on his own separate path of inquiiy ; and he 
and we will agree to differ on this subject of mysticism, on 
so many more important ones 

Now, whoever has a material and visible object to treat, 
be it of Natural Science, Political Philosophy, or any such 
externally and sensibly existing department, may lepiesent it 
to his own mind, and convey it to the minds of others, as it 
weie, by a direct diagram, moie complex indeed than a geo- 
metiical diagiam, but still with the same soit of piecisioii , 
and, provided his diagiam be coinplete^ and the same both 
to himself and his reader, he may reason of it, and discuss it, 
with the clearness, and, in some sort, the certainty of geo- 
metry itself If he do not so reason of it, this must be foi 
w^ant of comprehension to image out the whole of it, ox of 
distinctness to convey the same xvhole to his reader the 
diagrams of the two aie different , the conclusions of the one 
diverge from those of the other, and the obscuiity here, pro- 
vided the leadei be a man of sound judgment and due 
attentiveness, results from incapacity on the part of the 
writer In such a case, the latter is justly regarded as a man 
of imperfect intellect, he grasps more than he can cairy , he 
confuses what, with ordinary faculty, might be rendered 
deal , he is not a ystic, but, what is much worse, a dunce 
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Another matter it is, however, when the object to be treated 
of belongs to the invisible and immaterial class , cannot be 
pictured out even by the writer himself, much less, in ordinary 
symbols, set before the reader In this case, it is evident, 
the difficulties of compiehension are increased an hundred- 
fold Here it will require long, patient and skilful effort, 
both from the writei and the leader, befoie the two can so 
much as speak togethei , before the foimei can make known 
to the latter, not how the matter stands, but even what the 
matter which they ha\e to investigate in concert He must 
devise new means of explanation, desciibe conditions of mind 
in which this invisible idea aiises, the false persuasions that 
eclipse it, the false shows that may be mistaken for it, the 
glimpses of it that appear elsewheie, in short, strive, by a 
thousand well-devised methods, to guide his leader up to 
the peiception of it, in all which, moieoier, the leadei must 
faithfully and toilsomely cooperate with him, if any fiuit is 
to come of their mutual endeavour Should the latter take 
up his ground too early, and affirm to himself that now he 
has seized what he still has not seized , that this and nothing 
else is the thing ai ed at by his teacher, the consequences are 
plain enough disunion, daikness and contradiction between 
the two , the writer has written for another man, and this 
reader, after long provocation, quariels with him finally, and 
quits him as a mystic 

Nevertheless, after all these limitations, we shall not hesi- 
tate to admit, that there is in the German mind a tendency 
to mysticism, properly so called, as perhaps theie is, unless 
carefully guarded against, in all minds tempered like theirs 
It IS a fault , but one haidly separable fiom the excellences 
we admire ost in them A simple, tender and devout 
nature, seized by some touch of divine Truth, and of this 
perhaps under some rude enough symbol, is rapt with it into 
a whirlwind of unutterable thoughts , wild gleams of splendour 
dart to and fio m the eye of the seer, but the vision will not 
abide with him, and yet he feels that its light is light fiom 
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heaven, and precious to him beyond all price. A simple 
natuie, a Geoige Fox or a Jacob Bohme, ignorant of all the 
ways of men, of the dialect in which they speak, or the forms 
by which they think, is labouring with a poetic, a leligious 
idea, which, like all such ideas, must expiess itself by woid 
and act, or consume the heait it dwells in Yet how shall 
he speak , how shall he pour foith into othei souls that of 
which his own soul is full even to buisting ^ He cannot 
speak to us , he knows not our state, and cannot make known 
to us his own His words are an inexplicable rhapsody, a 
speech in an unknown tongue Whether there is meaning in 
it to the speaker himself, and how much or how true, we shall 
never ascertain , for it is not in the language of men, but of 
one man who had not learned the language of men, and, 
with himself, the key to its full inteipretation w^as lost fiom 
a ongst us. These are mystics , men who either know not 
clearly their own meaning, oi at least cannot put it foith m 
formulas of thought, whereby others, with w’-hatever difficulty, 
may appiehend it Was their meaning clear to themselves, 
gleams of it will yet shine through, how ignoiantly and un- 
consciously soe^el it may ha\e been delivered, was it still 
wavering and obscuie, no science could have delivered it wisely 
In either case, much more in the last, they merit and obtain 
the name of mystics To scoffeis they aie a ready and cheap 
prey, but sobei persons understand that pure evil is as 
unknown in this lower Universe as pure good , and that even 
in mystics, of an honest and deep-feeling heait, there may be 
much to reverence, and of the rest more to pity than to mock 
But it IS not to apologise for Bohme, oi Novalis, oi the 
school of Theosophus and Flood, that we ha\e heie undei- 
taken Neither is it on such persons that the charge of 
mysticism brought against the Germans mainly rests Bohme 
IS little known among us , Novalis, much as he desen es 
knowing, not at all , noi is it understood, that, in their own 
country, these men rank highei than they do, or might do, 
with ourselves The chief mystics in Germany, it would 
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appeal, are the Tianscendental Philosophers, Kant, Fichte, 
and Schelling * With these is the chosen seat of mysticism, 
these aie its ‘ tenebrific constellation,’ from which it ‘ doth 
lay out darkness’ ovei the earth Among a ceitam class of 
thinkers, does a frantic exaggeration in sentiment, a crude 
fever-dream in opinion, anywhere break forth, it is directly 
labelled as Kantism , and the moon-struck speculator is, for 
the time, silenced and put to shame by this epithet Foi 
often, in such circles, Kant’s Philosophy is not only an 
absurdity, but a wickedness and a hoiror, the pious and 
peaceful sage of Komgsberg passes for a sort of Neciomancer 
and Black-artist m Metaphysics , his doctrine is a region of 
boundless baleful gloom, too cunningly broken here and there 
by splendouis of unholy fire , spectres and tempting demons 
people it, and, hovering over fathomless abysses, hang gay and 
gorgeous air-castles, into which the hapless tra\eller is seduced 
to enter, and so sinks to rise no moie 

If anything in the history of Philosophy could sui prise us, 
it might well be this Perhaps among all the metaphysical 
wiiters of the eighteenth century, including Hume and Hart- 
ley themselves, there is not one that so ill meets the condi- 
tions of a mystic as this same Immanuel Kant A quiet, 
vigilant, clear-sighted man, who had become distinguished to 
the world in mathematics before he attempted philosophy, 
who in his writings geneiall}, on this and other subjects, is 
perhaps characterised by no quality so much as precisely by 
the distinctness of his conceptions, and the sequence and iron 
strictness with which he reasons To our own minds, in the 
little that we know of him, he has more than once recalled 
Father Boscovich m Natural Philosophy , so piercing, yet so 
sure , so concise, so still, so simple , with such clearness and 
composme does he ould the complicacy of his subject, and 
so firm, shaip and definite are the lesults he evolves from it ^ 

^ We have heard that the Latin Translation of his Works is unintelligible, the 
Translator himself not having understood it , also that Villers is no safe guide 
in the study of him Neither Villers nor these Latin Works are known to us 
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Right or wiong as his hjpothesis may be, no one that knows 
him will suspect that he himself had not seen it, and seen 
over it , had not meditated it with calmness and deep thought, 
and studied throughout to expound it with scientific iigour 
Neither, as we often hear, is there any superhuman faculty 
required to follow him We venture to assure such of oui 
leaders as are in any measure used to metaphysical stud}, 
that the Kritik der reinen Vermmft is by no means the hardest 
task they have tiied It is true, there is an unknown and 
forbidding teiminology to be mastered, but is not this the 
case also with Chemistry, and Astronomy, and all othei 
Sciences that deser\e the name of science ? It is true, a 
careless or unprepared leader will find Kant’s wilting a riddle, 
but will a readei of this sort make much of Newtoif s P; in- 
cipia^ or D’Alembert’s Calculus of Variations ^ He will make 
nothing of them , perhaps less than nothing , for if he trust 
to his own judgment, he will pronounce them madness Yet 
if the Philosophy of Mind is any philosophy at all, Physics 
and Mathematics must be plain subjects compaied with it 
But these latter are happj, not only in the fixedness and 
simplicity of then methods, but also in the universal acknow- 
ledgment of their claim to that prior and continual intensit} 
of application, without which all progiess in any science is 
impossible , though moie than one may be attempted 
without it, and blamed, because without it they will yield 
no result 

The truth is, German Philosophy difleis not more widely 
from ours in the substance of its doctrines than in its mannei 
of communicating them The class of disquisitions named 
Kamin-Plulosophie (Parloui-fire Philosophy) in Germany, is 
held in little estimation there No right treatise on any- 
thing, it is believed, least of all on the natuie of the human 
mind, can be piofitably read, unless the reader himself cooper- 
ates the blessing of half-sleep m such cases is denied him , 
he must be alert, and stiain every faculty, or it profits nothing 
Philosophy, with these men, pretends to be a Science, nay. 
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the living principle and soul of all Sciences, and ust be 
treated and studied scientifically, or not studied and tieated 
at all Its doctiines should be present with eveiy cultivated 
writer , its spirit should pervade every piece of composition, 
how slight or popular soever but to tieat itself popularly 
would be a degiadation and an impossibility Philosophy 
dwells aloft in the Temple of Science, the divinity of its 
inmost shrine, hei dictates descend among men, but she 
herself descends not , whoso would behold hei, must climb 
with long and laborious effoit, nay, still lingei in the foie- 
couit, till manifold tiial have pioved him w^oithy of admission 
into the inteiioi solemnities 

It IS the false notion prevalent respecting the objects 
aimed at, and the pui posed manner of attaining them, in 
German Philosoph}, that causes, in gieat part, this dis- 
appointment of our attempts to study it, and the evil lepoit 
which the disappointed natuially enough bung back with 
them Let the leader believe us, the Ciitical Philosophers, 
whatever they may be, aie no mystics, and have no fellow- 
ship with mystics What a mystic is, we have said above 
But Kant, Fichte, and Schellmg, are men of cool judgment, 
and determinate energetic character , men of science and 
profound and universal investigation , nowhere does the 
world, in all its beaiings, spiritual or mateiial, theoretic oi 
practical, he pictuied in clearer oi tiuer colours than in such 
heads as these We have heard Kant estimated as a spiritual 
brothel of Bohme as justly might we take Sir Isaac New^ton 
for a spnitual brother of Baron Swedenborg, and Laplace’s 
Mecliamsm of the Heavens for a peiistyle to the V%sion of the 
New Jejiisalem That this is no extravagant comparison, 
we appeal to any man acquainted with any single volume 
of Kant’s writings Neither, though Schelling’s system 
diffeis still moie widely from ouis, can we leckon Schellmg a 
mystic He is a man evidently of deep insight into individual 
things , speaks wisely, and reasons with the nicest accuiacy, 
on all matters where we undeistand his data Fairer might 
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it be 111 us to say that we had not jet appreciated his tiuth, 
and therefone could not appreciate his erioi But above all^ 
the mysticism of Fichte might astonish us The cold, 
colossal, adamantine spirit, standing erect and clear, like a 
Cato Major among degenerate men , fit to have been the 
teacher of the Stoa, and to ha\e discouised of Beauty and 
Virtue in the gioves of Academe * Our leader has seen 
some words of Fichte’s aie these like woids of a mjstic ^ 
We state Fichte’s character, as it is known and admitted by 
men of all parties among the Geimans, when we say that so 
lobust an intellect, a soul so calm, so loftj", massiie and 
immo\able, has not mingled in philosophical discussion since 
the time of Luthei We figuie his motionless look, had he 
heard this chaige of mjsticism ^ For the man rises before 
us, amid contradiction and debate, like a granite mountain 
amid clouds and wind Ridicule, of the best that could be 
commanded, has been aheady tried against him , but it could 
not avail What was the wit of a thousand vnts to him ^ 
The ciy of a thousand choughs assaulting that old cliff of 
granite seen from the summit, these, as they winged the 
midway air, showed scaice so gross as beetles, and their cry 
was seldom e\en audible Fichte’s opinions may be true or 
false , but his character, as a thmkei, can be slightly valued 
only by such as know it ill, and as a man, appioved by 
action and suffering, in his life and in his death, he ranks 
with a class of men who were common only in better ages 
than ours 

The Critical Philosophy has been regarded by persons of 
approved judgment, and nowise directly implicated in the 
furthering of it, as distinctly the greatest intellectual achieve- 
ment of the century m which it came to light August 
Wilhelm Schlegel has stated in plain teims his belief, that 
m respect of its probable influence on the moral culture of 
Europe, it stands on a line with the Refoimation. Wc 
mention Schlegel as a man whose opinion has a known value 
among ourselves But the woith of Kant’s philosophy is 
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not to be gathered from votes alone The noble system of 
morality, the purer theology, the lofty views of man’s nature 
deiived fiom it, nay, peihaps the very discussion of such 
matteis, to which it gave so stiong an impetus, have told 
with remarkable and beneficial influence on the whole spiritual 
character of Germany No writer of any impoitance in that 
country, be he acquainted or not with the Critical Philosophy, 
but breathes a spirit of devoutness and elevation moie oi less 
directly drawn fiom it Such men as Goethe and Schiller 
cannot exist without effect in any liteiature oi in any centuiy 
but if one circumstance more than another has contributed to 
forward then endeavours, and mtioduce that higher tone into 
the literature of Germany, it has been this philosophical 
system , to which, in wisely believing its results, oi even in 
wisely denying them, all that v\as lofty and pure in the 
genius of poetiy, oi the reason of man, so leadily allied 
itself 

That such a s}stem must, in the end, become known among 
ourselves, as it is already becoming known in France and 
Italy, and ovei all Em ope, no one acquainted in any measure 
with the character of this matter, and the character of 
England, will hesitate to piedict Doubtless it will be 
studied here, and by heads adequate to do it justice , it wull 
be investigated duly and thoroughly , and settled in oui 
minds on the footing which belongs to it, and where thence- 
forth it must continue Respecting the degrees of truth and 
eiior which will then be found to exist in Kant’s system, oi 
in the modifications it has since received, and is still receiving, 
we desire to be understood as making no estimate, and little 
qualified to make any We would have it studied and 
known, on general giounds , because even the errors of such 
men are instructive , and because, without a large admixture 
of truth, no error can exist under such combinations, and 
become diffused so widely To judge of it we pietend not 
we are still inquiieis in the mere outskirts of the mattei , 
and it is but inquiiy that we wish to see promoted 
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Meanwhile, as an advance or first step towards this, we 
may state something of what has most stiuck ourselves as 
characterising Kant’s system as distinguishing it from eveiy 
other known to us , and chiefly from the Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy %vhich IS taught in Britain, or rather which was taught , 
foi, on looking round, we see not that there is any such Philo- 
sophy in existence at the present day^ The Kantist, in 
direct contradiction to Locke and all his followers, both of 
the Flench and English oi Scotch school, commences from 
within, and proceeds outwards , instead of commencing from 
without, and, with vaiious precautions and hesitations, en- 
deavouring to proceed inwards The ultimate aim of all 
Philosophy must be to interpret appearances, — from the 
given symbol to asceitain the thing Now the fiist step 
towards this, the aim of what may be called Primary oi 
Critical Philosophy, must be to find some indubitable prin- 
ciple , to fix ourselves on some unchangeable basis , to dis- 
co vei ivhat the Germans call the Urwahr^ the Pnmitive Truth, 


^ The name of Dugald Stewart is a name venerable to ail Europe, and to 
none more dear and venerable than to ourselves Ne\ertheless his writings are 
not a Philosophy, but a making ready for one He does not enter on the field to 
till it , he only encompasses it with fences, invites cultivators, and drives away 
intiuders often (fallen on evil days) he is reduced to long arguments with the 
passers by, to prove that it is a field, that this so highly prized domain of his is, 
in truth, soil and substance, not clouds and shadow We regard his discussions 
on the nature of Philosophic Language, and his unwearied efforts to set forth 
and guard against its fallacies, as worthy of all acknowledgment , as indeed 
forming the greatest, perhaps the only true improvement, which Philosophy has 
received among us in our age It is only to a superficial observ er that the im 
port of these discussions can seem trivial , rightly understood, they give sufficient 
and final answ^er to Hartley’s and Darwin’s, and all other possible forms of 
Materialism, the grand Idolatry, as we may rightly call it, by which, m all times, 
the true Worship, that of the Invisible, has been polluted and withstood Mr 
Stewart has written warmly against Kant , but it would surprise him to find how 
much of a Kantist he himself essentially is Has not the whole scope of his 
labours been to reconcile what a Kantist would call his Understanding with his 
Reason , a noble, but still too fruitless effort to overarch the chasm which, for 
all minds but his own, separates his Science from his Religion ? We regard 
the assiduous study of his Works as the best preparation for studying those 
of Kant 
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the necessaxily, absolutely and eternally True This necessarily 
True, this absolute basis of Truth, Locke silently, and Held 
and his followers with more tumult, find in a certain modified 
Experience, and evidence of Sense, in the universal and natural 
persuasion of all men Not so the Geimans they deny that 
there is here any absolute Truth, or that any Philosophy 
whatever can be built on such a basis , nay, they go to the 
length of asserting, that such an appeal even to the univeisal 
persuasion of mankind, gather them with what piecautions 
you may, amounts to a total abdication of Philosophy, 
strictly so called, and renders not only its farther progress, 
but its veiy existence, impossible What, they would say, 
have the persuasions, or instinctive beliefs, or whatever they 
are called, of men, to do in this matter? Is it not the 
object of Philosophy to enlighten, and lectify, and many 
times diiectly contiadict these veiy beliefs ? Take, foi 
instance, the voice of all geneiations of men on the subject 
of Astionomy Will theie, out of any age or climate, be 
one dissentient against the Jact of the Sun’s going round the 
Eaith ? Can any evidence be clearer , is there any persuasion 
more universal, any belief more instinctive ? And yet the 
Sun moves no hairsbreadth , but stands in the centre of his 
Planets, let us vote as we please So is it likewise with our 
evidence for an external independent existence of Matter, and, 
in general, with our whole aigument against Hume whose 
leasonings, from the premises admitted both by him and us, 
the Geimans affirm to be iigorously consistent and legitimate, 
and, on these premises, altogether uncontroverted and incon- 
troveitible British Philosophy, since the time of Hume, 
appears to them nothing more than a ^ laboiious and unsuc- 
cessful stiiving to build dike after dike in front of our 
Churches and Judgment-halls, and so turn back from them 
the deluge of Scepticism, with which that extraordinary 
writer overflowed us, and still threatens to destroy whatever 
we value most ’ This is August Wilhelm SchlegeFs verdict , 
given in words equivalent to these 
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The Geimans take up th^ matter diffeiently, and would 
assail Hume, not in his outworks, but in the centre of his 
citadel They deny his first principle, that Sense is the onlv 
inlet of Knowledge, that Expeiience is the primaiy ground of 
Belief Their Primitive Tiuth, howe\er, they seek, not his- 
toiically and by experiment, in the universal pei suasions of 
men, but by intuition, in the deepest and purest nature ol 
Man Instead of attempting, which they consider vain, to 
pro\e the existence of God, Virtue, an immateiial Soul, b} 
infeiences drawn, as the conclusion of all Philosophy, fiom 
the world of Sense, they find these things wntten as the 
beginning of all Philosophy, m obscured but ineffaceable 
chaiacteis, within oui inmost being, and themsehes fiist 
affoiding any certainty and clear meaning to that \ery world 
of Sense, by which we endeavour to demonstiate them God 

nay, alone for with like e phasis we cannot say that 
anj thing else is This is the Absolute, the Primituely True, 
which the philosopher seeks Endeaiouiing, by logical aigu- 
ment, to prove the existence of God, a Kantist might say, 
would be like taking out a candle to look for the sun , naj, 
gaze steadil) into }our candle-light, and the sun himself mai 
be invisible To open the in w aid eje to the sight of this 
Primitively True , or lathei we might call it, to cleai off the 
Obscurations of Sense, which eclipse this tiuth within us, so 
that we may see it, and believe it not only to be true, but 
the foundation and essence of all other truth, — may, in such 
language as we aie heie using, be said to be the pioblem of 
Critical Philosophj 

In this point of view, KanUs system maj be thought to 
have a remote affinity to those of Malebianche and Descartes 
But if they in some measure agree as to their aim, there is 
the widest difference as to the means We state what to 
ourselves has long appeared the grand characteristic of Kant’s 
Philosophy, when we mention his distinction, seldom perhaps 
expressed so bioadl), but umfoimly implied, between Under- 
standing and Reason {Verstand and Vermi^^) To most of 

VOL I S' 
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our readers this may seem a distinction without a diiFerence 
nevertheless, to the Kantists it is by no means such The} 
believe that both Understanding and Reason are organs, oi 
lathei, we should say, odes of operation, by which the mind 
discovers truth, but they think that their manner of pro- 
ceeding IS essentiall} different , that their provinces are separ- 
able and distinguishable, nay, that it is of the last importance 
to separate and distinguish them Reason, the Kantists say, 
IS of a higher nature than Undeistanding , it works by moie 
subtle methods, on higher objects, and leqmres a far finer 
culture for its development, indeed in many men it is nevei 
developed at all but its results are no less certain, nay, lather, 
they are much more so , for Reason discerns Tiuth itself, the 
absolutely and piimitively Tiue^ while Understanding dis- 
cerns only jelahonsy and cannot decide without if The 
piopei province of Undeistanding is all, strictly speaking, 'teal 
practical and material knowledge. Mathematics, Phy-ics, 
Political Economy, the adaptation of means to ends in the 
whole business of life In this province it is the stiength and 
universal implement of the mind an indispensable servant, 
without which, indeed, existence itself would be impossible 
Let it not step beyond this province, however , not usurp the 
piovince of Reason, which it is appointed to obey, and cannot 
rule over without rum to the whole spiritual man Should 
Understanding attempt to prove the existence of God, it ends, 
if thorough-going and consistent with itself, m Atheism, oi a 
faint possible Theism, which scarcely differs from this should 
it speculate of Virtue, it ends in Utility y making Piudence and 
a sufficiently cunning love of Self the highest good Consult 
Understanding about the Beauty of Poetiy, and it asks, 
Wheie IS this Beauty ? oi discovers it at length m ihythms 
and fitnesses, and male and female rhymes Witness also its 
everlasting paradoxes on Necessity and the Fieedom of the 
Will , its ominous silence on the end and meaning of man , 
and the enigma v\hich, under such inspection, the whole pur- 
poit of existence becomes. 
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Neveitheless, say the Kantists, theie is a truth in these 
things Virtue is Vntue, and not Piudence, not less sure]\ 
than the angle in a semicncle is a light angle^ and no tra- 
pezium Shakspeare is a Poet, and Boileau is none, think of it 
as you may neither is it moie certain that I myself exist, 
than that God exists, infinite, eternal, invisible, the same 
yesterday, today and forever To discern these truths is the 
province of Reason, which therefore is to be cultivated as the 
highest faculty in man Not by logic and argument does it 
work , yet surely and clearly may it be taught to work and 
its domain lies in that higher region whither logic and argu- 
ment cannot reach, in that holier region, wheie Poetry, and 
Virtue and Divinity abide, in whose presence Understanding 
wavers and recoils, dazzled into utter darkness by that sea of 
light,’ at once the fountain and the termination of all true 
knowledge 

Will the Kantists forgive us for the loose and popular 
manner in which we must here speak of these things, to bring 
them in any measure before the e}es of our readers'^ — ^it mav 
illustrate the distinction still farther, if 'v^e say, that in the 
opinion of a Kantist the French are of all European nations 
the most gifted with Understanding, and the most destitute 
of Reason , ^ that David Hume had no forecast of this 
latter , and that Shakspeare and Luther di\ elt perennially in 
its purest sphere 

Of the vast, nay, in these days boundless, importance of 
this distinction, could it be scientifically established, we need 
re ind no thinking man For the rest, far be it from the 
reader to suppose that this same Reason is but a new appear- 
ance, under another name, of our own old ‘ Wholesome Pre- 
judice,’ so well known to most of us ’ Piejudice, wholesome 
or un^\holesome, is a personage for whom the German 
Philosophers disclaim all shadow of respect, nor do the 
vehement among them hide then deep disdain for all and 

^ Schelling has said as much or more [Mefhode des Academtscken Shtdium^ 
pp 105 III), in terms which we could wish w^e had space to transcribe 
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sundry who fight undei her flag Truth is to be loved purely 
and solely because, it is true. With moral, political, religious 
consideiations, high and dear as they may otherwise be, the 
Philosopher, as such, has no concern To look at them 
would but perplex him, and distract his vision from the task 
in his hands Calmly he constructs his theorem, as the 
Geometer does his, without hope or fear, save that he may 
or ay not find the solution , and stands in the middle, by 
the one, it may be, accused as an Infidel, by the other as 
an Enthusiast and a Mystic, till the tumult ceases, and what 
was true, is and continues tiue to the end of all time 

Such are some of the high and momentous questions 
treated of, by calm, earnest and deeply meditative men, in 
this system of Philosophy, which to the wiser minds among 
us is still unknown, and by the unwisei is spoken of and 
legarded in such manner as we see The profoundness, 
subtlety, extent of investigation, which the answer of these 
questions presupposes, need not be fuither pointed out 
With the truth or falsehood of the system, we have here, as 
already stated, no concern our aim has been, so far as might 
be done, to show it as it appeared to us , and to ask such of 
our readers as pursue these studies, whether this also is not 
worthy of some study The leply we must now leave to 
themsehes 

As an appendage to the charge of Mysticism brought 
against the Germans, theie is often added the seemingly 
incongruous one of Irreligion On this point also we had 
much to say , but must for the present decline it Mean- 
while, let the reader be assured, that to the chaige of Irre- 
^ ligion, as to so many others, the Germans will plead not 
guilty On the contraiy, they will not scruple to assert that 
their literature is, in a positive sense, religious , nay, perhaps 
to maintain, that if ever neighbouring nations are to recover 
that pure and high spirit of devotion, the loss of which, 
however we may disguise it or pretend to overlook it, can be 
hidden from no observant mind, it must be by tiavelling, if 
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not on the same path, at least in the same dnection m which 
the Germans have alieady begun to tia\el We shall add, 
that the Religion of Germany is a subject not for slight but 
for deep study, and, if we mistake not, may m some degree 
lewaid the deepest 

Here, howevei, we must close oui examination or defence 
We have spoken freely, because we felt distinctly, and thought 
the matter worthy of being stated, and more fully inquired 
into Faithex than this, we haie no quarrel foi the 
Germans we would have justice done to them, as to all 
men and all things , but foi then liteiature or chaiactei we 
profess no sectaiian or exclusne preference We think then 
recent Poetry, indeed, supeiioi to the recent Poetry of anv 
other nation, but taken as a whole, mfeiior to that of 
several, inferior not to our own only, but to that of Ital}, 
nay, peihaps to that of Spain Their Philosophy too must 
still be regarded as unceitain , at best only the beginning of 
better things But suiely even this is not to be neglected 
A little light is precious in gieat daikness noi, amid the 
myriads of Poetasteis and PJulosoplies^ aie Poets and Philoso- 
pheis so numeious that we should reject such, w^hen the} 
speak to us in the haid, but manly, deep and expressi%e tones 
of that old Saxon speech, which is also our mothei -tongue 

We confess, the present aspect of spiritual Europe might 
fill a melancholic observei with doubt and foieboding It is 
mournful to see so many noble, tendei and high-aspirmg 
minds deserted of that religious light which once guided all 
such standing sorrowful on the scene of past convulsions and 
controversies, as on a scene blackened and buint-up with 
fire , mourning in the daikness, because theie is desolation, 
and no home for the soul , oi w^hat is worse, pitching tents 
among the ashes, and kindling weak eaithly lamps which we 
are to take for stais This darkness is but transitory 
obscuiation these ashes are the soil of futuie heibage and 
iichei harvests Religion, Poetiv, is not dead , it will ne\er 
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die Its dwelling and birthplace is in the soul of man, and 
it IS eternal as the being of man In any point of Space, in 
any section of Time, let there be a living Man , and there is 
an Infinitude above him and beneath hi , and an Eternity 
encompasses him on this hand and on that , and tones of 
Sphere-music, and tidings from loftier woilds, will flit round 
him, if he can but listen, and visit him with holy influences, 
even in the thickest press of trivialities, or the din of busiest 
life Happy the man, happy the nation that can hear these 
tidmgs , that has them written in fit chaiacteis, legible to 
every eye, and the solemn import of them present at all 
moments to every heart * That there is, in these days, no 
nation so happy, is too clear , but that all nations, and oui- 
selves in the van, are, with more or less discernment of its 
nature, struggling towards this happiness, is the hope and 
the glory of oui time To us, as to others, success, at a 
distant or a nearer day, cannot be unceitam Meanwhile, 
the first condition of success is, that, m striving honestly oui- 
selves, we honestly acknowledge the striving of our neighbour , 
that with a Will unweaiied in seeking Truth, we have a Sense 
open foi it, wheresoever and howsoever it may arise 



LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WERNERS 

[ 1828 ] 

If the charm of fame consisted, as Horace has mistakenl} 
declared, ‘ in being pointed at with the finger, and having it 
said, This is he ^ ’ few writeis of the present age could boast 
of moie fame than Werner It has been the unhappj 
foitune of this man to stand foi a long period incessantl} 
before the world, in a far stionger light than naturalh 
belonged to him, oi could exhibit him to advantage 
Twenty years ago he was a man of considerable note, which 
has ever since been degenerating into notoriety The mystic 
dramatist, the sceptical enthusiast, was known and parth 
esteemed by all students of poetiy , Madame de Stael, we 
lecollect, allows him an entiie chapter in her Allemagne It 
was a much coarser curiosity, and in a much widei ciicle, 
which the dissipated man, by successive indecomms, occa- 
sioned, till at last the convert to Popery, the pleaching 
zealot, came to figuie in all newspapers , and some pictuie 
of him was lequiied for all heads that would not sit blank 

^ Foreign Review, No i — Lehens Ahnss Friedrich Ludwig Zachanas 
Werners Von dent Herausgeber von Hoffmanns Leben und Aachlass (Sketch 
of the Life of Frederick Ludwig Zachanas Weiner By the Editor of Hoff 
manfds Life and Remains ) Berlin, 1823 

2 Die Sohne des Thais (The Sons of the Valley ) A Dramatic Poem 
Part I Die Templer auf Cypern (The Templars in Cypiu:> ) Part II Die 
Kreuzeshruder (The Brethren of the Cioss ) Berlin, 1801, 1802 

3 Das Kreuz an de? Ostsee (The Cross on the Baltic ) A Traged} 
Berlin, 1806 

4 Martin Luther^ odtr die Weihe der Kraft (Martin Luther, 01 the 
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and mute in the topic of every coffeehouse and cesthehc tea 
In dim heads, that is, in the great majority, the pictuie was, 
of couise, perverted into a strange bugbeai, and the original 
decisively enough condemned, but e\en the few, who might 
see him in his tiue shape, felt too well that nothing loud 
could be said in his behalf, that, with so many mournful 
blemishes, if extenuation could not aiail, no complete defence 
was to be attempted 

At the same time, it is not the history of a meie literal y 
profligate that we have heie to do with Of men whom fine 
talents cannot teach the humblest piudence, whose high feeling, 
unexpressed in noble action, must lie smouldeimg with basei 
admixtures m their own bosom, till their existence, assaulted 
fiom without and fiom within, becomes a burnt and blackened 
rum, to be sighed o^el by the few, and staled at, oi trampled 
on, by the many, there is unhappily no want in any country , 
nor can the unnatuial union of genius with depravity and 
degiadation have such charms for our leadeis, that we should 
go abioad in quest of it, or in any case dwell on it othei- 
wise than with reluctance Weinei is something moie than 
this a gifted spirit, stiuggling earnestly amid the new, 
complex, tumultuous influences of his tune and country, but 
without foice to body himself forth from amongst them , a 
keen adventurous swimmer, aiming towards high and distant 
landmarks, but too weakly in so rough a sea, for the cur- 
lents drive him far astiay, and he sinks at last in the waves, 
attaining little foi himself, and leaving little, save the memoi} 
of his failure, to others A glance over his histoiy may not 
be unprofitable , if the man himself can less interest us, the 
ocean of German, of Euiopean Opinion still rolls in wild 
eddies to and fro , and with its movements and refluxes, 
indicated in the history of such men, every one of us is 
concerned 

Oui materials for this suivey are deficient, not so much in 
quantity as quality The * Life,’ now known to be by Hitzig 
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of Berlin, seems a veiy honest, unpresnmmg peiformance, 
but, on the other hand, it is much too fragmentary and dis- 
cursive foi our wants , the featuies of the man are nowhere 
united into a poitiait, but left foi the readei to unite as he 
may , a task which, to most readeis, will be haid enough 
for the Work, shoit in compass, is more than piopoitionalh 
shoit in details of facts, and Wemei'’s histoi}, much as an 
intimate friend must have known of it, still lies before us, in 
gieat part, daik and unintelligible For what he has done 
we should doubtless thank oui Authoi , }et it seems a pit}, 
that in this instance he had not done moie and better A 
singular chance made him, at the same time, companion of 
both Hoffmann and Werner, peihaps the two most showy, 
heteiogeneous and misinteipietable writers of his day , ,noi 
shall we deny that, in performing a friend’s duty to then 
memory, he has done truth also a service His L^e of Hojf- 
mann} pietendmg to no artfulness of arrangement, is ledun- 
dant, lather than defective, in minuteness, but theie, at least, 
the means of a collect judgment are brought within oui 
reach, and the work, as usual with Hitzig, bears maiks of 
the utmost fairness , and of an accurac} which we might 
almost call piofessional foi the Authoi, it would seem, is 
a legal functionary of long standing, and now" of lespectable 
lank , and he examines and records, wuth a certain notaiial 
strictness too lare ni compilations of this soit 

So fai as Hoffmann is concerned, theiefoie, we ha\e leason 
to be satisfied In legard to Weiner, ho w^evei, we cannot say 
so much heie we should ceitainly have w"ished for moie 
facts, though it had been with fewei consequences di awn from 
them , were these somewhat chaotic expositions of Wernei’s 
chaiacter exchanged for simple particnlais of his walk and 
convex sation, the result would be much suier, and, especiallv 
to foieigners, much moie complete and luminous As it is, 
from repeated peiusals of this biogiaphy, we have failed to 
gather any very cleai notion of the man nor, with peihaps 
^ See Gennan Romance (Cent Ed ), \ol u p 3 Hoffmann 
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moie study of his writings than, on other giounds, they could 
have meiited, does his manner of existence still stand out to 
us with that distinct cohesion which puts an end to doubt 
Our view of him the reader will accept as an approxi ation, 
and be content to wonder with us, and charitably pause wheie 
we cannot altogether inteipret 

Werner was bom at Konigsberg, in East Piussia, on the 
18th of November 1768 His father was Professor of History 
and Eloquence in the University there , and farther, in virtue 
of this office. Dramatic Censor, which latter circumstance 
procured }oung Wernei almost daily opportunity of visiting 
the theatie, and so gave him, as he says, a greater acquaint- 
ance with the mechanism of the stage than even most players 
are possessed of A strong taste for the drama it probably 
enough gave him , but this skill in stage-mechanis may be 
questioned, for often in his own pla}s, no such skill, but 
rather the want of it, is evinced 

The Professor and Censoi, of whom we hear nothing in 
blame or praise, died in the fourteenth year of his son, and 
the boy now fell to the sole charge of his mother , a woman 
whom he seems to have loved waimly, but whose guardianship 
could scarcely be the best foi him Werner himself speaks 
of her in earnest commendation, as of a pure, high-minded 
and heavily-afflicted being Hoffmann, however, adds, that 
she was hypochondriacal, and geneially quite deliiious, im- 
agining herself to be the Viigin Mary, and her son to be 
the promised Shiloh * Hoffmann had opportunity enough 
of knowing , for it is a curious fact that these two singulai 
persons were bi ought up under the same roof, though, at this 
time, by leason of their diffeience of age, Weiner being eight 
years older, they had little or no acquaintance What a 
nervous and melancholic parent was, Hoffmann, by another 
unhappy coincidence, had also full occasion to know his own 
mother, parted from her husband, lay helpless and broken- 
heaited for the last seventeen yeais of her life, and the first 
seventeen of his , a source of painful influences, which he 
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used to trace through the whole of his own chaiactei , as to 
the like cause he imputed the primaiy pei\eision of Weiners 
How far his views on this point weie accurate or exaggerated, 
we ha\e no means of judging 

Of Weiner’s early yeais the biogiaphei sa}s little oi 
nothing We leam only that, about the usual age, he 
matiiculated in the Konigsberg Univeisity, intending to 
qualify himself foi the business of a lawyer, and with his 
professional studies united, oi attempted to unite, the stud\ 
of philosophy under Kant His college-life is characteiised 
by a single, but too expressive word ^ It is said,’ obsei\es 
Hitzig, ^ to have been very dissolute’ His progiess in meta- 
physics, as in all blanches of learning, might thus be ex- 
pected to be small , indeed, at no peiiod of his life can he-, 
even in the language of panegyric, be called a man of cultme 
oi solid information on any subject Ne\ ertheless, he con- 
tiived, in his twenty-fiist year, to publish a little \olume of 
^ Poems,’ appaiently in \ery tolerable magazine metie, and 
after some ^learnings’ o\er Germany, having loiteied for a 
while at Beilin, and longei at Diesden, he betook himself 
to moie serious business , applied foi admittance and pio- 
motion as a Prussian man of law , the employment which 
young juiists look for in that country being chiefly in the 
hands of Go\ernment, consisting, indeed, of appointments in 
the various judicial or administrative Boaids by which the 
Provinces are managed In 1793, Weiner accordingly was 
made Kammersecretai (Exchequer Secietaiy) , a subaltern 
office, which he held successively in seveial stations, and last 
and longest in Warsaw, where Hitzig, a young man following 
the same profession, first became acquainted with him in 
1799 

What the purport or lesult of Weinei’s ^ roamings ’ may 
have been, or how he had demeaned himself m office oi out of 
it, we are nowhere informed , but it is an ominous ciicum- 
stance that, even at this peiiod, m his thirtieth year, he had 
divoiced two wives, the last at least by mutual consent, and 
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was looking out for a thud * Hitzig, with whom he seems 
to have foimed a piompt and close intimacy, gives us no full 
picture of him under any of his aspects yet we can see that 
his life, as naturally it might, alieady wore somewhat of a 
shatteied appearance in his own eyes , that he was bioken 
in character, in spirit, perhaps in bodily constitution , and, 
contenting himself with the transient gratifications of so gay 
a city and so tolerable an appointment, had renounced all 
steady and rational hope eithei of being happy, oi of deserving 
to be so Of unsteady and iriational hopes, howevei, he had 
still abundance The fine enthusiasm of his nature, unde- 
stroyed by so many external peiplexities, nay, to which 
perhaps these very perplexities had given fresh and undue 
excitement, glowed forth in strange many-colouied brightness 
fiom amid the wieck of his foi tunes , and led him into wild 
worlds of speculation, the more vehemently, that the leal 
world of action and duty had become so unmanageable in his 
hands. 

Weiner’s eaily publication had sunk, aftei a biief pro- 
vincial life, into merited oblivion in fact, he had then only 
been a rhymei, and was now, foi the fiist time, beginning to 
be a poet We have one of those youthful pieces transciibed 
in this Volume, and ceitamly it exhibits a cuiious contrast 
with his subsequent wiitings, both in foira and spirit In 
form, because, unlike the first-fiuits of a genius, it is cold and 
correct , while his latei works, without exception, are feivid, 
extravagant, and full of gross blemishes In spirit no less, 
because, treating of his favouiite theme, Religion, it treats of 
it harshlv and sceptically , being, indeed, little more than a 
metiical version of common Utilitaiian Fiee- thinking, as it 
may be found (without metre) in most taverns and debating- 
societies Weiner’s intermediate seciet-history might form a 
strange chapter in psychology for now, it is clear, his French 
scepticism had got overlaid with wondrous theosophic garniture, 
his mind was full of visions and cloudy glories, and no occupa- 
tion pleased him better than to controvert, in generous 
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inquiiing minds, that \eiy unbelief which he appears to 
have once entertained in his own Fiom Hitzig's account 
of the matter, this seems to ha\e foimed the stiongest link of 
Ills intercouise with Weinei The lattei was his senior by 
ten years of time, and by moie than ten yeais of unhappy 
experience, the grand questions of Immortalit}, of Fate, 
Free-will, Foreknowledge absolute, weie in continual agitation 
between them , and Hitzig still remembers with gratitude 
these earnest warnings against iiregulanty of life, and so 
many ardent and not ineiFectual endeavouis to awaken m the 
passionate temperament of \outh a glow of puier and en- 
lightening file 

^Some leagues from Warsaw/ sa}S the Biographei, encliantmgly 
embosomed in a thick wood, close by the high banks of the Vistula, lies 
the Camaldulensian Abbey of Bielany, inhabited by a class of monks, 
who m strictness of discipline yield only to those of LaTrappe To this 
cloistial solitude Werner was wont to repair with his fiieud, e\eiy fine 
Saturday of the summer of 1800, so soon as their occupations in the cit^ 
were o'ver In defect of any formal inn, the two used to bnouac in the 
forest, or at best to sleep under a tempoiaiy tent The Sunday was then 
spent in the open air , in rowing about tbe woods , sailing on the mer, 
and the like , till late night recalled them to the city On such occa- 
sions, the younger of the party had ample lOom to unfold his whole heart 
before his moie matuie and settled companion, to advance his doubts 
and objections against many theories, which Werner was aheady cheiish- 
ing, and so, by exciting him with contradiction, to cause him to make 
them clearer to himself ’ 

Week after week, these discussions w^eie carefully lesumed 
fiom the point wheie they had been left indeed, to Weinei, 
it would seem, this controversy had unusual attractions , foi 
he was now busy composing a Poem, intended principally to 
convince the w’-oild of those very truths which he was striving 
to impress on his fiiend , and to which the world, as might 
be expected, was likely to gue a similar leception The 
character, or at least the way of thought, attributed to Robeit 
d’Heredon, the Scottish Templar, in the Sons of the Valley^ 
was borrowed, it appears, as if by regular instalments, fiom 
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these confeiences with Hitzig , the result of the one Sunday 
being duly enteied in diamatic foim during the week , then 
audited on the Sunday following , and so foi ming the text 
foi faither disquisition ‘'Blissful day s,** adds Hitzig, ‘pure 
and innocent, which doubtless Wernei also e\er held in 
pleased reniembranoe * ’ 

The Soline des Thals^ composed in this rather questionable 
fashion, was in due time forthcoming, the First Part in 
1801, the Second about a year afterwards It is a diama, 
or rather two diamas, unrivalled at least in one paiticular, 
in length , each Part being a play of six acts, and the whole 
amounting to somewhat more than 800 small octavo pages * 
To attempt any analysis of such a woik would but fatigue 
oui leaders to little puipose it is, as might be anticipated, 
of a most loose and foimless stiucture, expanding on all 
sides into vague boundlessness, and, on the whole, resembling 
not so much a poem as the lude mateiials of one The sub- 
ject IS the destiuction of the Templar Order, an event which 
has been diamatised more than once, but on which, notwith- 
standing, Werner, we suppose, may boast of being entirely 
original The fate of Jacques Molay and his brethren acts 
heie but like a little leaven and lucky were we, cpuld it 
leaven the lump , but it lies buried undei such a mass of 
Mystical theology, Masonic mummery, Cabalistic tiadition 
and Rosicrucian philosophy, as no power could woik into 
dramatic union The incidents are few, and of little interest , 
interrupted continually by flaimg shows and long-winded 
speculations , for Werner’s besetting sin, that of loquacity, 
IS heie in decided action , and so we wander, m aimless 
windings, through scene after scene of gorgeousness or gloo , 
till at last the whole rises before us like a wild phantasma- 
goiia , cloud heaped on cloud, painted indeed here and there 
with prismatic hues, but representing nothing, or at least not 
the subject, but the author 

In this last point of view, howwer, as a picture of himself, 
independently of othei considerations, this play of Werner’s 
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may still ha\e a ceitain value foi us The strange chaotic 
nature of the man is displaced in it his scepticism and 
theosophy, his audacity, jet intrinsic weakness of chaiactei , 
his baffled longings, but still aident endeavouis aftei Truth 
and Good , his search foi them in fai ]ouineyings, not on 
the beaten highways, but through the pathless infinitudes of 
Thought To call it a woik of ait would be a misapplication 
of names it is little more than a ihapsodic effusion, the 
outpouring of a passionate and nijstic soul, only half-knowing 
what it utters, and not ruling its own movements, but ruled 
by them It is fair to add, that such also, in a gieat 
measuie, was Weinei’s own view of the mattei most likelj 
the utterance of these things gave him such lelief, that, 
ciude as they were, he could not suppress them Foi it 
ought to be remembered, that in this perfoimance one con- 
dition, at least, of genuine inspiration is not wanting * Wernei 
e\idently thinks that in these his ultramundane excursions he 
has found truth, he has something positi\e to set foith, and 
he feels himself as if bound on a high and holy mission m 
pleaching it to his fellow-men 

To explain with anv minuteness the ai tides of Weinei’s 
cieed, as it was now" fashioned and is heie exhibited, w"ould be 
a task peihaps too hard for us, and, at all e\ ents, unprofitable 
in proportion to its difficulty We have found some separable 
passages, in which, under dark symbolical figures, he has 
himself shadowed forth a vague likeness of it these we shall 
now submit to the readei, with such expositions as we gather 
from the context, or as Geiman readeis, from the usual tone 
of speculation in that countiy, are natuially enabled to supph 
This may, at the same time, convey as fair a notion of the 
work itself, with its tawdry splendours, and tumid grandilo- 
quence, and nieie plaj house thunder and lightning, as by any 
other plan om limits would admit 

Let the reader fancy himself m the island of Cyprus, wheie 
the Order of the Templars still subsists, though the heads of 
it are already summoned befoie the French King and Pope 
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Clement , which summons they are now, not without dreary 
enough forebodings, preparing to obey The purport of this 
First Pait, so fai as it has any diamatic pm port, is to paint 
the situation, outward and inwaid, of that once pious and 
heroic, and still magnificent and powerful body It is 
entitled The Templars %n Cyprus , but why it should also be 
called The Sons ^ihe Valley does not so well appeal , for the 
Brotherhood of the Valley has jet scarcely come into activity, 
and only hovers before us in glimpses, of so enigmatic a sort, 
that we know not fully so much as whether these its Sons 
aie of flesh and blood like oursehes, or of some spiritual 
nature, or of something intermediate and altogether non- 
descript For the lest, it is a series of spectacles and dis- 
sertations , the action cannot so much be said to advance 
as to 1 evolve On this occasion the Templais aie admitting 
two new membeis , the acolytes have alieady passed then 
pieliminarj trials , this is the chief and final one 

Act V. Scene I 

Midnight Infenoi of the Temple Church Backwards, a deep perspective 
of Altars and Gothic Pillars On the right-hand side of the foreground 
a little Chapel ; and m this an Altar with the figure of St Sebastian 
The scene is lighted very dimly by a single Lamp which hangs befoie 
the Altai 

Adalbert [dressed in white^ without mantle or doublet, groping his 
way in the darli\ 

Was it not at the Altai of Sebastian 
That I was hidden wait for the Unknown ? 

Here should it be , but darkness with her veil 
Inwraps the figures [Advancing to the Altar 

Here is the fifth pillar ^ 

Yes, this IS he, the Sainted — How the glimmer 
Of that faint lamp falls on his fading eye ^ — 

Ah, it IS not the spears o" th’ Saracens, 

It is the pangs of hopeless loi e that burning 
Transfix thy heart, poor Comrade ^ — 0 my Agnes, 

May not thy spirit, m this earnest hour, 

Be looking on ^ Art hovering in that moonbeam 
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WFich struggles through the painted window^ and dies 
Amid the cloister's gloom ^ Or lingei'st thou 
Behind these pillaiSj which^ ominous and black, 

Look down on me, like horrors of the Past 
Upon the Present , and hidest thy gentle form, 

Lest with thy paleness thou too much alFi ight me ^ 

Hide not thyself, pale shadow of my Agnes, 

Thou affrightest not thy lover — Hush ’ — 

Hark ’ Was not there a rustling^ — Father ^ You ^ 

Philip \rushing m with wild looksi 
Yes, Adalbert * — But time is precious ^ — Come, 

My son, my one sole Adalbeit, come with me ’ 

Adalbert What would you, father, in this solemn hour ^ 

Philip This hour, or never ’ [Leading Adalbert to the Altar 

Hither * — Know'st thou him ^ 

Adalbert 'Tis Saint Sebastian 

Philip Because he would not 

Renounce his faith, a tyiant had him murdered hie head 

These furrows, too, the rage of t3nrants ploughed 
In thy old father's face My son, my first-born child. 

In this gieat hour I do conjure thee * Wilt thou. 

Wilt thou obey me^ 

Adalbert Be it just, I will ^ 

Philip Then swear, in this great hour, in this dread presence, 
Heie by thy fathei's head made early gre\, 
y the remembrance pf thy mothei's agony. 

And by the ravished blossom of thy Agnes, 

Against the Tyranny which sacrificed us. 

Inexpiable, bloody, evei lasting hate * 

Adalbert Ha ^ This the All avenger spoke through thee ’ — 
Yes ^ Bloody shall my Agnes' death-toich bum 
In Philip's heait, I swear it * 

Philip increasing vehemence’] And if thou break 
This oath, and if thou reconcile thee to him. 

Or let his golden chains, his gifts, his prayeis. 

His dying moan itself avert thy dagger 

"^Yhen th' hour of vengeance comes, — shall this grey head, 

Ihy mothei’s wail, the last sigh of thy Agnes, 

Accuse thee at the bar of the Eternal * 

Adalbert So be it, if I bieak my oath ’ 

Philip Then man thee * — 

[Looking up, then shrinking together, as with dazzled eyes 
Ha ^ was not that his lightning ^ — Fare thee well * 

VOL I 
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I hear the footstep of the Dreaded ’ — ^Firm — 

Remember me^ remember this stern midnight ^ \Uet%res hastily 
Adalbert \alone\ Yes^ Greyhead^ whom the beckoning of the 
Lord 

Sent hither to awake me out of craven sleep, 

I will remember thee and this stern midnight, 

And my Agnes' spirit shall have vengeance ’ — 

Enter an Armed Man He is mailed from head to foot in black harness , 
hxs visor IS closed 

Armed Man Pi ay * [Adalbert kneels 

Baie thyself ’ — [He strips him to the girdle and raises him 

Look on the ground, and follow ^ 

[He leads him into the backgi ound to a trap-dooj , on the right 
He descends first himself^ and when Adalbert has followed 
him, it closes 


Scene II 

Cemetery of the Templars, under the Chuich The scene is lighted only by 
a Lamp which hangs down ft om the vault Around are Tombstones of 
deceased Knights, marked with Grosses and sculptured Bones In the 
background, two colossal Skeletons holding between them a large white 
Book, marked with a red Cross , from the under end of the Book hangs 
a long black curtain The Book, of which only the cover is visible, has 
an inscription in black ciphers The Skeleton on the right holds in its 
right hand a naked drawn Sword , that on the left holds in its left hand 
a Palm turned downwards On the right side of the Joregi ound stands 
a black Coffin open , on the left, a similar one with the body of a 
Templar in the full dress of his Order, on both Coffins are inscriptions 
in white ciphers On each side, nearer the background, are seen the 
lowest steps of the stairs which lead up into the Temple Church above 
the vault 

Arm Man [not yet visible , above on the right-hand stairs'} 
Dieaded ’ Is the grave laid open^ 

Concealed Voices Yea * 

Armed Man [tcAo after a pause shows himself on the 
Shall he behold the Tombs o’ th’ fathers ^ 

Concealed Voices Yea ^ 

[Armed Man with drawn sword leads Adalbert carefully down the 
steps on the right hand 
Armed Man [^o Adalbert} 
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Look down ^ 'Tis on tky life ’ [Leads him to the open Oqffin 

"VVTiat seest thou ^ 

Adalbert An open empty Coffin 
Armed Man *Tis the house 

Where thou one day shalt dwell — Canst read th’ inscription ^ 
Adalbert No 

Armed Man Hear it, then ^Thy wages, Sm, is Death ’ 

[Leads him to the opposite Coffin wheie the Bodi^ is lying 
Look down ’ Tis on thy life ’ — What seest thou ^ [Shoas the Coffin 
Ada ert A Coffin with a Corpse 
Armed Man He is thy Brother , 

One day thou art as he — Canst read th' inscription ^ 

Adalbert No 

Armed Man Hear ^ Coriuption is the name of Life ' 

Now look around , go forwaid, — move, and act * — 

[He pushes him towards the background of the stage 
Adalbert [observing the Book] 

Ha ^ Here the ook of Oi dmation * — Seems [Approaching 

As if th* inscription on it might be read [He ? eads it 

* Knock four times on the ground, 

Thou shalt behold thy loved one ’ 

Oh Heavens ’ And may I see thee, sainted Agnes ^ 

My bosom yearns for thee ’ — [Hastening close to the Bool 

[With the following woids, he stamps Jour times on the giound 
One,— Two, —Three, — Foui ^ — 

[The Cuitain hanging fiomthe Book rolls rapidly up, and covers it A 
colossal Devil* s-head appears between the two Skeletons, its Jorm %s 
horrible, it is gilt, has a huge golden Crown, a Heart oj the same on 
its Bi ow , rolling flaming Eyes , Serpents instead of Hair , golden 
Chains round its neck, which is visible to the biea^t , and a golden Cross, 
yet not a Crucifix, which rises over its right shoulder, as if cru'ihmg it 
down. The whole Bust rests on four gilt Dragon sfeet At sight of it 
Adalbert starts back in horror, and exclaims 

Defend us ^ 

Armed Man Dreaded ’ may he hear it^ 

Concealed Voices Yea ’ 

Armed Man [touches the Curtain with his Sword, it loUs down 
ovei the Demi* s-head, concealing it again , and abom, as before, 
appears the Book, but now opened, with white colossal leaves 
and red chaiacters The Armed Man, pointing constantly to 
the Book with his sword^ and therewith turning the leaves, 
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addi esses Adalbert, who stands on the other side of the Booh, 
and nearer the forego ound} 

List to the Story of the Fallen Master 

\Ee reads the following fiom the Book ^ yet not standing before 
it 3 hut on one side, at some paces distance, and whilst he 
reads, turning the leaves with his Swoid 

^ So now when the foundation-stone was laid^ 

The Loid called forth the Master, BafFometus, 

And said to him Go and complete my Temple ’ 

But in his heart the Mastei thought What boots it 
Building thee a temple ^ and took the stones, 

And built himself a dwelling, and what stones 
Were left he gave for hlthy gold and silver 
Now after foity moons the Lord returned, 

And spake Wheie is my Temple, Baftometus^ 

The Master said I had to build myself 
A dwelling , giant me other forty weeks 
And after foity weeks, the Loid returns. 

And asks Where is my Temple, Baffometus ^ 

He said There weie no stones (but he had sold them 
For filthy gold) ; so wait yet foity days 
In forty days theieafter came the Lord, 

And cried Where is my Temple, Baffometus ^ 

Then like a millstone fell it on his soul 
How he for lucie had betrayed his Lord , 

But yet to other sm the Fiend did tempt him, 

And he answered, saying Give me forty hours ’ 

And when the foity hours weie gone, the Lord 
Came doiin in wrath My Temple, Baffometus^ 

Then fell he quaking on his face, and ciied 
For meicy , but the Lord -was wroth, and said 
Since thou hast cozened me with empty lies. 

And those the stones I lent thee for my Temple 
Hast sold them for a purse of filthy gold, 

Lo, I will cast thee foith, and with the Mammon 
Will chastise thee, until a Saviour use 
Of thy own seed, who shall redeem thy tiespass 
Then did the Loid lift up the purse of gold , 

And shook the gold into a melting-pot, 

And set the melting-pot upon the Sun, 

So that the metal fused into a fluid mass. 

And then he dipt a fingei in the same. 
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And straightway touching BalFometus^ 

Anoints him on the chin and brow and cheeks 
Then was the face of Baffometus changed 
His eyeballs i oiled like fire-flames^ 

His nose became a ciooked vulture’s bill^ 

The tongue hung bloody from his throat , the flesh 
Went fiom his hollow cheeks , and of his hair 
Grew snakes, and of the snakes gi ew Devirs-horns 
Again the Lord put forth his finger with the gold. 

And pressed it upon Baffometus’ heart , 

Whereby the heait did bleed and wither up, 

And all his members bled and witheied up, 

And fell awa;^, the one and then the other 
At last his back itself sunk into ashes , 

The head alone continued gilt and li\ing. 

And instead of back, grew diagonVtalons, 

Which destroyed all life from off the Earth 
'JThen from the ground the Lord took up the h rt, 

Which, as he touched it, also giew of gold. 

And placed it on the brow of Bafibmetus , 

And of the othei metal in the pot 
He made for him a burning crown of gold. 

And crushed it on his serpent-hair, so that 

E\ en to the bone and brain the circlet scorched him 

And round the neck he twisted golden chains, 

'\\Tiich strangled him and pressed his breath togethei 
What in the pot remained he pouied upon the ground, 

Athwart, along, and there it formed a cross , 
llie which he lifted and laid upon his neck. 

And bent him that he could not laise his head 
Two Deaths moreover he appointed waiders 
To guard him Death of Life, and Death of Hope 
The Sword of the first he sees not, but it smites him 
The other’s Palm he sees, but it escapes him 
So languishes the outcast Baffometus 
Four thousand years and four-and-forty moons. 

Till once a Sa'v lour rise from his own seed. 

Redeem his trespass and delner him ’ [To Adalbeii 

This IS the Story of the Fallen Master 

hts Sword he touches the Cmtatn, which now as before 
rolls up over the Book , so that the Bead under it again 
becomes tmble, in its former shape 
Adai BERT [looking at the Head] 
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Hah^ wlat a hideous shape * 

Head [with a hollow vo%ce\ Deliver me ^ — 

Armed Man Dreaded * shall the work begin ? 

Concealed Voices Yea ^ 

Armed Man [to Adalheri\ Take the neckband 

Away ’ [Pointing to the Head 

Adalbert I dare not ^ 

Head [with a still more piteous tons'] deliver me ^ 

Adalbert [taking off the chains] Poor fallen one ^ 

Armed Man Now lift the crown from 's head * 

Adalbert It seems so heavy * 

Armed Man Touch it^ it grows light 

[Adalbert taking off the Grown, and casting it, as he did the 
chains, on the ground 

Armed Man Now take the golden heart from off his blow * 
Adalbert It seems to bum ’ 

Armed Man Thou errest ice is warmer 

Adalbert [taking the Heait fiom the Brow] 

Hah f shiveiing frost ^ 

Armed Man Take fiom his back the Cross, 

And throw it from thee * — 

Adalbert How ’ The Savioui's token ^ 

Head Deliver, O, deliver me ^ 

Armed Man This Cioss 

Is not thy Mastei’s, not that bloody one 
Its counterfeit is this thiow ’t from thee ^ 

Adalb t [taking it from the Bust, and laying it softly on the 
ground] 

The Cross of the Good Lord that died for me ^ 

Armed Man Thou shalt no moie believe in one that died, 

Thou shalt henceforth believe in one that hveth 
And never dies ^ — Obey, and question not, — 

Step over it ^ 

Adalbert Take pity on me ^ 

Armed Man [thi eatemng him with his Sword] Step ^ 

Adalbert I do 't with shuddering — 

over, and then looks up to the Head, which raises itself as 
fieed from a load 


How the figure rises 


And looks m gladness ’ 

Armed Man Him whom thou hast seived 

Till now, deny ^ 

Ad ilbbrt [hoi rorstrucU] Deny the Lord my God ^ 
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Armed Man Thy God 'tis not " the Idol of this World ^ 

Deny him, oi — 

{^Pressing on him with the Sword in a threatening posture 
— thou diest * 

Adalbert I deny ^ 

Armed Man [pointing to the Head with hs Sword] 

Go to the Fallen ’ — Kiss his lips ^ — 

— ^And so on through many other sulphurous pages ^ How 
much of this mummery is copied from the actual practice of 
the Templars we know not with certainty , nor what pre- 
cisely either they or Werner intended, by this arvellous 
c Story of the Fallen Master,’ to shadow forth. At first 
view, one might take it for an allegoiy, couched in Masonic 
language, — and truly no flattering allegory — of the Catholic 
Church , and this trampling on the Cross, which is said to 
have been actually enjoined on every Templar at his initi- 
ation, to be a type of his secret behest to under me that 
Institution, and redeem the spiiit of Religion from the state 
of thialdom and distortion under vhich it was there held 
It IS known at least, and was well known to Werner, that 
the heads of the Templars entertained views, both on leligion 
and pohtics, which they did not think meet for communicating 
to their age, and only impaited by degrees, and under mys- 
terious adumbrations, to the wiser of their own Order. They 
had even publicly resisted, and succeeded in thwarting, some 
iniquitous measures of Philippe Auguste, the French King, 
m regard to his coinage , and this, while it secured them the 
love of the people, was one great cause, perhaps second only 
to their wealth, of the hatred which that sovereign bore them, 
and of the savage doom which he at last executed on the 
whole body 

But on these secret principles of theiis, as on Werner’s 
manner of conceiving them, we are only enabled to guess , 
for Werner, too, has an esoteric doctrine, which he does not 
promulgate, except in dark Sibylline enigmas, to the unini- 
tiated. As we are here seeking chiefly foi his religious 
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creed, which foims, in truth, with its changes, the main 
thread whereby his wayward, desultory existence attains any 
unity or even coherence in our thoughts, we may quote 
anothei passage from the same Fust Part of this rhapsody , 
which, at the same time, will afford us a glimpse of his 
favourite hero, Robert d’Heiedon, lately the dailmg of the 
Templars, but now, for some momentary infraction of then 
rules, cast into prison, and expecting death, or, at best, ex- 
clusion from the Ordei Gottfried is anothei Templar, in 
all points the reverse of Robert 

Act IV Scene I 

Prison , at the wall a Table Robert , without sword, cap, or ntle, sits 
downcast on one side of it Gottfi led, who keeps watch by him, sitting 
at the other 

Gottfried But how couldst thou so far forget thyself^ 

Thou wert our piide, the Mastei’s fiiend and favouiite ^ 

Robert I did it, thou perceiv'st ’ 

Gottfried How could a w ord 

Of the old sully Hugo so provoke thee ^ 

Robert Ask not — Man's being is a spider-web 
The p sionate flash o’ th’ soul — comes not of him , 

It IS the breath of that dark Genius, 

Which whirls invisible along the threads 
A servant of eternal Destiny, 

It purifies them from the vulgar dust, 

Winch earth waid strives to pi ess the net * 
ut Fate gives sign , the breath becomes a whirlwind, 

And in a moment rends to shreds the thing 
W e thought was woven foi Eternity 
Gottfried Yet each man shapes his Destiny himself 
Robert Small soul ^ dost thou too know it^ Has the stoiy 
Of Force and free Volition, that, defying 
The corporal Atoms and Annihilation, 

Methodic guides the car of Destiny, 

Come down to thee ^ Dream’st thou, poor Nothingness, 

That thou, and like of thee, and ten times better 
Than thou or I, can lead the wheel of Fate 
One hair’s-br dth from its everlasting track ^ 

I too have had such <||:eams : but fearfully 
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Have I been shook fiom sleep , and they aie fled ^ — 

Look at our Cider has it spared its thousands 
Of noblest lives, the victims of its Puipose , 

And has it gamed this Purpose , can it gam it^ 

Look at our noble Molay's silveied hair 
The fruit of watchful nights and stoimful days. 

And of the broken yet still burning heart ^ 

That mighty heart * — Thiongh sixty battling \eais, 

'T has beat in pam for nothing his creation 
Remains the vision of his own great soul , 

It dies with him , and one day shall the pilgiim 
Ask where his dust is lying, and not learn • 

Gottfbifd \ jjavLmng ] 

But then the Chiistian has the joy of Heaven 
For lecompense m his flesh he shall see God 
Robert In his flesh ^ — Now fair befall the journey * 

Wilt stow it m behind, by way of luggage, 

'When the Angel comes to coach thee into Glory ^ 

Mind also that the memory of those fair houis 
When dinner smoked before thee, or thou usedst 
To dress thy nag, or scour thy rusty harness. 

And suchlike noble business be not left behmd ’ — 

Ha ’ self“decei\ mg bipeds, is it not enough 
The carcass should at every step oppiess. 

Imprison you , that toothache, headache, 

Gout, — who knows what all, — at eveiy moment. 

Degrades the god of Earth into a beast , 

But you would take this villanous mingle, 

Thecoaiser dross of all the elements, 

WTiich, by the Light-beam fi om on high that visits 
And dwells m it, but baser shows its baseness, — 

Take this, and all the freaks which, bubble-like, 

Spring forth o* th’ blood, and which by such fair names 
You call, — along with you into your Heaven ^ — 

Well, be it so ’ much good may't — 

his eye^ by chance^ hghU on GoUJi led, who meanwhile /m 
fallen asleep 

— Sound already ^ 

There is a race foi whom all serves as — pillow, 

E\en rattling chains aie but a lullaby 

This Robert d'^Heiedon, whose pieaching 1ms here such a 
narcotic viitiie, is destined ultimately fop»a higher office than 
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to rattle his chains by way of lullaby. He is ejected from 
the Order , not, however, with disgrace and m anger, but in 
sad feeling of necessity, and with tears and blessings fiom his 
brethren; and the messenger of the Valley^ a strange, am- 
biguous, little, sylph-like maiden, gives hi obscure encour- 
agement, before his departure, to possess his soul in patience , 
seeing, if he can learn the grand secret of Renunciation, his 
course is not ended, but only opening on a fairer scene Robert 
knows not well what to make of this , but sails for his native 
Hebrides, in darkness and contrition, as one who can do no other 
In the end of the Second Part, which is represented as 
divided from the First by an interval of seven years, Robert is 
again summoned forth , and the whole surprising secret of his 
mission, and of the Valley which appoints it for him, is dis- 
closed This Friedenthal (Valley of Peace), it now appears, 
IS an immense secret association, which has its chief seat some- 
where about the roots of Mount Carmel, if we mistake not , 
but, comprehending in its ramifications the best heads and 
hearts of every country, extends over the whole civilised world , 
and has, in particular, a strong body of adherents in Pans, 
and indeed a subterraneous but seemingly very commodious 
suite of rooms under the Carmelite Monastery of that city 
Here sit in solemn conclave the heads of the Establishment ; 
directing from fcheir lodge, in deepest concealment, the 
principal movements of the kingdom for William of Pans, 
archbishop of Sens, being of their number, the king and his 
other ministers, fancying within themselves the utmost free- 
dom of action, are nothing more than puppets in the hands 
of this all-powerful Brotherhood, which watches, like a sort 
of Fate, over the interests of mankind, and, by mysterious 
agencies, forwards, we suppose, ^ the cause of civil and 
religious liberty all over the world’ It is they that have 
doomed the Te plars, and, without malice or pity, are 
sending their leaders to the dungeon and the stake That 
knightly Order, once a favourite minister of good, has now 
degenerated from its ^purity, and come to istake its purpose. 
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having taken up politics and a sort of radical reform ; and so 
must now be broken and reshaped, like a worn implement, 
which can no longer do its appointed work 

Such a magnificent ^ Society for the Suppression of Vice ^ 
may well be supposed to walk by the most philosophical 
principles These FriedenthalerSi in fact, profess to be a sort 
of Invisible Church; preserving in vestal purity the sacred 
fire of religion, which burns with more or less fuliginous 
admixture in the worship of every people, but only with its 
clear sidereal lustre in the recesses of the Valley They are 
Bramins on the Ganges, Bonzes on the Hoangho, Monks on 
the Seme They addict themselves to contemplation and 
the subtlest study ; have penetrated far into the mysteries of 
spiritual and physical nature , they com and the deep-hidden 
viitues of plant and ineral , and their sages can discri mate 
the eye of the ind fro its sensual instruments, and behold, 
without type or material embodiment, the essence of Being 
Their activity is all-comprehending and uneningly calculated 
they rule o\er the world by the authoiity of wisdom over 
Ignorance 

In the Fifth Act of the Second Part, we aie at length, aftei 
many a hint and significant note of preparation, introduced 
to the privacies of this philosophical Santa Hermandad A 
stiange Delphic ca\e this of theirs, under the veiy pavements 
of Pans ♦ There are brazen folding-doors, and concealed 
voices, and sphinxes, and naphtha lamps, and all manner of 
wondrous furniture It seems, moreover, to be a sort of gala 
evening with them, for the ^ Old Man of Carmel, in eremite 
garb, with a ‘long beard reaching to his girdle,’ is for a 
moment discovered ‘reading in a deep monotonous voice’ 
The ‘ Stiong Ones,’ meanwhile, are out in quest of Robert 
d’Heredon , who, by cunning piactices, has been enticed from 
his Hebridean solitude, in the hope of saving Molay, and is 
even now to be initiated, and equipped for his task. After a 
due allowance of pompous ceiemonial, Robert is at last 
ushered in, or rathei diagged in , foi it appears that he has 
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made a stout debate, not submitting to the customary foim 
of being ducked^ — an essential preliminaiy, it would seem, — 
till compelled by the diiest necessity. He is in a tiuly 
Highland anger, as is natural but by various manipulations 
and solacements, he is reduced to reason again , finding, 
indeed, the fruitlessness of anything else , foi when lance and 
sword and free space aie given him, and he makes a thiust 
at Adam of Valmcourt, the mastei of the ceremonies, it is 
to no purpose the old man has a torpedo quality in him, 
which benumbs the stoutest arm , and no death issues ftom 
the baffled sword-point, but only a small spaik of electric 
fire With his Scottish piudence, Robeit, under these cir- 
cumstances, cannot but perceive that quietness is best The 
people hand him, in succession, the ^ Cup of Strength,’ the 
^ Cup of Beauty,’ and the ‘ Cup of Wisdom ’ , liquois biewed, 
if we may judge fiom then effects, with the highest stietch 
of Rosicrucian art , and which must have gone far to disgust 
Robeit d’Heiedon with his natuial usquehaiigh^ however 
excellent, had that fierce dunk been in use then He rages 
in a fine fienzy , dies away in raptuies , and then, at last, 
^ considers what he wanted and what he wants ’ Now is the 
time for Adam of Valmcourt to strike-in with an interminable 
exposition of the ^ objects of the society ’ To not unwilling 
but still cautious eais he unbosoms himself, in mystic wise, 
with extreme copiousness , turning aside objections like a 
veteran disputant, and leading his apt and courageous pupil, 
by signs and wonders, as well. as by logic, deeper and deeper 
into the secrets of theosophic and thaumaturgic science A 
little glimpse of this our readeis may share with us , though 
we fear the allegoiy will seem to most of them but a hollow 
nufc Neveitheless, it is an allegoiy — of its soit , and we can 
profess to ha've translated with entire fidelity 

*****’ 5 (-** 

Adam Thy riddle by a second will be solved 

[He leads Mm to the Sphnac 
Behold this Sphm\ ’ Half-beast, half-angel, both 
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Combined in one, it is an emblem to tbee 
Of th' ancient Mother, Nature, berselt a riddle. 

And only by a deeper to be master’d 
Eternal Clearness in tb’ eternal Ferment 
This is the riddle of Existence — read it, — 

Propose that other to hei, and she serves thee ^ 

\The doo7 on the right hand opens ^ and, in the space behind 
itj appears^ as before^ the Old Man of Carmel, sitting at 
a Table, and reading in a large Volume Three deep 
st7 okes of a Bell are heard 

Old Man op Carmel [reading with a loud but still monotonous 
toicel ^ And -when the Lord saw Phosphoios ' — 

Robert [intei rupting hini\ Ha ^ Again 

A story as of BafFometus ^ 

Ad4.m Not so 

That tale of theiis was but some poor distortion 
Of th* outmost image of our Sanctuary — 

Keep silence here , and see thou interrupt not 
By too bold cavilling, this mystery 
Old Man \reading'\ 

^ And when the Lord saw Phosphoros his pnde, 

Being wroth thereat, he cast him forth. 

And shut him in a prison called Life , 

And gave him for a Garment earth and watei. 

And bound him stiaitly in four Azure Chains, 

And pour’d for him the bitter Cup of Fiie 

The Loid moreover spake Because thou hast forgotten 

My will, I yield thee to the Element, 

And thou shalt be his slave, and have no longei 
Remembrance of thy Birthplace oi my Name 
And sithence thou hast sinn’d against me by 
Thy prideful Thought of being One and Somevhat, 

I leave with thee that Thought^o be thy whip, 

And this thy w'-eakuess for a Bit and Bridle , 

Till once a Saviour from the Waters rise. 

Who shall again baptise thee in my bosom. 

That so thou mayest be Nought and All 

^ And when the Lord had spoken, he drew back 
As m a mighty lushmg , and the Element 
Rose up round Phosphoros, and towei’d itself 
Aloft to Heav’n , and he lay stunn’d beneath it 
^But when his frst-born Sister saw his pam. 

Her heait vas full of soirow, and she turn'd her 
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To the Lord , and with veil'd face^ thus spake Mylitta . ^ 

Pity my Brothei, and let me console him ^ 

^Then did the Lord in pity lend asunder 
A little chink m Phosphoios his dungeon^ 

That so he might behold his Sister s face , 

And when she silent peep'd into his Prison, 

She left with him a Mirror for his solace , 

And when he look'd therein, his earthly Garment 
Pressed him less ; and, like the gleam of morning. 

Some faint remembrance of his Birthplace dawn'd 
^ But yet the Azure Chains she could not break. 

The bitter Cup of Fire not take fiom him 
Thei efore she pray’d to Mythras, to her Father, 

To save his youngest-born , and Mythras went 

Up to the footstool of the Lord, and said 

Take pity on my Son ^ — ^Then said the Lord 

Have I not sent Mylitta that he may 

Behold his Biithplace^ — Wherefore Mythras answei'd 

What profits it^ The Chains she cannot bieak, 

The bitter Cup of Fire not take from him 
So will I, said the Lord, the Salt be given him. 

That so the bitter Cup of Fire be softened , 

But yet the Azure Chains must lie on him 
Till once a Saviour rise from out the Wateis — 

And when the Salt was laid on Phosphor’s tongue, 

The Fire’s piercing ceased , but th’ Element 
Congeal’d the Salt to Ice, and Phosphoros 
Lay there benumb’d, and had not power to move 
But Isis saw him, and thus spake the Mother 

^Thou who art Father, Strength and Word and Light ^ 

Shall he my last-born grandchild he forever 
In pain, the down-pressed thrall of his rude rother ^ 

Then had the Lord comp sion, and he sent him 
The Herald of the Saviour from the Waters , 

The Cup of Fluidness, and in the cup 

The drops of Sadness and the drops of Longing . 

And then the Ice was thawed, the Fire grew cool, 

And Phosphoros again had room to breathe 
But yet the earthy Garment cumber’d him, 

The Azure Chains still gall’d, and the Remembrance 
Of the Name, the Lord’s, which he had lost, was wanting 

^ Myhtta m the old Persian mysteries was the name of the Moon , Mythras 
that of the Sun 
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^ Tben the Mother’s heart was mov’d with pity. 

She beckoned the Son to her, and said 

Thou who art more than I, and yet my nursling, 

Put on this Robe of Earth, and show thyself 
To fallen Phosphoros bound in the dungeon, 

And open him that dungeon’s narrow co\ er 
Then said the Word It shall be so ^ and sent 
His messenger Disease , she broke the roof 
Of Phosphor’s Prison, so that once again 
The Fount of Light he w the Element 
Was dazzled blind , but Phosphor knew his Father 
And when the Word, m Eaith, came to the Prison, 
The Element addiess’d him as his like , 

But Phosphoros look’d up to him, and said 
Thou art sent hither to redeem from Sm, 

Yet thou art not the Saviour from the Waters — 

Then spake the Word The Saviour from the Waters 
1 surely am not , yet when thou hast diunk 
The Cup of Fiuidness, I will redeem thee 
Then Phosphor drank the Cup of Fluidness, 

Of Longing, and of Sadness , and his Garment 

Did drop sweet drops , wherewith the Messenger 

Of the Word wash’d all his Gaiment, till its folds 

And stiffness vanish’d, and it ’gan giow light 

And when the Prison Life she touch’d, straightway 

It waxed thin and lucid like to crystal 

But yet the Azuie Chains she could not bieak — 

Then did the Word vouchsafe him the Cup of Faith , 
And having drunk it, Phosphoros look’d up, 

And saw the Saviour standing in the Waters 

Both hands the Captive stretch’d to grasp that Saviour 

But he fled 

‘ So Phosphoros was griev’d in heart 
But yet the Word spake comfort, giving him 
The Pillow Patience, there to lay his head 
And having rested, he rais’d his head, and said 
Wilt thou redeem me from the Prison too^ 

Then said the ’VYord Wait yet m peace seven moons. 

It may be nine, until thy hour shall come 

And Phosphor answer’d Lord, thy will be done ^ 

^ Which when the mother Isis saw, it griev’d her ; 
She called the Rainbow up, and said to him 
Go thou and tell the Word that he forgive 
The Captive these seven moons ’ And Rainbow flew 
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Where he was sent , and as he shook his wings 
There dropt from them the (hi of Funty 
And this the Word did gathei m a Cup^ 

And cleans’d with it the Sinner’s head and bosom. 

Then passing foith into his Father’s Garden, 

He breath’d upon the giound, and there aiose 
A flow’ret out of it, like milk and rose-bloom , 

Which having wetted with the dew of Raptuie, 

He crown’d therewith the Captive’s biow , then giasped him 
With his right hand, the Eainbow with the left , 

Mylitta likewise with her Mirror came. 

And Phosphoros looked into it and saw 
Writ on the Azure of Infinity 
The long-forgotten Name, and the Remembravce 
Of HIS Birthplace, gleaming as in light of gold 
^ Then fell there as if scales from Phosphor’s eyes ; 

He left the Thought of being One and Somewhat, 

His nature melted in the mighty All , 

Like sighings from above came balmy heahng. 

So that his heart for very bliss was bui sting 
For Chains and Garment cumbei’d him no more 
The Garment he had changed to royal purple. 

And of his Chains were fashion’d glancing jewels 
^True, still the Saviour from the Waters tarried , 

Yet came the Spirit over him , the Lord 
Turn’d towards him a gracious countenance. 

And Isis held him in her mothei-arms 
^This IS the last of the Evangels ’ 

\The doo7 closes^ and again conceals the Old Man of 
Carmel 

The pmport of this enigma Robert confesses that he does 
not ‘ wholly understand ’ , an admission in which, we suspect, 
most of our readers, and the Old Man of Carmel himself, 
were he candid, might be inclined to agiee with him Some- 
times, in the deepei consideration which translatois are bound 
to bestow on such extravagances, we have fancied we could 
discern in this apologue some glimmerings of meaning, 
scattered here and there like weak lamps in the darkness , 
not enough to inteipret the riddle, but to show that by 
possibility it might have an interpretation, — was a typical 
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vision, with a ceitaiii degiee of significance in the wild 
mind of the poet, not an inane fe\ei-dieain Might not 
Phosphoios, foi example, indicate geneially the spiiitiial 
essence of man, and this stoiy be an emblem of his histoiy ^ 
He longs to be ^ One and Somewhat ** , that is, he labours 
under the very common complaint of egoism , cannot, m the 
grandeur of Beauty and Virtue, foiget his own so beautiful 
and virtuous Self^ but, amid the gloiies of the majestic All, 
IS still haunted and blinded by some shadow of his own little 
Me For this reason he is punished, imprisoned in the 
‘Element’ (of a mateiial body), and has the ‘four Azuie 
Chains ’ (the four piinciples of inattei) bound lound him , 
so that he can neithei think noi act, except in a foreign 
medium, and under conditions that encumbei and confuse 
him The ^Cup of Fire’ is gi\en him, peihaps, the rude, 
barbarous passion and cruelty natural to all uncultivated 
tribes ^ But, at length, he beholds the ‘ Moon ’ ; begins to 
have so e sight and lo\e of material Natuie, and, looking 
into her ‘Minor,’ forms to himself, undei gioss emblems, 
a theogony and sort of mjthologic poetiy , m which, if he 
still cannot behold the ‘ Name,’ and has forgotten his own 
‘ Birthplace,’ both of which are blotted out and hidden by 
the ‘Element,’ he finds some spiiitual solace, and bieathes 
moie freely Still, however, the ‘Cup of Fire’ tortures 
him, till the ‘Salt’ (intellectual culture'^) is vouchsafed, 
which, indeed, calms the raging of that fuiious blood- 
thirstiness and warlike strife, but leaves him, as mere cultuie 
of the understanding may be supposed to do, fiozen into 
iirehgion and moral inactmt}, and farther fiom the ‘Name’ 
and his ‘ Own Original ’ than ever Tlien, is the ‘ Cup of 
Fluidness ’ a more merciful disposition ^ and intended, with 
‘ the Drops of Sadness and the Diops of Longing,’ to shadoiv 
forth that woe-stimck, desolate, }et softei and devouter state 
in which mankind displajed itself at the coming of the 
‘ Word,’ at the fiist piomulgation of the Christian religion ^ 
Is the ‘Rainbow’ the modem poetr> of Em ope, the Chivalry, 

VOL I H 
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the new foim of Stoicism, the whole romanUc feeling of 
these later days ? But who oi what the ‘ Heiland aus deii 
Wassern (Saviour from the Waters)’ may be, we need not 
hide our entire ignorance , this being apparently a secret of 
the Valley^ which Robert d’Heredon, and Werner, and en 
of like gifts, are in due time to show the world, but un- 
happily have not yet succeeded in bringing to light Perhaps, 
indeed, our whole interpretation may be thought little better 
than lost labour , a reading of what was only scrawled and 
flourished, not written , a shaping of gay castles and metallic 
palaces from the sunset clouds, which, though ountainlike, 
and purple and golden of hue, and towered together as if by 
Cyclopean arms, are but dyed vapour 

Adam of Valmcourt continues his exposition in the most 
liberal way , but, through many pages of metrical lecturm , 
he does little to satisfy us What was more to his purpose, 
he partly succeeds in satisfying Robert d’Heiedon , who, aftei 
due preparation, — ^Molay being burnt like a martyr, under 
the ost promising omens, and the Pope and the King of 
France struck dead, or nearly so, — sets out to found the order 
of St Andrew in his own country, that of Calatrava in Spam, 
and othei knightly missions of the Heiland am den Wassern 
elsewhere , and thus, to the great satisfaction of all parties, 
the Sons of the Valley terminates, ^ positively for the last time ’ 
Our reader may have already convinced himself that in 
this strange phantasmagoria there are not wanting indications 
of a very high poetic talent We see a mind of great depth, 
if not of sufficient strength ; struggling with objects which, 
though it cannot master them, are essentially of richest 
significance Had the writer only kept his piece till the 
ninth year , meditating it with true diligence and unwearied 
will * But the weak Werner was not a man for such things 
he must reap the harvest on the morrow after seed-day, and 
so stands before us at last as a man capable of much, only 
not of bringing aught to perfection 

Of his natural dramatic genius, this work, ill-concocted as 
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it 1S5 affoids no unfavourable specimen , and nmj, indeed, 
have justified expectations which 'v’veie never realised It is 
true, he cannot yet give form and animation to a character, 
in the genuine poetic sense , we do not see any of his dramatis 
personce, but only hear of them yet, in some cases, his 
endeavoul, though imperfect, is by no means abortive , and 
here, for instance, Jacques Molay, Philip Adalbert, Hugo, 
and the like, though not living men, have still as much life 
as many a bufiF-and-scarlet Sebastian or Barbaiossa, whom we 
find swaggering, for years, with acceptance, on the boards 
Of his spiritual beings, whom m most of his Plays he intro- 
duces too profusely, we cannot speak in commendation thev 
are of a mongrel natuie, neither lightly dead nor ali\e, m 
fact, they someti es glide about like real though rather 
singular mortals, through the whole piece , and only vanish 
as ghosts m the fifth act But, on the other hand, m con- 
triving theatrical incidents and sentiments , in scenic shows, 
and all manner of gorgeous, frightful, 01 astonishing machinery, 
Werner exhibits a copious imention, and strong though un- 
tutored feeling Doubtless, it is all crude enough , all 
illuminated by an impure, barbaric splendoui , not the soft, 
peaceful biightness of sunlight, but the red, lesinous glare of 
playhouse torches Werner, however, was still young , and 
had he been of a right spirit, all that w impure and crude 
might in time have become ripe and clear , and a poet of no 
ordinary excellence would have been moulded out of him 
But, matters stood, this was by no means the thing 
Werner had ost at heart It is not the degree of poetic 
talent manifested in the Sons of the Valley that he prizes, but 
the religious truth shadowed forth in it To judge fro the 
parables of BafiPometus and Phosphorus, our readers ay be 
disposed to hold his revelations on this subject rather cheap. 
Nevertheless, taking up the character of Vates in its widest 
sense, Werner earnestly desir not only to be a poet, but a 
prophet , and, indeed, looks upon his merits in the formei 
province as altogether subservient to his higher purposes in 
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the latter We ha\e a series of the most confused and 
longwinded letters to Hitzig, who had now removed to Berlin , 
setting forth, with a singular simplicity, the mighty projects 
Werner was cherishing on this head He thinks that there 
ought to be a new Cieed promulgated, a new Body of 
Religionists established, and that, for this purpose, not 
writing, but actual preaching, can avail. He detests common 
Protestantism, under which he seems to mean a sort of 
Socimanism, or diluted French Infidelity he talks of Jacob 
Bohme and Luther and Schleiermachei, and a new Timity of 
Art, Religion and Love ’ All this should be sounded in the 
ears of men, and m a loud voice, that so their toipid slumber, 
the harbinger of spiiitual death may be diiven away. With 
the utmost gravity, he commissions his conespondent to wait 
upon Schlegel, Tieck and others of a like spirit, and see 
whethei they will not join him For his own share in the 
matter, he is totally indifferent , will serve in the meanest 
capacity, and rejoice with his whole heart, if, in zeal and 
ability as poets and preachers, not some only, but every one 
should infinitely outstrip hi We suppose he had dropped 
the thought of being ‘ One and Somewhat ’’ , and now wished, 
rapt away by this divine purpose, to be ^ Nought and All ’ 

On the Heiland aus den Wassern this correspondence 
thiows no faither light what the new Creed specially was 
which Werner felt so eagei to plant and propagate, we no- 
where learn with any distinctness Piobably he might himself 
have been rather at a loss to explain it in brief compass 
His theogony, we suspect, was still very much tn posse , and 
peihaps only the moral pait of this system could stand before 
him with some degree of clearness On this latter point, 
indeed, he is determined enough , well assured of his dogmas, 
and apparently waiting but for some proper vehicle in which 
to convey them to the minds of men His fundamental 
principle of morals we ha\e seen m part alieady it does not 
exclusively oi primanly belong to himself , being little more 
than that high tenet of entire Self-forgetfulness, that ‘ meiging 
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of the Me m the Idea ** , a principle which leigns both in Stoical 
and Chiistian ethics, and is at this day common, m theory, 
among all Geiman philosophers, especially of the Tianscen- 
dental class Werner has adopted this pimciple ^^ith his 
whole heart and his whole soul, as the indispensable condition 
of all Virtue He believes it, we should say, intensely, and 
without compromise, exaggerating lathei than softening or 
concealing its peculiaiities He will not ha\e Happiness, 
under any form, to be the real oi chief end of man this is 
but love of enjoyment, disguise it as we like , a nioie complex 
and sometimes more respectable species of hunger, he would 
say , to be admitted as an indestructible element in human 
nature, but nowise to be lecogmsed as the highest , on the 
contrary, to be lesisted and incessantly warred with, till it 
become obedient to love of God, which is only, m the truest 
sense, love of Goodness, and the germ of which lies deep in 
the inmost nature of man , of authoiity supeiior to all sensi- 
tive impulses , forming, in fact, the grand law of lus being, 
as subjection to it foims the fiist and last condition of 
spnitual health He thinks that to propose a lewaid foi 
virtue IS to render virtue impossible He waimly seconds 
Schleiermacher in declaring that even the hope of Immortality 
IS a consideiation unfit to be intioduced mto religion, and 
tending only to perveit it, and impaii its sacredness Strange 
as this may seem, Werner is fiimly convinced of its impoxi:- 
ance , and has even enfoiced it specifically in a passage of his 
Sohm des Thals^ which he is at the pains to cite and expound 
in his correspondence with Hitzig Heie is anothei fraction 
of that wondious dialogue between Robeit d’Heiedon and 
Adam of Valincourt, in the cavern of the Valley 

^ ^ ^ * -jt 

RoBEax And Deatb, — so dawns it on me, — ^Deatli perliaps. 

The doom that leaves nought of this Me remaining. 

May he perhaps the Symbol of that Self-denial, — 

Perhaps still moie, — peihaps, — I ha\e it, friend * — 

That cripplish Immoitality,-— thmk’st not^ — 
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Whicli but spins forth our paltiy so thin 
And pitiful^ into Infinitude^ 

That too must ^ — ^This shallow Self of ours, 

We are not naiFd to it eternally f* 

We can^ we must be free of it, and then 
Uncumbered wanton in the Foice of All * 

Adam [calling joyfully into the interior of the Caverril 
Brethren, he has renounced ^ Himself has found it ^ 

O, praised be Light * He sees * The Noith is sav'd ^ 

Concealed Voices of the Old Men of the Valley 
Hail and joy to thee, thou Strong One 
Force to thee from above, and Light ^ 

Complete, — complete the work ' 

Adam [emlracing B.ohert\ 

Come to my heart ^ — etc , etc 

Such was the spiiit of that new Faith, which, sy bolised 
under mythuses of BafFometus and Phosphoros and ^ Saviou ^ 
from the Waters,’ and ^ Trinities of Art, Religion, and Love,’ 
and to be pi cached abroad by the aid of Schleiermacher, and 
what w then called the New Poetical School, Werner seriously 
purposed, like another Luther, to cast forth, good seed, 
among the rums of decayed and down-trodden Protestantism ^ 
Whether Hitzig was stiU young enough to attempt executing 
his commission, and applying to Schlegel and Tieck for help , 
and if so, in what gestuies of speechless astonishment, or what 
peals of inextinguishable laughter they answered him, we are 
not informed. One thing, however, is clear that a man 
with so unbridled an imagination, joined to so weak an 
undeistandmg and so broken a volition , who had plunged 
so deep in Theosophy, and still hovered so near the surface 
m all practical knowledge of men and their affairs, who, 
shattered and degiaded in his own private character, could 
meditate such apostolic enterpiises, — was a man likely, if he 
lived long, to play fantastic tricks in abundance , and, at 
least in his religious history, to set the world a-wondermg 
Conversion, not to Popeiy, but, if it so chanced, to Braminism, 
was a thing nowise to be thought impossible 

Nevertheless, let his missionary zeal have justice from us 
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It does seem to have been grounded on no wicked or even 
illaudable motive to all appearance, he not only believed 
what he professed, but thought it of the highest moment that 
others should believe it And if the proselytising spmt, which 
dwells in all men, be allowed exercise even when it only 
assaults what it reckons Errors, still more should this be so 
when it proclaims what it reckons Truth, and fancies itself 
not taking from us what in our eyes may be good, but 
adding thereto what is better 

Meanwhile, Werner was not so absorbed in spiritual schemes, 
that he altogether overlooked his own merely temporal com- 
fort In contempt of former failures, he was now courting 
for himself a third wife, ‘a young Poless of the highest per- 
sonal attractions ^ , and this under dilBculties which would 
have appalled an ordinary wooer for the two had no 
language in common, he not understanding three words of 
Pohsh, she not one of German Nevertheless, nothing 
daunted by this circumstance, nay, perhaps discerning in it 
an assurance against many a sorrowful cuitam-lecture, he 
prosecuted his suit, we suppose by signs and dumb show, with 
such ardour, that he quite gained the fair mute , wedded her 
in 1801 , and soon after, in her company, quitted Warsaw 
for Komgsberg, where the helpless state of his mother required 
immediate attention. It is from Komgsberg that most of his 
missionary epistles to Hitzig are written , the latter, as we 
have hinted before, being now stationed, by his official 
appointment, in Berlin The sad duty of watching over his 
crazed, forsaken and dying mother, Werner appears to have 
discharged with true filial assiduity for three years she 
lingered in the most painful state, under his nursing , and 
her death, in 1804, see s notwithstanding to have filled him 
with the deepest sorrow This is an extiact of his letter to 
Hitzig on that mournful occasion 

^ I know not wliethei thou kast heard that on the 24th of Febrnarv 
(the same day when our excellent Mnioch died in War w), my mother 
depaited here, m my aims My Fiiend ^ God knocks with an non 
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hammer at oui heaits , and we aie duller than stone i£ we do not feel it , 
and madder than mad^ if we think it shame to cast ourselves into the 
dust before the All-powerful, and let our whole so highly miserable Self 
be annihilated in the sentiment of His infinite gieatness and long-suffer- 
ing I wish I had woids to paint how me\piessibly pitiful my Sohne 
des Thais appeared to me in that hour^ when, after eighteen years of 
neglect, I again went to partake in the Communion ’ Ihe death of my 
mother, — the pure i oyal poet-and-martyr spirit, who for eight years had 
lain continually on a sickbed, and suffeied unspeakable things, — affected 
me (much as, for her sake and my own, I could not but w ish it) with 
altogether agonising feelings Ah, Fiiend, how heavy do my youthful 
faults lie on me ^ How much would I give to have my mother — (though 
both I and my wife have of late times In ed wholly for her, and had much 
to enduie on hei account) — how much would I give to have her back to 
me but for one week, that I might disburden my heavy-laden heait with 
teais of lepentance ’ My beloved Fiiend, gne thou no giief to thy 
parents ah, no earthly \oice can awaken the dead ^ God and Parents, 
that IS the first concern , all else is secondaiy ’ 

This affection foi his mothei foims, as it weie, a little 
island of light and veiduie in Weinei’s histoiy, wheie, amid 
so much that is daik and desolate, one feels it pleasant to 
lingei Here was at least one duty, peihaps indeed the only 
one, which, in a waywaid wasted life, he discharged with 
fidelity from his conduct tow^aids this one hapless being, we 
may perhaps still leain that his heart, however pei verted by 
circumstances, was not incapable of tiue, dismteiested lo\e 
A iich heait by Natuie , but unwisely squandering its riches, 
and attaining to a puie union only with this one heart , foi 
it seems doubtful whether he e\ei loved aiiothei * His pool 
mother, while alive, was the haven of all his eaithly voyagings , 
and, in after jears, fiom amid far scenes and crushing pei- 
plexities, he often looks back to hei gia\e with a feeling to 
which all bosoms must lespond ^ The date of her decease 

^ See, for example, the Preface to his Mutter der MaMabaer, written at 
Vienna, in 1819 The tone of still but deep and heartfelt sadness which 
runs through the whole of this piece cannot be communicated m extracts 
We quote only a half stanza, which, except in prose, w e shall not venture to 
translate — 

‘ Ich, dem der Liebe Kosen 

Und alle Ficudenrosen 
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became a memoiable era in his miitd , as may appeal fiom 
the title which he ga\e long afterwaids to one of his most 
populai and tiagical pioductions, Dey vm -tmd-zwanzigstc 
Februai (The Twentv-fonith of Febiuaiy) 

Aftei this e\ent, iihich left him in possession of a small 
but competent foitune, Weinei letuined with his wife to his 
post at Waisaw By this time, Hitzig too had been sent 
back, and to a highei post he was now maiiied hkei\ise, 
and the two wives, he says, soon became as intimate as theii 
husbands In a little while Hoffmann joined them , a col- 
league in Hitzig's office, and by him eie long introduced to 
Wernei, and the othei ciicle of Prussian men of law , who, in 
this foreign capital, foimed each other’s chief society , and, of 
course, clave to one anothei moie closely than they might 
have done elsewhere Hoffmann does not seem to have loved 
Werner , as, indeed, he was at all times lather shy in his 
attachments , and to his quick e>e, and nioie iigid fastidious 
feeling, the lofty theory and low selfibh piactice, the geneial 
diffuseness, nay, incoheience of character, the pedantiy and 
solemn affectation, too visible in the man, could nowise be 
hidden Nevertheless, he feels and acknowledges the fre- 
quent charm of his conversation foi Werner many times 
could be frank and simple, and the true humoui and 
abandonment with which he often launched forth into bland 
satire on his friends, and still oftener on himself, atoned for 
many of his whims and weaknesses Probably the tw^o could 
not have lived together by themselves but in a circle of 
common men, where these touchy elements were attempered 
by a fan addition of wholesome insensibilities and formalities, 
they even relished one another , and, indeed, the whole social 
union seems to have stood on no undesiiable footing Foi 
the lest, Warsaw^ itself was, at this time, a gay, picturesque 


Beym ersten Schaufeltosen 
Am Muttergrab entflohn * 

* I, for whom the caresses of love and all roses of joy withered away as the first 
shovel with its mould sounded on the coffin of my mother ^ 
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and stilling city , full of resources for spending life m pleasant 
occupation, eithei wisely or unwisely ^ 

It was here that, in 1805, Werner’s Kfeuz an der Ostsee 
(Cross on the Baltic) was wiitten a sort of half-operatic 
performance, for which HoiFmann, who to his gifts as a writer 
added perhaps still higher attainments both as a musician 
and a painter, composed the accompaniment He complains 
that in this matter Weiner was very ill to please A ridiculous 
scene, at the first reading of the piece, the same shrewd wag 
has recorded in his Serapiom Bruder Hitzig assures us that 
it IS literally true, and that Hoffmann himself was the main 
actoi in the business 

^Our Poet bad invited a few fuends, to read to them, in manusciipt, 
his K^euz an der Ostsee ^ of which they alieady knew some fiagments that 
had raised their expectations to the highest stietch Planted, as usual, 
in the middle of the ciicle, at a little miniature table, on which two 
clear lights, stuck in high candlesticks, weie burning, sat the Poet 
he had drawn the manuscript fi om his bieast, the huge snuff-box, the 
blue-checked handkerchief, aptly reminding you of Baltic muslin, as in 
use for petticoats and other indispensable things, lay arranged in order 
before him — Deep silence on all sides ’ — Not a breath heard ’ — The Poet 

^ Hitzig has thus described the first aspect it presented to Hoffmann ‘Streets 
of stately breadth, formed of palaces m the finest Italian style, and wooden huts 
which threatened every moment to rush down over the heads of their inmates , 
in these edifices, Asiatic pomp combined in strange union with Greenland 
squalor An ever moving population, forming the sharpest contrasts, as m a 
perpetual masquerade long bearded Jews, monks m the garb of every older , 
here veiled and deeply shrouded nuns of strictest discipline, walking self 
secluded and apart , there flights of young Polesses, m silk mantles of the 
brightest colours, talking and promenading over broad squares The venerable 
ancient Polish noble, with moustaches, caftan, girdle, sabre, and red or yellow 
boots , the new generation equipt to the utmost pitch as Parisian Incroyables , 
with Turks, Gieeks, Russians, Italians, Frenchmen, in ever-changing thiong 
Add to this a police of inconceivable tolerance, disturbing no popular sport , so 
that little puppet-theatres, apes, camels, dancing beai s, practised incessantly in 
open spaces and streets, while the most elegant equipages, and the poorest 
pedestrian bearers of burden, stood gazing at them Farther, a theatre in the 
national language , a good French company , an Italian opera , German players 
of at least a very passable sort , masked-balls on a quite original but highly 
entertaining plan , places for pleasure excursions all round the city,* etc etc — 
Hoffmann’s Leben tmd Nachlass, b i s 287 
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cuts one of those unparalleled, ever-memorable, altog'ether indescribable 
faces you have seen in him, and begins — Now you recollect, at the rising 
of the curtain, the Prussians are assembled on the coast of the Baltic, 
fishing amber, and commence by calling on the god viho presides over 
this ’v ocation — So begins 

Bangpiittis 5 Bangputtis ^ Baiigputtis ’ 

— Brief pause ’ — Incipient staie m the audience ’ — and horn a fellow in 
the corner comes a small clear \oice dearest, most \alued fiiend ^ 

my best of poets ^ if thy whole deai opera is written m that cursed 
language, no soul of us knows a syllable of it, and I beg, in the DeviFs 
name, thou wouldst have the goodness to translate it hi st ' ^ 

Of this Kreuz an der Ostsec om limits will peimit us to 
say but little It is still a fiagment , the Second Part, 
which was often piomised, and, we believe, paitly written, 
having ne\er yet been published In some respects, it appears 
to us the best of Werner’s ciiamas there is a decisne coher- 
ence m the plot, such as we seldom find with him , and a 
firmness, a rugged neivous brevity in the dialogue, which is 
equally rare Here, too, the mystic dieamy agencies, which, 
as in most of his pieces, he has interwo\en with the action, 
harmonise more than usually with the spirit of the whole 
It IS a wild subject, and this helps to give it a coi responding 
wildness of locality The first planting of Christianit\ 
among the Prussians by the Teutonic Knights leads us back 
of itself into dim ages of antiquity, of superstitious barbansm, 
and stern apostolic zeal it is a scene hanging, as it weie, in 
half-ghastly chtaroscu) on a ground of primeval Night 
where the Cross and St Adalbeit come in contact with the 
Sacred Oak and the Idols of Romova, we are not surprised 
that spectral shapes peer forth on us from the gloom. 

In constructing and depictnig of characters, Werner, indeed, 
IS still little better than a manneiist his persons, differing 
m external figure, differ too slightly in inward nature , and 
no one of them comes forward on us with a rightly \isible 
or living air Yet, m scenes and incidents, in what may be 


^ Hoffmann’s Seraptom Bruder^ b iv s 240 
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called the general costume of his subject, he has here attained 
a really supeiior excellence The savage Piussians, with then 
amber-fishing, their beai -hunting, then bloody idolatiy and 
stormful untutored eneigy, aie bi ought vividly into view , no 
less so the Polish Court of Plozk, and the Geiman Ciusadeis, 
in their bridal-feasts and battles, as they live and move, here 
placed on the verge of Heathendom, as it were, the vanguaid 
of Light m conflict with the kingdom of Daikness The 
nocturnal assault on Plozk by the Piussians, wheie the 
handful of Teutonic Knights is oveipoweied, but the city 
saved fiom luin by the miiaculous intei position of the 
‘Harpei,’’ who now pioves to be the Spiiit of St Adalbert, 
this, with the scene which follows it, on the Island of the 
Vistula, wheie the dawn slowd\ bieaks ovei doings of woe 
and houid ciuelty, but of woe and ciuelty atoned foi by 
immoital hope, — belong undoubtedly to Weiner’s most suc- 
cessful effoits With much that is questionable, much that 
IS meiely common, theie aie intei mingled touches fiom the 
true Land of Wondeis , indeed, the whole is overspread with 
a cextain dim leligious light, in which its many pettinesses 
and exaggerations are softened into something which at 
least resembles poetic haimony We give this diama a high 
praise, when we sa} that moie than once it has leminded 
us of Calderon 

The ^ Cross on the Baltic ^ had been bespoken by Iffland 
for the Berlin theatre, but the complex machmeiy of the 
piece, the ^little flames’ springing, at intei vals, fiom the 
heads of certain chaiacters, and the other supeinatuial waie 
with which it IS replenished, weie found to tianscend the 
capabilities of any meiely teriestiial stage Iffland, the best 
actoi in Geimany, was himself a diamatist, and man of talent, 
but in all points diffeimg fiom Weiner, as a stage-machinist 
may difiei from a man with the second-sight Hoffmann 
chuckles in seciet ovei the peiplexities in which the shrew^d 
prosaic manager and playwiight must have found himself, 
when he ca e to the Mittle flame’ Nothing lemamed but 
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to write back a refusal, full of admiiation and expostulation 
and Iffland wrote one which, sajs Hoffmann, ^passes for a 
masterpiece of theatrical diplomacy ^ 

In this one lespect, at least, Wernei'’s next play was 
happier, foi it actually ciossed the ^ St}gian maish’ of green- 
loom hesitations, and reached, though in a mai ed state, the 
Elysium of the boaids , and this to the great joy, as it 
pro\ed, both of Iffland and all other parties interested We 
allude to the Mmim LutJiey^ oder die Weihe der Krqfl 
(Martin Luther, or the Conseciation of Strength), Wemei'^s 
most popular peifoimance, which came out at Beihn in 
1807, and soon spiead over all German), Catholic as well as 
Piotestant, being acted, it would seem, e\en in Vienna, to 
o\ei flowing and delighted audiences 

If instant acceptance, therefoie, weie a measure of dramatic 
meiit, this play should rank high among that class of works 
Nevertheless, to judge from our own impressions, the sobei 
leader of Martin Luther will be far fiom finding in it such 
excellence It cannot be named among the best dramas it 
is not even the best of Weinei'’s Theie is, indeed, much 
scenic exliibition, many a ‘fervid sentiment,’ as the new^s- 
papers have it , nay, with all its mixtuie of coaiseness, heie 
and there a glimpse of genuine dramatic inspiration but, as 
a whole, the work soiely disappoints us , it is of so loose and 
mixed a structuie, and falls asundei in our thoughts, like the 
iron and the clay in the Chaldean’s Dieam Theie is an 
interest, perhaps of no trivial soit, awakened in the First 
Act , but, unhappily, it goes on declining, till, m the Fifth, 
an ill-natuied critic might almost say, it expires The storj 
IS too wide for Weiner’s diamatic lens to gather into a focus , 
besides, the reader bungs with him an image of it, too fixed 
foi being so boldly metamoiphosed, and too high and august 
for being ornamented with tinsel and gilt pasteboard 
Accordingly, the Diet of Woims, plentifully furnished as 
it IS with sceptres and aimorial shields, continues a much 
grander scene in Histoiy than it is heie in Fiction Neither, 
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with regal d to the persons of the play, excepting those of 
Lnthei and Catharine, the Nun whom he weds, can we find 
much scope for praise Nay, oui piaise even of these two must 
ha\e many limitations Cathaime, though carefully enough 
depicted, is, in fact, little more than a common tragedy-queen, 
with the stormmess, the love, and othei stage-heroism, which 
belong prescriptively to that class of dignitaries With 
regard to Luther himself, it is e\ident that Wernei has put 
forth his whole strength in this delineation , and, trying him 
by common standaids, we aie fai from saying that he has 
failed Doubtless it is, in some respects, a significant and 
even sublime delineation , yet must we ask whether it is 
Luthei, the Luther of History, oi even the Luther proper 
for this drama , and not lathei some ideal portiaiture of 
Zachaiias Weinei himself? Is not this Luther, with his too 
assiduous flute-pla 3 ing, his tiances of thiee days, his \isions 
of the Devil (at whom, to the sorrow of the housemaid, he 
resolutely thiows his huge ink-bottle), by much too spasmodic 
and brainsick a personage ? We cannot but question the 
dramatic beauty, whatever it may be in history, of that 
thiee-days trance , the hero must before this have been in 
want of ere victuals , and there, as he sits deaf and dumb, 
with his e\es sightless, yet fixed and staring, are we not 
tempted less to admire, than to send in all haste for some 
officer of the Humane Society? — Seriously, we cannot but 
legiet that these and other such blemishes had not been 
avoided, and the character, worked into chasteness and purity, 
been presented to us m the simple grandeur which essentially 
belongs to it For, censure as we may, it were blindness to 
deny that this figure of Luthei has m it features of an austere 
loveliness, a mild yet awful beauty undoubtedly a figure 
using from the depths of the poet’s soul , and, marred as it 
IS with such adhesions, piercing at times into the depths of 
ouis * Among so many poetical sms, it forms the chief 
ledeemmg virtue, and tiuly were almost in itself a sort of 
atonement 
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As foi the other characters, they need not detain ns long 
Of Charles the Fifth, by far the most ambitious, — meant, 
indeed, as the conntei poise of Luthei, — we may say, without 
hesitation, that he is a failure An empty Gascon this, 
blagging of his power, and honour and the like, m a style 
which Chailes, even in his nineteenth year, could never have 
used ^ One God, one Charles,’ is no speech for an Emperor , 
and, besides, is borrowed fro some panegyrist of a Spanish 
opera-singer Neither can we fall-in with Chailes, when he 
tells us that ^ he fears nothing, — not even God ’ We humbly 
think he must be mistaken With the old Miners, again, 
with Hans Luther and his Wife, the Reformer’s parents, 
theie IS more reason to be satisfied yet in Werners hands 
simplicity IS always apt, in such cases, to become too simple , 
and these honest peasants, like the honest Hugo in the ‘ Sons 
of the Valley,’ are mry garrulous 

The drama of Martm Luther is na ed likewise the Cm- 
secration of Strength , that is, we suppose, the purifying of 
this great theologian from all remnants of eaithly passion, 
into a clear heavenly zeal, an operation \\hich is bi ought 
about, strangely enough, by two half-ghosts and one whole 
ghost, — a little fairy girl, Catharine’s servant, ’who imper- 
sonates Faith, a little Faiiy youth, Luther’s sei\ant, who 
represents Art , and the ‘ Spirit of Cotta’s wife,’ an honest 
housekeeper, but defunct many years before, who stands foi 
Purity. These three supematurals hover about m veiy 
whimsical wise, cultivating flowers, playing on flutes, and 
singing dirge-like epithalamiums over unsound sleepers we 
cannot see how aught of this is to ^ consecrate strength ’ ; 
or, indeed, what such jack-o’-lantem personages have in the 
least to do with so grave a busin s If the author intended 
by such machinery to elevate his subject from the Common, 
and unite it with the higher region of the Infinite and the 
Invisible, we cannot think that his contrivance has succeeded, 
or was worthy to succeed These half-allegorical, half- 
coiporeal beings yield no content ent anywhere Abstract 
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Ideas, however they may put on fleshly gaiments, aie a class 
of characters whom we cannot sympathise with oi delight m 
Besides, how can this mere embodiment of an allegory be 
supposed to act on the lugged materials of life, and elevate 
into ideal grandeur the doings of leal men, that live and 
move amid the actual pressure of woildly things ? At best, 
it can stand but like a hajid %n the margin it is not per- 
forming the task pioposed, but only telling us that it was 
meant to be performed To oui feelings, this entire episode 
runs like straggling bindweed thiough the whole giowth of 
the piece, not so much uniting as encumbering and choking- 
up what it meets with , m itself, peihaps, a gieen and rathei 
pietty weed, yet heie superfluous, and, like any other weed, 
deseiving only to be altogethei cut away 

Our general opinion of Martin Luther^ it wmuld seem, 
theiefoie, conesponds ill with that of the ^ oveiflowing and 
delighted audiences ’ ovei all Geiniany We believe, howe\e2, 
that now, m its twentieth yeai, the work may be somewhat 
moie calmly judged of even theie As a classical drama it 
could never pass with any ciitic , nor, on the other hand, 
shall we ourselves deny that, in the lower sphere of a populai 
spectacle, its attractions are manifold We find it, what, 
more or less, we find all Weinei’s pieces to be, a splendid^ 
spaikling mass , yet not of puie metal, but of many-colouied 
scoria, not unmingled wuth metal, and must regiet, as evei, 
that it had not been refined in a stionger furnace, and kept 
in the ciucible till the tiue stiver -gleam^ glancing from it, 
had shown that the process was complete 

Wernei's diamatic populai ity could not lemam without 
influence on him, moie especially as he was now in the vei^ 
centie of its brilliancy, having changed his residence from 
Warsaw to Beilin, some time before his Weihe der Kraft was 
acted, or indeed written Von Schioter, one of the state- 
ministers, a man harmonising with Werner in his ^ zeal both 
for religion and fieemasonry,’ had been persuaded by some 
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fiiendb to appoint him his secietaiy Werner natmalH 
lejoicecl m such piomotion , ^et, combined \Hth his theatiical 
success, it pel haps, in the long-iun, did him more haim than 
good He might no\\, foi the fiist time, be said to see the 
busy and influential \\oild with his own e^es but to draw 
future instiuction fiom it, or e\en to guide himself in its 
present complexities, he was little qualified He took a 
shoiter method *^116 plunged into the \ortex of societ},’ sajs 
Hitzig, with biief expressiveness, became acquainted, indeed, 
with Fichte, Johannes IMuller, and other excellent men, but 
united himself also, and with closei partialitv, to pla}eis, 
play-lo\eis, and a long libt of jovial, admiring, but highl} 
unprofitable companions His leligious schemes, perhaps 
lebutted by collision with actual life, lay dormant foi the 
time, 01 mingled in stiange union with wme-iapouis, and 
the ^ feast of leason and the flow of soul ’ The result of all 
this might, in some measure, be foreseen In eight w^eeks, 
for example, Weiner had paited with his wiie It not 
to be expected, he wiites, that she should be happy with him 
‘I am no bad man,'* continues he, with considerable candoui , 
^jet a weakling in many respects (for God strengthens me 
also m se'veial), fietful, capiicious, gieedy, impiiie Thou 
know^est me ^ Still immersed in my fantasies, in my occupa- 
tion so that heie, what with playhouses, what with social 
paities, she had no manner of enjoyment with me She is 
innocent I too peihaps, foi can I pledge nijself that I am 
so?’ These lepeated diioices of Weinei^s at length con- 
vinced him that he had no talent foi managing wu es ; 
indeed, we subsequently find him, moie than once, aiguing 
in dissuasion of maniage altogether To our readers one 
othei coiisideiation may occur astonishment at the state of 
maiiiage-law, and the strange footing this ^sacrament’ must 
stand on thioughout Protestant Geimany For a Chiistian 
man, at least not a Mahometan, to Iea\e thjee widows behind 
him, certainly weais a peculiai aspect Pei haps it is saying 
much foi Geiman moialit\, that so absurd a system has not, 

VOL I X 
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by the disoiders lesulting from it, already brought about its 
own abrogation 

Of Werner’s farther proceedings in Berlin, except by im- 
- plication, we have little notice After the arrival of the 
French armies, his secretaiyship ceased , and now wifeless and 
placeless, in the summer of 1807, ^ he felt himself,’ he says, 
' authorised by Fate to indulge his taste for pilgrimmg ’ 
Indulge it accordingly he did , for he wandered to and fro 
many years, nay, we may almost say, to the end of his life, 
like a perfect Bedouin The various stages and occurrences 
of his tiavels he has himself lecorded in a paper, furnished 
by him foi his own Name^ in some Biographical Dictionary 
Hitzig quotes great part of it, but it is too long and too 
meagre for being quoted here Weiner was at Pi ague, 
Vienna, Munich, — e\eiywheie leceived with open arms , ^ saw 
at Jena, in Decembei 1807, for the fiist time, the most 
universal and the cleaiest man of his age (the man whose 
like no one that has seen him will evei see again), the great, 
nay, only Goethe , and under his introduction, the pattern 
of German princes’ (the Duke of Weimar) , and then, ^ aftei 
three ever-memoiable months in this society, beheld at Berlin 
the tiiumphant entiy of the pattern of European tyrants’ 
(Napoleon) On the summit of the Rigi, at sunrise, he 
became acquainted with the Ciown Prince, now King, of 
Bavaiia, was bj him intioduced to the Swiss festival at 
Intel laken, and to the most ^intellectual lady of our time, 
the Baroness de Stael , and ust beg to be credited when, 
after sufficient mdividual experience, he can declaie, that 
the heart of this high and noble woman was at least as 
great as her genius’ Coppet, for a while, was his head- 
quarters , but he went to Pans, to Weimar,^ again to Switz- 
erland , in short, trudged and hurried hithei and thither. 


^ It was here that Hitzig saw him for the last tiaie, in 1809, found admit 
tance, through his means, to a court-festival m honour of Bemadotte , and he 
still recollects, with gratification, ‘the lordly spectacle of Goethe and that 
sovereign standing front to front, engaged m the liveliest conveisation ’ 
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inconstant as an ignis Jatuus^ and restless as the Wander- 
ing Jew 

On his mood of mind duiing all this peiiod Werner gives 
us no diiect information, but so unquiet an outward life 
betokens of itself no inward repose, and when we, from 
other lights, gain a transient glimpse into the wajfarer'^s 
thoughts, they seem still more fluctuating than his footsteps 
His project of a New Religion was by this time abandoned 
Hitzig thinks his closer smvey of life at Berlin had taught 
him the impracticability of such chimeras Ne\ei tireless, the 

subject of Religion, m one shape or another, nay, of propa- 
gating it in new purity by teaching and preaching, had no- 
wise vanished from his meditations On the contiary, we can 
peiceive that it still foimed the master-principle of his soul, 
^ the pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night,^ 
which guided him, so fai as he had any guidance, in the 
pathless desert of his now solitary, barren and cheerless 
existence What his special opinions or prospects on the 
matter had, at this period, become, we nowheie learn , except, 
indeed, negativelj, — for if he has not jet found the new, he 
still coidially enough detests the old All his admiration of 
Luther cannot reconcile him to modem Lutheranism This 
he regards but as another and moie hideous impersonation of 
the Utilitarian spirit of the age, nay, as the last triumph of 
Infidelity, which has now dressed itself in priestly garb, and 
even mounted the pulpit, to preach, in heavenly sjmbols, a 
doctrine which is altogether of the earth A cuiious pas- 
sage from his Preface to the Cioss on the Baltic we may 
quote, by way of illustration After speaking of St Adal- 
bert’s miracles, and how his body, when purchased from the 
heathen for its weight in gold, became light as gossamei, he 
pioceeds — 

^ Tliougli these things may be justly doubted , yet one miracle cannot 
be denied him, the miracle, namely, that after his death he has extorted 
from this Spirit of Protestantism against Strength m geneial, — which 
now replaces the old heathen and catholic Spirit of Persecution, and 
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■reiglis almost as mucli as Adalbert’s body, — tbe admission, that be knew 
wbat he wanted , was what he wished to be, was so wholly , and theie- 
fore must have been a man at all points diametiically opposite both to 
that Pi otestantism, and to the culture of om day * In a Note, he adds 
^Theie is another Piotestantism, however, which constitutes m Conduct 
what Alt IS in Speculation, and which I leverence so highly, that I even 
place it above Ait, as Conduct is above Speculation at all times But 
in this, St Adalbeit and St Luthei are — colleagues and if God, which 
I daily pray for, should awaken Luthei to us hefoi e the Last Day, the 
first task he would find, m respect of that degenerate and spuiious 
Protestantism, would be, m his somewhat lugged manner, to — potest 
against it/ 

A similai, or perhaps still more reckless temper, rs to be 
traced elsewhere, in passages of a gay, as well as grave 
character This is the conclusion of a lettei from Vienna, 
in 1807 — 

‘^We ha've Tiagedies here which contain so many edifying ma\ims, 
that you might use them instead of Jesus Sirachy and have them read 
fiom beginning to end m tbe Berhn Sunday-Schools Comedies, like- 
wise, absolutely bursting with household felicity and nobleness of mind 
The genuine Kaspeil is dead, and Schikander has gone his ways , but 
here too Bigotry and Superstition are attacked in enlightened Journals 
with such profit, that the people care less for Popery than even you in 
Beilm do , and prize, for instance, the Wethe der Kraft j which has also 
been declaimed m Regensbuig and Munich to thiongmg audiences, — 
chiefly for the multitude of liberal Piotestant opinions therein brought 
to light, and regal d the author, all his stiuggling to the contiaiy 
unheeded, as a secret llluminatus, or at worst an amiable Enthusiast In 
a word, Vienna is determined, without loss of time, to oveitake Berlin 
m the caieer of improvement, and when I recollect that Berlin, on hei 
side, cairies Porst's Hymn-book with her, in her leticule, to the shows in 
the Thergarten , and that the ray of Chiistiano-caiholico-piatonic Faith 
pierces deeper and deeper into your (alieady by nature veiy deep) Piivy- 
councillor Ma'm’seile, — I almost fancv that Geimany is one great mad- 
house , and could find in my heait to pack-up my goods, and set off foi 
Italy, tomonow morning, — not, indeed, that I might woik theie, wheie 
follies enough are to be bad too , but that, amid rums and flowers, I 
might foiget all things, and mj^self m the fii’st place ’ ^ 

To Italy accordingly he went, though with rather diffeient 

^ Lebens Abnss, s 70 
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objects, and not quite so soon as on the morrow. In the 
course of his wanderings, a munificent ecclesiastical Pimce, 
the Fuist Pumas \on Dalbeig, had settled a ^eaily pension 
on him , so that now he felt still moie at liberty to go 
whither he listed In the comse of a second risit to Coppet, 
and which lasted four months, Madame de Staei encooiaged 
and assisted him to execute his favourite pioject, he set out, 
through Tuim and Florence, and ^ on the 9th of Decembei 
1809, saw, for the fiist time, the Capital of the World*’ 
Of his pioceedmgs heie, much as we should desiie to have 
minute details, no infoimation is gi\en in this Narratne, and 
Hitzig seems to know, by a lettei, meiel} that he knelt 
with sti earning e^es over the grares of St Peter and St 
Paul’ This little phiase sajs much Weinei appears like- 
wise to have assisted at certain ^Spiritual Exeicitations 
{Gei&tliche Ucbimgen) ’ a new invention set on foot at Rome 
for quickening the derotion of the faithful, consisting, so fai 
as w^e can gather, in a sort of fastmg-and-pia}er meetings, 
conducted on the most iigoious pimciples , the considerable 
band of devotees being bound orei to stiict silence, and 
secluded foi sereial days, with conventual caie, fiom e\ery 
soit of intercouise with the woild The effect of these 
Exeicitations, Wernei elsewhere declaies, was edifying to an 
extreme degree , at parting on the thieshold of their holy 
tabernacle, all the brethren ^ embraced each other, as if intoxi- 
cated wuth divine joy, and each confessed to the other, that 
throughout these precious davs he had been, as it weie, m 
heaven , and now, stiengthened as by a soul-purifying bath, 
w^as but loath to venture back into the cold week-day world.’ 
The next step from these Tabor-feasts, if, indeed, it had not 
pieceded them, wm a decisive one. ^On the 19th of April 
1811, Werner had giace given him to return to the Faith of 
his fathers, the Catholic * ’ 

Heie, then, the ^ci owning meicj’ had at length arrived * 
This passing of the Rubicon detei mined the wdiole remainder 
of Weiner’s life, which had hencefoith the merit at least of 
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entire consistency. He forthwith set about the professional 
study of Theology; then, being perfected in this, he left 
Italy in 1813, taking care, however, by the load, ^ to suppli- 
cate, and certainly not in vain, the help of the Gracious 
Mother at Loretto’, and after due preparation, under the 
superintendence of his patron, the Prince Archbishop von 
Dalberg, had himself ordained a priest at AschafFenburg, in 
June 1814 Next from AschafFenburg he hastened to 
Vienna , and there, with all his might, began pieachmg , his 
first auditory being the Congress of the Holy Alliance, which 
had then just begun its venerable sessions ^ The novelty 
and strangeness,’ he says, ^ nay, originality of his appearance, 
secured him an extiaordinary concourse of hearers ’ He was, 
indeed, a man worth hearing and seeing , for his nam^ noised 
abroad in many -sounding peals, was filling all Germany from 
the hut to the palace This, he thinks, might have affected 
his head , but he ^ had a trust in God, which bore him 
through ’ Neither did he seem anywise anxious to still this 
clamour of his judges, least of all to propitiate his de- 
tractors : for already, before arriving at Vienna, he had pub- 
lished, as a pendant to his Martin Luther^ or the Consecration 
of Strength^ a Pamphlet in doggrel etre, entitled the Con- 
secration (f Weakness^ wherein he proclaims himself to the 
whole world as an honest seeker and finder of tiuth, and 
takes occasion to revoke his old ^ Trinity’ of ait, religion and 
love , love having now turned out to be a dangerous ingredient 
in such mixtures The writing of this Weihe der Unkiaft 
was reckoned by many a bold but injudicious measure, — a 
throwing down of the gauntlet when the lists were full of 
tumultuous foes, and the knight was but weak, and his 
cause, at best, of the most questionable soit To reports, 
and calumnies, and criticisms, and vituperations, there was 
no limit 

What remains of this strange eventful history may be 
summed-up in few words Weiner accepted no special 
charge in the Church, but continued a private and secular 
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Priest , pleaching diligently, but only where he himself sa\\ 
good , oftenest at Vienna, but in summer over all parts of 
Austiia, in Styna, Carmthia, and even Venice Everywhere, 
he says, the opinions of his heareis were ^violently divided’ 
At one time, he thought of becoming Monk, and had actually 
entered on a sort of noviciate ; but he quitted the establish- 
ment rather suddenly, and, as he is reported to have said, 
^for reasons known only to God and himself’ By degrees, 
his health grew veiy weak yet he still laboured hard both in 
public and private, writing or revising poems, devotional oi 
dramatic , preaching, and officiating as father-confessor, m 
which last capacity he is said to have been in great lequest 
Of his poetical productions during this period, there is none 
of any mo ent known to us, except the Mother of the 
Maccabees (1819) , a tragedy of careful structure, and appai- 
ently in high favour with the author, but which, notwith- 
standing, need not detain us long In our view, it is the 
worst of all his pieces , a pale, bloodless, indeed quite ghost- 
like affair , foi a cold breath as from a sepulchre chills the 
heart in perusing it there is no passion or interest, but a 
certain woestruck maitvT zeal, or lathei frenzy, and this not 
so much storming as shrieking, not loud and resolute, but 
shrill, hysterical, and bleared with ineffectual tears To read 
it may well sadden us it is a convulsive fit, whose uncon- 
trollable writhmgs indicate, not strength, but the last decay 
of that ^ 

Werner was, m fact, drawing to his latter end his health 
had long been ruined , especially of later years, he had suffered 

^ Of his Attila (1808), his Vternnd zwanzigste Februar (1809}, his Cunt’' 
^nnde (1814), and various other pieces written in his wanderings, we have not 
room to speak It is the less necessary, as the Athla and Twenty fourth of 
February y by much the best of these, have already been forcibly, and on the 
whole fairly, characterised by Madame de Stael Of the last named bttle w ork 
■we might say, with double emphasis, Nec fueros coram populo Medea truadit 
it has a deep and genuine tragic interest, were it not so painfully protracted into 
the regions of pure horror Werner’s Sermons y his Hymns y his Preface to 
Thomas h KemptSy etc , are entirely unknown to us 
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much from disoiders of the lungs In 1817, he was thought 
to be dangeiously ill , and aftei wards, in 18^2, when a 
journey to the Baths partly lestored him , though he him- 
self still felt that his term was near, and spoke and acted like 
a man that was shoitly to depait In Januaiy 1823, he 
was e\idently dying his affaiis he had already settled , much 
of his time he spent in prayer, was constantly cheeiful, at 
intervals even gay ‘ His death,’ savs Hitzig, ^ was especiall} 
mild On the eleventh day of his disoidei, he felt himself, 
particularly towaids evening, as if altogetliei light and well , 
so that he would hardly consent to have any one to watch 
with him The servant whose turn it was did watch, how- 
ever, he had sat doivn by the bedside between two and thiee 
next moining (the 17th), and continued theie a consideiable 
while, in the belief that his patient was asleep Suipiised, 
howevei, that no breathing was to be heaid, he hastily 
aioused the household, and it was found that Weinei had 
already passed away ’ 

In imitation, it is thought, of Lipsius, he bequeathed his 
Pen to the tieasury of the Virgm at Maiiazell, ‘as a chief 
instrument of his aberrations, his sms and his repentance’ 
He was honourably interied at Enzeisdorf on the Hill , where 
a simple insciiption, composed by himself, begs the wandeier 
to ‘pray charitably for his pooi soul’, and expi esses a trem- 
bling hope that, as to Maiy Magdalen, ‘ because she loved 
much,’ so to him also ‘ much may be foign en ’ 

We have thus, in huiried movement, travelled o\ei Zach- 
arias Wernei’s Life and Woiks , noting down fiom the formei 
such paiticulars as seemed most chaiactenstic , and gleaning 
from the latter some moie curious passages, less indeed with 
a view to their mtimsic excellence, than to their fitness foi 
illustiating the man These scatteied indications we must 
now leave our leadeis to inteipiet each foi himself each wall 
adjust them into that combination which shall best haimomse 
with his own way of thought As a wiiter, Wernei’s chai- 
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acter will occasion little difficulty A iichlj gifted nature , 
but ne\ei ivisely guided^ ox resoluteh applied , a loimgheait, 
an intellect subtle and inquisitne, if not ah^ajs cleai and 
stiong, a gorgeous, deep and bold imagination, a true, nay, 
keen and burning sympathy with all high, all tender and 
holy things . heie lay the mam elements of no common poet , 
save only that one was still wanting, — the foice to cultivate 
them, and mould them into pure union But they have 
remained uncultivated, disunited, too often stiugglnig in 
wild disorder his poeti'v, like his life, is still not so much an 
edifice as a quaiii Weinei had cast a look into peihaps 
the leiy deepest region of the Wondeiful, but he had not 
learned to li\e theie he was }et no denizen of that m\steiious 
land , and, in his visions, its splendour is sti angel} mingled 
and overclouded with the flame or smoke of meie earthl\ 
fire Of his dramas we have aheady spoken , and with much 
to praise, found always more to censme In his ilnmed 
pieces, his shoitei, moie didactic poems, we aie bettei satis- 
fied heie, in the lude, jolting vehicle of a certain Steinhold- 
and-Hopkins metie, we often find a stiain of tiue pathos, 
and a deep though quaint significance His piose, again, is 
among the worst known to us degraded with silliness, 
diffuse, nay, tautological, }et obscuie and \agiie, contoited 
into endless involutions , a misshapen, lumbeimg, complected 
coil, well-nigh inexplicable in its entanglements, and seldom 
worth the trouble of unravelling He does not move though 
his subject, and aiiange it, and rule o\er it foi the most 
part, he but welters in it, and laboiiously tumbles it, and at 
last sinks under it 

As a man, the ill-fated Werner can still less content us 
His feveiish, inconstant and wasted life we ha\e already looked 
at Hiizig, his determined wellwisher, admits that m piactice 
he w^as selfish, wearying out his best fi lends by the most bare- 
faced impoitumties, a man of no dignit), avaricious, greedv, 
sensual, at times obscene , in discourse, with all his hiimoui 
and heaitmess, apt to be mtolex-ablj longwunded , and of a 
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the world Nevertheless, under all tms ruDoisu, 

a.e fn«dl, B.ogn.pher, to '‘f*’ ^ 
more narrowly, a spmt, marred indeed m its beauty, and 
languishing m painful conscious oppression, yet nevr wholly 
forgetful of Its original nobleness Werner s sou was made 

for affection , and often as, under his too rud^collisions with 
external things, it was struck into harshcss and dissonance, 
there was a tLe which spoke of meW, even in its jamngs 

,1 j Vioartfelt remp’^rance ot his mends seems 
A kmd. . sad 

to h«0 qmtt^ 

warm love to men at lar i j 

, - T T ^ sense lor what was best and 

sue now e ^e ave formed the earnest, though weak 

and unstable ara ^ ^ 

volition , in life, as in poetry, his endow- 
confusion, his character relaxed itself on all 
ments ^^j^^coherent expansion , his activity became gigantic 
followed by ost dwarfish peiformance 
^ The grand incident of his life, his adoption of the Roman 
Xatholic religion, is one on which we need not heap farther 
censure , for already, as appears to us, it is rather liable to 
be too harshly than too leniently dealt with There is a 
feeling in the popular mind, which, in well-meant hatred of 
inconsistency, perhaps in general too sweepingly condemns such 
changes Werner, it should be recollected, had at all periods 
of his life a religion , nay, he hungered and thirsted after 
tiuth in this matter, as after the highest good of man, a 
fact which of itself must, in this respect, set him far above 
the most consistent of mere unbelievers, — ^in whose barren 
and callous soul consistencj perhaps is no such brilliant virtue 
We pardon genial weather for its changes , but the steadiest 
of all climates is that of Greenland 

Farther, we must say that, strange as it may seem, m 
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WemeFs whole conduct, both befoie and after his comersion, 
there is not visible the slightest trace of insincerity On the 
whole, theie aie fewer genuine renegades than men are apt to 
imagine Surely, indeed, that must be a natuie of extreme 
baseness, who feels that, in worldly good, he can gam by such 
a step Is the contempt, the execration of all that ha\e 
known and loved us, and of millions that ha\e never known 
us, to be weighed against a mess of pottage, or a piece oi 
money ? We hope there are not many, e\en in the rank of 
sharpers, that would think so But for Weiner theie was 
no gam in any way, na}, lathei certainty of loss He 
enjoyed oi sought no pationage , with his own resources he 
was already independent though poor, and on a footing 
of good esteem with all that was most estimable in his 
country His little pension, confened on him, at a prior 
date, by a Catholic Prince, w not continued after his con- 
version, except by the Duke of Weimar, a Protestant He 
became a mark for calumny , the defenceless butt at nhich 
every callow %\itling made his pi oof-shot, his chaiactei ’was 
moie deformed and mangled than that of any other man 
What had he to gam ? Insult and persecution , and with 
these, as candour bids us believe, the appro\ing voice of his 
own conscience To judge from his writings, he was far fiom 
lepentmg of the change he had made, his Catholic faith 
evidently stands in his own mind as the first blessing of his 
life , and he clings to it as the anchor of his soul Scaiceh 
more than once (in the Preface to his Mutter der Mallabaer) 
does he allude to the legions of falsehoods that weie in circu- 
lation against him , and it is in a spiiit which, without 
entirely concealing the querulousness of nature, noi^ise fails 
m the meekness and endurance which became him as a 
Christian Here is a fragment of another Paper, published 
since his death, as it was meant to be , which exhibits him 
in a still clearer light The reader may contemn, or, what 
will be better, pity and sympathise with him , but the 
structure of this strange piece surely bespeaks anything but 
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insinceiity We tianslate it with all its bieaks and fantastic 
ciotchets, as it stands before ns 

^ Tbstamentaby Inscription^ fiom Fiiednch Ludwig Zachaiias 
Werner^ a son/ etc — (heie follows a statement of his paientage and 
birthj with vacant spaces for the date of his death)^ — ^ of the following 
lines^ submitted to all such as have moie or less felt any friendly mterest 
m his unworthy peison^ with the request to take warning by his example^ 
and chaiitably to remembei the poor soul of the wiitei befoie God, m 
prayer and good deeds 

^ Begun at Florence, on the 24th of Septembei, about eight in the 
evening, amid the still distant sound of approaching thunder Con- 
cluded, when and where God will • 

^ Motto, Device and Watchword in Death Remittuntur ei peccata 
multa^ quoniam dilexit multvm ^ ^ Liica^, caput vii v 47 

B Most humbly and earnestly, and in the name of God, does the 
Authoi of this Wilting beg, of such honest persons as may find it, to 
submit the same m any suitable way to public examination 

^ Fectsti nos, Domme, ad Te, et iiiequietum eht cor nostrum, donee 
resqmescat in Te S Augustinus 

‘Per multa di^pei gitm , et htc tllucque quceiit (co?) ubi ^equiesceie possit, 
et mhil mvemt quod ei sufficiat, donee ad ipsum (sc Deum) ledeat S 
Beinaidus 

^ In the name of God the Fathei, Son, and Holy Ghost Amen ’ 

^The thundei came hithei, and is still i oiling, though now at a 
distance — ^The name of the Loid be piaised ^ Halleluiah ^ — I begin 
This Papei must needs be brief , because the appomted term for my 
life itself may alieady be neai at hand Theie are not wanting examples 
of important and unimportant men, who have left behind them m writing 
the defence, oi even sometimes the accusation, of their earthly life 
Without estimating such proceduie, I am not minded to imitate it 
With tiemblmg I reflect that I myself shall fiist learn m its whole 
teiiific compass what pioperly I was, when these hnes shall be lead by 
men , that is to say, in a point of Time which for me will be no Time , 
in a condition wheiein all expeiience will foi me be too late ^ 

Rex tremendee onajestaUs^ 

Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 

Salva me, fons pietatis f f 
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But if I dOj till tlut day -vTlien All sliall be laid open, drai^ a veil o^ei 
my past life, it is not meieH out of false sliame that I so order it, for 
tliougli not free from this \ice also, I would willingly make knovm my 
guilt to all and e%erv one whom my \oice miglit leacb, could I hope, by 
such confession, to atone for what I ha\ e done , oi thei eby to save a 
single soul fiom perdition There are tvo motnes, however, which 
foibid me to make such an open peisonal revelation after death the one, 
because the unclosing of a pestilential grave may be dangeious to the 
health of the uninfected looker-on , the other ^ because in m) Writings 
(which may God forgive me *), amid a wilderness ot poisonous weeds 
and gaihage, there may also be here and there a medicinal herb lying 
scattered, fiom which poor patients, to whom it might be useful, would 
start back with shuddeiing, did they know the pestiferous soil on which 
it grew 

^So much, howevei, m regard to those good cieatures as the> call 
themselves, namely to those feeble weaklings who brag of what they 
designate their good heaits, — so much must I say before God, that such 
a heart alone, when it is not checked and legulated by forethought and 
steadfastness, is not only incapable of saving its possessoi fiom destruc- 
tion, but IS rather certain to hurry him, full speed, into that abjss, wbeie 
I have been, w^hence I — perhaps^ ’ * ^ — by God’s grace am snatched, 
and tiom which may God meicitully pieseive ev^ery reader of these 
line*! ’ ^ 

All this IS melancholy enough , but it is not like the 
wilting of a hjpociite oi lepentant apostate To Protest- 
antism, above all things, Weinei shows no thought of 
letuining In allusion to a rumour, which had spread, of 
his having given up Catholicism, he sajs (in the F^ejaa 
aheady quoted) 

^ A stupid falsehood I must reckon it , since, according to my deepest 
conviction, it is as impossible that a soul in Bliss should letuin back into 
the Grave, as that a man who, like me, aftei a life of erroi and seaich has 
found the piiceless jewel of Truth, should, i will not say, give up the 
same, but hesitate to sacrifice for it blood and life, nav^, many things 
peihaps fai dearei, with joyful heait, when the one good cause is 
concerned ’ 

And elsewheie in a pin ate lettei 

not onlv assuie thee, hut I beg of thee to assure all men, if God 


^ Werner^s Lthtnstagen (quoted by Hitzig, p So) 
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should ever so withdiaw the light of his grace from me^ that I ceased to 
be a Catholic^ I would a thousand times sooner join myself to Judaism, 
or to the Bramms on the Ganges but to that shallowest, driest, most 
contiadictory, inanest Inanity of Protestantism, nemr^ never, nevef 

Here, peihaps, there is a touch of priestly, of almost 
feminine vehemence, for it is to a Protestant and an old 
friend that he writes but the conclusion of his Pr^ace 
shows him in a better light Speaking of Second Parts, and 
regretting that so many of his works were unfinished, he 
adds 


^But what specially comforts me is the prospect of — our general 
Second Part, where, even in the first Scene, this consolation, that there 
all oui -works will be known, may not indeed prove solacing /or us all , 
but wheie, thiough the strength of Him that alone completes all works, 
it will be granted to those whom He has saved, not only to know each 
othei , but even to know Him, as by Him they are known ’ — With my , 
trust in Chiist, whom I have not yet won, I legard, with the Teachei^ 
of the Gentiles, all things but dioss that I may win Him , and to Him^ 
cordially and lovingly do I, in life or at death, commit you all, 
beloved Friends and my beloved Enemies ’ ' 


On the whole, we cannot think it doubtful that ® 

belief was real and heartfelt But how then, our wor"^ 
readers may inquire, if his belief was leal and not pre ^ 
how then did he believe ? He, who scoifs in infidel^ J ^ at 
the tiuths of Protestantism, by what alchemy did h^ J^cceed 
in temper mg into ci edibility the harder and bulkie S^as 
of Popery ^ Of Popery, too, the frauds and gross 
of which he has so fiercely exposed in his Marhn Lutht ’ 
this, moreover, without cancelling, oi even softemn^^ 
vituperations, long after his conversion, m the very last edi^^^ 
of that drama ^ To this question, we are far from pretend^S 
to have any answer that altogether satisfies ourselves , mufe 
less that shall altogether satisfy others Meanwhile, thei 
^are two considerations which throw light on the difficulty foi^ 
us these, as some step, or at least, attempt towards a 
solution of it, we shall not withhold 

The Jijst lies in Werner’s individual character and mode of 
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life Not only was he bom a mystic^ not only had he lived 
from of old amid freemasonry, and all mannei of cabalistic 
and other tiaditionaiy chimeias , he was also, and had long 
been what is emphatically called dissolute , a word which has 
now lost somewhat of its original force , but which, as applied 
heie, is still more just and significant in its etymological than 
in its common acceptation He was a man dissolute , that is, 
by a long course of vicious indulgences, enervated and loosened 
asunder Everywhere in Werner^s life and actions we discern 
a mind relaxed from its proper tension , no longer capable of 
effort and toilsome resolute vigilance, but floating almost 
passively with the curient of its impulses, in languid, imagina- 
tive, Asiatic reverie That such a man should discriminate, 
with sharp fearless logic, between beloved eiiors and unwel- 
come truths, was not to be expected His belief is likely to 
have been persuasion rather than conviction^ both as it 
lelated to Religion, and to other subjects What, or how 
much a man in this way may bring himself to lelieve^ mih 
such force and distinctness as he honesth and usualh calls 
ielief^ there is no predicting 

But another consideiation, which we think should nowase 
be omitted, is the geneial state of religious opinion in Gei- 
many, especially among such minds as Werner was most apt 
to take for his exemplais To this complex and highl} 
interesting subject we can, for the present, do nothing moie 
than allude So much, however, we may say , It is a common 
theory among the Germans, that every Creed, ever} Form of 
worship, IS a form merely , the mortal and ever-changing 
hody^ in which the immortal and unchanging spirit of Re- 
ligion IS, with more or less completeness, expressed to the 
matenal eye, and made manifest and influential among the 
doings of men It is thus, for instance, that Johannes 
Muller, in his Universal Histoiy, professes to consider the 
Mosaic Law, the creed of Mahomet, nay, Luther’s Reforma- 
tion , and, m short, all other systems of Faith , which he 
scruples not to designate, without special praise oi censuie, 
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simply as Vorstellungsaj ten^ ^ Modes of Representation ’ We 
could repoit equally singular things of Schelling and otheis, 
belonging to the philosophic class , nay, of Herdei, a Pro- 
testant cleigyman, and even bearing high authoiity m the 
Church Now, it is cleai, in a countiy where such opinions 
aie openly and generally professed, a change of religious creed 
must be comparatively a slight matter Con\eisions to 
Catholicism are accoidmgly by no means unknown among the 
Germans Fiiedrich Schlegel, and the youngei Count von 
Stolberg, men, as we should think, of vigorous intellect, and 
of character above suspicion, were colleagues, or rather pre- 
cursois, of Werner m this adventure, and, indeed, formed 
pait of his acquaintance at Vienna It is but, they would 
peihaps say, as if a melodist, inspned with harmony of inwaid 
music should choose this instrument in prefeience to that, 
for gi^-ing voice to it the inwaid inspiration is the grand 
concern , and to expiess it, the ^ deep, majestic, solemn 
organ’ of the Unchangeable Church may be better fitted 
than the ^ scrannel pipe ’ of a withered, trivial, Arian Pro- 
testantism That Werner, still more that Schlegel and 
Stolberg could, on the strength of such hypotheses, put-ofi‘ 
or put-on then religious creed, like a new suit of appaiel, 
we aie far from asserting, they are men of earnest hearts, 
and seem to ha\e a deep feeling of devotion but it should 
be remembeied, that what forms the groundwork of then 
religion is piofessedly not Demonstiation but Paith , and so 
pliant a theory could not but help to soften the transition 
fiom the former to the latter That some such principle, 
in one shape oi another, lurked in Werner’s mind, we think 
we can peiceive fiom several indications , among others, from 
the Prologue to his last tiagedy, where, mysteriously enough, 
undei the emblem of a Phoenix, he seems to be shacfowmg 
forth the history of his own Faith, and represents himself 
even then as merely ‘climbing the tree^ where the pinions 
of his Phoenix last vamshed ’ , but not hoping to regain that 
blissful vision, till his eyes shall have been opened by death 
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On the ^vhole, we must not pietend to understand Werner^ 
or expound him with scientific rigoui acting inanj times 
with only half consciousness, he was alwajs, m some degree, 
an enigma to himself, and maj well be obscuie to us Above 
all, theie aie mjsteiies and unsounded ab}sses in e\eiy human 
heait, and that is but a questionable philosophy which 
undei takes so readily to explain them Religious belief 
especially, at least when it seems heaitfelt and well-inten- 
tioned, IS no subject foi harsh oi even iiieveieni investigation 
He IS a wise man that, having such a belief, knows and sees 
clearly the giounds of it in himself and those, we imagine, 
who have explored with strictest sciutiny the secret of their 
own bosoms will be least apt to lush with mtoleiant violence 
into that of othei meii\ 

^The good Weinei,^ sajs Jean Paul, ‘'fell, like our more 
vigorous Hoifmann, into the poetical fermentmg-vat {Gah- 
hottich) of our time, wheie all Literatuies, Freedoms, Taster 
and Untastes aie foaming tluough each other; and wlieie all 
IS to be found, excepting tiuth, diligence and the polish of 
the file Both would have come foith cleaiei had thev 
studied m Lessing's dav'^ We cannot justify Werner jet 
let him be condemned wnth pit) * And well w^ere it could 
each of us apply to himself those words, which Hitzig, in 
his friendly indignation, would Hhundei in the ears' of 
many a German gamsayer * Tahe ihoii the beam out of ilune 
own eye^ then shalt thou see deaily to tale the mote out of 
thj hi othei 

^ Letter to Hitzig, in Jea7i Pauls Leoen^ by Dormg 
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GOETHE’S HELENA^ 

[ 1828 ] 

Novalis has rather tauntingly asserted of Goethe, that the 
grand law of his being is to conclude whatsoever he undei- 
takes , that, let him engage in any task, no matter what its 
difficulties or how small its worth, he cannot quit it till he 
has mastered its whole secret, finished it, and made the result 
of it his own This, suiely, whatever Novalis might think, 
is a quality of which it is far safer to have too much than 
too little and if, in a friendlier spirit, we admit that it does 
strikingly belong to Goethe, these his present occupations will 
not seem out of haimony with the rest of his life , but lather 
it may be legarded as a singular constancy of fortune, which 
now allows him, after completing so many single enterprises, 
to adjust deliberately the details and combination of the 
whole , and thus, in perfecting his individual works, to put 
the last hand to the highest of all his works, his own hteiaiy 
chaiacter, and leave the impress of it to posterity in that 
form and accompaniment which he himself reckons fittest 
For the last two years, as many of oui readers may know, 
the venerable Poet has been employed in a patient and 
thorough revisal of all his Writings , an edition of which 
designated as the complete and final ’ one, was commenced 
in 1827, under external encouragements of the most flattering 
sort, and with arrangements for private cooperation, which, 
as we learn, have secured the constant progress of the woik 

^ Foreign Review, No 2 — Goethes Sammthche Werke Vollstandige 
Amgahe letzter Hand (Goethe’s Collective Works Complete Edition, with 
his final Corrections ) — First Portion, vol 1 v i6mo and 8vo Cotta , Stuttgard 
and Tubingen, 1827 
UG 
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‘ against every accident ’ The fiist Lie/trung, of five volumes, 
IS now in oui hands , a second of like extent, understand 
to be already on its way hither, and thus b} legular ^De- 
liveiies,’ fiom half-jeai to half-yeai, the vhole Foity Volumes 
are to be completed m 1831 

To the lo\er of Geiman literature, or of hteiature m general, 
this undertaking will not be indiifeient considering, as he 
must do, the works of Goethe to be among the most important 
which Germany for some centuiies has sent forth, he will \alue 
their correctness and completeness for its own sake , and not 
the less, as forming the conclusion of a long process to vhich 
the last step vas still wanting, wheieby he may not only 
enjoy the result, but instinct himself by follovung so great 
a master through the changes which led to it We can 
now add, that, to the mere book-collector also, the business 
promises to be satisfactory. This Edition, avoiding any 
attempt at splendour or unnecessary decoration, ranks, never- 
theless, in regard to accuracy, comemence, and true simple 
elegance, among the best specimens of Geiman typography 
The cost too seems model ate, so that, on every account, ve 
doubt not but these tasteful volumes will spread far and wide 
in their own country, and by and by, we may hope, he met 
with here in many a British libiaiy 

Hitherto, in this Fust Portion, we have found little or no 
alteration of what was already known , but, in return, some 
changes of arrangement , and, what is more important, some 
additions of heretofoie unpublished poems , in particulai, a 
piece entitled, ^ Helena^ a classico-i omantic Phantasmagormy 
which occupies some eighty pages of Volume Fourth It is to 
this piece that we now propose directing the attention of our 
leaders Such of these as have studied Helena for themselves, 
must have felt how little calculated it is, either intrinsically 
or by its intrinsic relations and allusions, to be rendered very 
interesting or even "veiy intelligible to the Enghsh public, 
and may incline to augui ill of our enterpnse. Indeed, to 
our own eyes it already looks dubious enough But the 
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dainty little ^ Phantasmagoria,’ it would appear, has become 
a subject of diligent and truly wonderful speculation to our 
German neighbours of which also some vague rumours seem 
now to have reached this country , and these likely enough 
to awaken on all hands a curiosity,^ which, whether intelligent 
01 idle, it were a kind of good deed to allay In a Journal 
of this sort, what little light on such a matter is at our dis- 
posal may naturally be looked for. 

Helena^ like many of Goethe’s works, by no means cairies 
its significance written on its forehead, so that he who runs 
may read , but, on the contiaiy, it is enveloped in a certain 
mystery, under coy disguises, which, to hasty leaders, may be 
not only offensively obscure, but altogether provoking and 
impenetrable Neither is this any new thing with Goethe 
Often has he pioduced compositions, both in piose and verse, 
which bung critic and commentator into stiaits, oi e\en to 
a total nonplus Some we have wholly paiabolic , some 
half-liteial, half-paiabolic , these latter are occasionally 
studied, by dull heads, in the literal sense alone , and not 
only studied, but condemned for, in truth, the outward 
meaning seems unsatisfactory enough, were it not that ever 
and anon we are reminded of a cunning, manifold meaning 
\\hich lies hidden under it, and incited by capricious beckon- 
ings to evolve this, moie and more completely, fiom its quaint 
concealment. 

Did we believe that Goethe adopted this mode of wilting 
as a vulgar lure, to confer on his poems the mteiest which 
might belong to so many charades, we should hold it a very- 
poor proceeding Of this most readers of Goethe vill know 
that he is incapable Such juggleiies, and uncertain anglmgs 
for distinction, are a class of accomplishments to which he 
has nevei made any pretension The truth is, this style has, 
m many cases, its own appiopi lateness Certainly, in all 
matters of Business and Science, in all expositions of fact 

^ See, for instance, the Ath&nmim, No 7, where an article stands headed with 
these words Faust, Helen of Troy, and Lord Byron 
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or aigument, deainess and leady comprehensibility are a 
gieat, often an indispensable object Nor is there any man 
bettei awaie of this pimciple than Goethe, or who more 
rigoroublj' adheres to it, or moie happilv exemplifies it, 
iJvheie\er it seems applicable But in this, as in man} othei 
lespects, Science and Poetiy, ha\mg sepaiate purposes, ma} 
ha\e each its seveial law If an aitist has concened his 

subject in the secret shrine of his own mind, and knows, 
with a knowledge beyond all powei of cavil, that it is true 
and pure, he may choose his own mamiei of exhibiting it, 
and will geneiall} be the fittest to choose it well One 
degiee of light, he may find, will beseem one delineation, 
quite a different degiee of light anothei The face of 
Agamemnon was not painted but hidden in the old picture 
the Veiled Figuie at Sais was the most expressne in the 
Temple In fact, the grand point is to have a meaning, 
a genuine, deep and noble one, the propei foim for embod}- 
ing this, the foim best suited to the sub|ect and to the authoi, 
will gathei xound it almost of its own accord We profess 
omsehes unfiiendly to no mode of communicating Tiutli, 
which we lejoice to meet with in all shapes, fiom that of 
the child's Catechism to the deepest poetical Allegoi} Nav, 
the Allegoiy itself may sometimes be the truest pait of the 
iiiattei John Bunjan, we hope, is nowise our best theo- 
logian , neithei, unhappily, is theology our most attiactne 
science, yet winch of om compends and tieatises, naj, which 
of oui lomances and poems, lues in such mild sunshine as 
the good old Pilgi ini's Piogiess m the memoi\ of so many 
men ^ 

Under Goethe's management, this stjle of composition has 
often a singular chaim The leadei is kept on the alert, 
evei conscious of his owm actne coopeiatioii , light breaks 
on him, and clearer and cleaiei 'vision, by degiees, till at 
last the whole lo\el} Shape comes forth, definite, it ma} be, 
and bright with hea\enly ladiance, or fading, on this side 
and that, into \ague expiessnc nnsteiy, but tiue m both 
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cases, and beautiful with nameless enchantments, as the poet's 
own eye may have beheld it We love it the more foi the 
labour it has given us we almost feel as if we ourselves had 
assisted in its creation And herein lies the highest merit 
of a piece, and the proper art of reading it We have not 
read an author till we have seen his object, whatever it may 
be, as he saw it Is it a mattei of reasoning, and has he 
reasoned stupidly and falsely? We should imdei stand the 
circumstances which, to his mind, made it seem true, or 
persuaded him to write it, knowing that it was not so In 
any other way ve do him injustice if we judge him Is it 
of poetry ? His woids are so many symbols, to which we 
oursehes must furnish the interpretation, or they remain, 
as in all piosaic minds the words of poetry e\er do, a dead 
letter indications they are, bairen in themselves, but, by 
following which, we also may leach, or appioach, that Hill 
of Vision wheie the poet stood, beholding the gloiious scene 
which it IS the puipoit of his poem to show otheis 

A reposing state, in which the Hill were bi ought under 
us, not we obliged to mount it, might indeed for the present 
be more convenient , but, in the end, it could not be equally 
satisfying Continuance of passive pleasure, it should never 
be forgotten, is here, as under all conditions of mortal exist- 
ence, an impossibility Everywhere in life, the tiue question 
is, not what w'^e gatn^ but what we do so also in intellectual 
matters, in conversation, in reading, which is more precise 
and careful conversation, it is not what we receive^ but what 
we are made to give^ that chiefly contents and profits us 
True, the mass of leaders will object , because, like the mass 
of men, they are too indolent But if any one affect, not 
the active and watchful, but the passive and somnolent line 
of study, are there not writers expressly fashioned foi him, 
enough and to spare? It is but the s aller number of 
books that become more instructive by a second peiusal the 
great majoiity are as perfectly plain as perfect triteness can 
make them Yet, if time is piecious, no book that will not 
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improve by repeated leadings deserves to be read at all 
And weie theie an aitist of a light spirit , a man of wisdom, 
conscious of his high vocation, of whom we could know 
befoiehand that he had not written without puipose and 
earnest meditation, that he knew what he had written, and 
had embodied m it, more or less, the cieations of a deep and 
noble soulj — should we not diaw near to him recerently, as 
disciples to a mastei , and what task could there be more 
profitable than to read him as we ha\e described, to study 
him even to his minutest meanings ? For, were not this to 
think as he had thought, to see with his gifted e}es, to make 
the veiy mood and feeling of his great and rich mmd the 
mood also of our poor and little one^ It is under the 
consciousness of some such mutual i elation that Goethe 
writes, and that his countrymen now reckon themselves 
bound to read him a relation singular, we might say 
solitaiy, in the present time, but which it is ever necessary 
to bear in mind in estimating his hteiaiy piocedure 

To ]ustif} it in this particular, much moie might be said, 
weie that oui chief business at piesent But what mainly 
concerns us heie, is to know that such, justified or not, is the 
poet’s manner of writing, which also must prescribe for us 
a correspondent manner of studying him, if we study him at 
all For the rest, on this latter point he nowhere expresses 
any undue anxiety His works ha\e invariably been sent 
forth without preface, without note or comment of any kind , 
but left, sometimes plain and direct, sometimes dim and 
typical, in what degree of clearness or obscuiity he himself 
may ha\e judged best, to be scanned, and glossed, and cen- 
smed, and distorted, as might please the innumeiable multi- 
tude of Clitics , to whose verdicts he has been, for a great 
part of his life, accused of listening with unwarrantable 
composuie Helena is no exception to that practice, but 
lather among the stioiig instances of it This Interlude to 
Faust presents itself abruptly, undei a character not a little 
enigmatic , so that, at first view, we know not w^ell what to 
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make of it, and only after repeated perusals, will the 
scattered glimmeimgs of significance begin to coalesce into 
continuous light, and the whole, in any measuie, use before 
us with that greater or less degree of coherence which it may 
have had in the mind of the poet Nay, after all, no perfect 
clearness may be attained, but only various approximations 
to it , hints and half-glances of a meaning, which is still 
shrouded in vagueness , nay, to the just pictuiing of which 
this very vagueness was essential For the whole piece has 
a dreamlike character , and in these cases, no piudent sooth- 
sayer will be altogether confident To our readers we must 
now endeavoui, so far as possrble, to show both the dream 
and its mteipietation the foimer as it stands written before 
us, the lattei fiom oui own piivate conjecture alone, for of 
those strange Geiman comments we ret know nothing except 
by the faintest heaisar 

Helena forms part of a continuation to Faust , but, happily 
for our present undertaking, its connection rvith the lattei 
work IS much looser than might have been expected We 
say happily , because Faust^ though considerably talked of in 
England, appears still to be nowise known We have made 
it our duty to inspect the English Translation of Faiist^ as 
well as the Extracts ^\hich accompany Eetzsch’s Outlines ^ and 
various disquisitions and ammadreisions, vituperative or 
laudatory, grounded on these two works , but unfortunately 
have found there no cause to alter the above persuasion. 
Faust IS emphatically a work of Art, a work matured in the 
mysterious depths of a vast and wonderful mind , and bodied 
forth with that truth and curious felicity of composition, in 
which this man is generally admitted to have no living rival 
To reconstruct such a work in another language , to show it 
in its hard >et graceful strength, with those slight witching 
traits of pathos or of sarcasm, those glimpses of solemnit> 
or terror, and so many reflexes and evanescent echoes of 
meaning, which connect it in stiange union with the whole 
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Infinite of thought, — weie business for a man of different 
poweis than has yet attempted Geiman tianslation among 
us In fact, Faust is to be lead not once but many times, if 
we would understand it eieiy line, e\eiv woid has its pur- 
poit, and only in such minute inspection will the essential 
significance of the poem display itself Pcihaps it is eieii 
chiefly by following these faintei tiaces and tokens that the 
true point of vision foi the whole is disco veied to us , that 
we get to stand at last in the piopei scene of Faust , a wild 
and wondious region, w^heie in pale light the pimie\al Shapes 
of Chaos, — as it weie, the Foundations of Being itself, — 
seem to loom foith, dim and huge, in the \ ague Immensity 
aiound us, and the life and natuie of man, with its brief 
interests, its miseiy and sm, its mad passion and pool 
fmolity, stmts and fiets its houi, encompassed and o\ei- 
looked by that stupendous All, of which it foims an indis- 
soluble though so mean a fi action He who would stud} all 
this must for a long tune, we are afxaid, be content to stud) 
it m the oiigmal 

But oui English ciiticisms of Faust ha\e been of a still 
moie unedif\ing soit Let an) man fanc\ the Q^chpus 
Tyr annus disco\eied for the fiist time, tianslaied fiom an 
unknown Gieek manuscript, by some read}-wiitmg manu- 
factuier ; and ^ brought out’ at Diuiy Lane, with new music, 
made as ^ apothecaries make new raixtuies, b} pouiing out of 
one vessel into anothei’* Then lead the theatiical lepoit 
m the Morning Papeis, and the Magazines of next month 
Was not the whole affair lathei '^hea\y’? How indifferent 
did the audience sit , how little use was made of the hand- 
kerchief, except by such as took snuff’ Did not (Edipus 
somew^hat remind us of a blubbeimg school bo}, and Jocasta 
of a decayed millinei ^ Confess that the plot w^as monstious , 
nay, consideimg the mairiage-law of England, utterly im- 
moial On the whole, what a singulai deficiency of taste 
must this Sophocles hace labouied midei ’ But piobablv he 
was excluded fiom the ^ society of the influential classes’ , for, 
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after all, the man is not without indications of genius had 
we had the training of him — And so on, through all the 
variations of the critical cornpipe 

So might it have fared with the ancient Grecian , for so 
has it fared with the only modern that writes in a Grecian 
spirit This treatment of Faust may deserve to be mentioned, 
for various reasons , not to be lamented over, because, as in 
much more important instances, it is inevitable, and lies in 
the nature of the case Besides, a better state of things is 
evidently enough coming round. By and by, the labours, 
poetical and intellectual, of the Ger ans, as of other nations, 
will appear before us in their true shape , and Faus% among 
the rest, will have justice done it For ourselves, it weie 
unwise presumption, at any time, to pretend opening the full 
poetical significance of Faust , nor is this the place for making 
such an attempt Present purposes will be answered if we can 
point out some general features and bearings of the piece, 
such as to exhibit its relations with Helena , by what con- 
trivances this latter h been intercalated into it, and how far 
the strange picture and the strange framing it is enclosed in 
correspond 

The story of Faust forms one of the ost remarkable 
productions of the Middle Ages , or rather, it is the most 
striking embodiment of a highly remaikable belief, which 
originated or prevailed in those ages Consideied stiictly, 
it ay take the rank of a Christian mythus, in the same 
sense the story of Prometheus, of Titan, and the like, are 
Pagan ones , and to our keenei inspection, it will disclose a 
no less 1 pressive or characteristic aspect of the same human 
nature, — heie bright, joyful, self-confident, smiling even in 
its sternness , there deep, meditative, awe-struck, austere, — 
in which both they and it took their rise To us, in these 
days, it is not easy to estimate how this story of Faust, 
invested with its magic and infernal horrors, must have har- 
rowed up the souls of a rude and earnest people, in an age when 
its dialect was not yet obsolete, and such contrasts with the 
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pnnciple of Evil were thought not only credible m general, 
but possible to eveiy individual auditor who here shuddeied 
at the mention of them The da} of Magic is gone b} , 
Witchcraft has been put a stop to by act of parliament 
But the m}sterious relations which it emblemed still continue , 
the Soul of Man still fights with the dark influences of 
Ignorance, Misery and Sin , still lacerates itself, like a captive 
bird, against the iron limits which Necessity has drawn round 
it , still follows False Shows, seeking peace and good on paths 
where no peace or good is to be found. In this sense, Faust 
may still be considered as true ; nay, as a truth of the most 
impressive sort, and one which will always remain true 

To body forth in modern symbols a feeling so old and 
deep-rooted in our whole European way of thought, were a 
task not unworthy of the highest poetical genius In Ger- 

any, accordingly, it has several ti es been attempted, and 
with very vanous success Klinger has pioduced a Bomance 
of Faust ^ full of rugged sense, and here and there not \\ithou^ 
consideiable strength of delineation, }et, on the Wxiole. of an 
essentially unpoetical character, dead, or living vith only 
a mechanical life , coarse, almost gioss, and to our minds far 
too redolent of pitch and bitumen Malei l^Iuller^s Faust ^ 
which IS a Diama, must be regarded as a much more genial 
performance, so far as it goes the secondary characters, the 
Jews and rakish Students, often remind us of our own Fords 
and Mario wes His main persons, howe^ei, Faust and the 
Devil, are but inadequately conceived, Faust is little more 
than self-willed, supercilious, and, alas, insolvent , the Devils, 
above all, are savage, long-wmded and insufferably noisy 
Besides, the piece has been left in a fragmentary state, it 
can nowise pass the best woik of Muller’s^ Klmge- 

^ Fnedricli Muller (more commonly called Maler^ or Fainter Muller) is here, 
so far as we know, named for the first time to English readers Nevertheless, 
m any solid study of German literature this author must take precedence of many 
hundreds whose reputation has travelled faster But Muller has been iinfor 
tunate m his own country, as well as here At an early age, meeting with no 
success as a poet, he quitted that art for painting , and retired, perhaps in 
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mannas Faust^ which also is (oi lately was) a Drama, we have 
never seen , and ha\e only heard of it as of a tawdry and 
hollow article, suited for immediate use, and immediate 
oblivion 

Goethe, we believe, was the fiist who tried this subject , 
and IS, on all hands, considered as by far the most successful 
His manner of treating it appears to us, so far as we can under- 
stand it, peculiarly just and happy He retains the super- 
natuial vesture of the story, but retains it with the conscious- 
ness, on his and our part, that it is a chimera His ait-magic 
comes forth in doubtful twilight , vague in its outline , inter- 
woven everywhere with light sarcasm , nowise as a real Object, 
but as a real Shadow of an Object, which is also real, yet lies 
beyond our hoiizon, and except in its shadows, cannot itself 
be seen Nothing weie simpler than to look m this new poem 
for a new '^Satan's Invisible World displayed,’ or any effort 
to excite the sceptical minds of these daj^s by goblins, wizards 
and other infernai ware Such enterprises belong to artists 
of a different species Goethe’s Devil is a cultivated per- 
sonage, and acquainted with the modern sciences , sneers at 
witchcraft and the black-art, even while employing them, as 
heartily as any membei of the French Institute , for he is a 


disgust, into Italy, wheie also but little preferment seems to have awaited him 
His viritmgs, after almost half a centuiy of neglect, weie at length brought into 
sight and general estimation by Ludwig Tieck , at a time when the author 
might indeed say, that he was * old and could not enjoy it, solitary and could 
not impart it,’ but not, unhappily, that he was ‘ known and did not want it,’ 
for his fine genius had yet made for itself no free way amid so many obstructions, 
and still continued unrewarded and unrecognised His paintings, chiefly of 
still life and animals, are said to possess a true though no very extraoidmary 
merit but of his poetry we will \enture to assert that it bespeaks a genuine 
feeling and talent, nay, rises at times even into the higher legions of Art His 
Adames Awakemngy his Saty? Mopsus^ his Nusskefnen (Nutshelling) informed 
as they are with simple kindly strength, with clear \ision, and love of nature, 
are incomparably the best German, or, indeed, modern Idyls , his Genoveva 
mil stand reading even with that of Tieck These things are now acknow 
ledged among the Germans , but to Muller the acknowledgment is of no avail 
He died some two years ago at Rome, where he seems to have subsisted latterly 
as a sort of a picture cicerone 
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phtlosophe^ and donbts most things, nay, half disbelieves e\en 
his own existence It is not vithout a cunning effort that all 
this IS managed , but managed, in a considerable degree, it 
IS , foi a woild of magic is opened to us which, we might 
almost sa}, we feel at once to be true and not tiue 

In fact, Mephistopheles comes befoie us, not airajed in 
the teirois of Cocytus and Phlegethon, but m the natural 
indelible deformity of Wickedness, he is the De\il, not of 
Supei'stition, but of Knowledge Here is no cloven foot, or 
horns and tail he himself iiifoims us that, during the late 
march of intellect, the \eiy Devil has participated in the 
spirit of the age, and laid these appendages aside Doubt- 
less, Mephistopheles ^ has the manneis of a gentleman’, he 
Mmows the woild’, nothing can exceed the easy tact with 
which he manages himself, his wit and sarcasm are un- 
limited , the cool heaitfelt contempt with which he despises 
all things, human and divine, might make the foitmie of 
half a dozen ^fellows about town" Yet vithal he is a 
de\il in veiv deed , a genuine Son of Night He calls himself 
the Deniei, and tins trul\ is Ins name, foi, as Voltaire did 
with histoiical doubts, so does he with all moial appeal - 
ances , settles them with a K^en aoijez nen The shrewd, 
all-infoimed intellect he has, is an attorney intellect , it can 
contradict, but it cannot afSrm With lynx vision, he desciies 
at a glance the ridiculous, the unsuitable, the bad , but foi 
the solemn, the noble, the woith\, he is blind as his ancient 
Mother Thus does he go along, qiialit\ing, confuting, 
despising , on all hands detecting the false, but without 
force to bring foith, or even to discern, any glimpse of the 
tiue Poor Devil f what tiuth should tlieie be for him ? 
To see Falsehood is his only Truth falsehood and e\il are 
the rule, tiuth and good the exception which confirms it 
He can believe in nothing, but in his owm self-conceit, and 
in the indestructible basenessj, folly and hypocrisy of men 
For him, %irtue is some bubble of the blood ^ it stands 
wuitten on his face that he never lo\ed a li\mg soul’ Na}, 
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he cannot even hate at Faust himself he has no grudge, 
he merely tempts him by way of experiment, and to pass 
the ti e scientifically. Such a combination of peifect Undei- 
standing with perfect Selfishness, of logical Life with moral 
Death, so universal a denier, both in heart and head, — is 
undoubtedly a child of Darkness, an emissary of the primeval 
Nothing and coming foiward, as he does, like a person of 
breeding, and without any flavour of brimstone, may stand 
here, m his merely spiritual deformity, at once potent, 
dangerous and contemptible, as the best and only genuine 
Devil of these latter times 

In strong contrast with this impersonation of modern 
worldly - mindedness stands Faust himself, by nature the 
antagonist of it, but destined also to be its victim If 
Mephistopheles represent the spirit of Denial, Faust may 
represent that of Inquiry and Endeavoui the two are, by 
necessity, in conflict , the light and the darkness of man’s 
life and mind Intrinsically, Faust is a noble being, though 
no wise one. His desires are towards the high and true, 
nay, with a whirlwind impetuosity he rushes foith over the 
Universe to grasp all excellence, his heart yearns towards 
the infinite and the invisible only that he knows not the 
conditions under which alone this is to be attained Con- 
fiding in his feeling of himself, he has started with the tacit 
persuasion, so natural to all men, that he at least, however 
it may fare with others, shall and must be happy , a deep- 
seated, though only half-conscious conviction lurks in him, 
that wherever he is not successful, foitune h dealt with him 
unjustly His purposes are fair, nay, generous why should 
he not prosper in them For in all his lofty aspirings, his 
strivings after truth and more than human greatness of mind, 
it has never struck him to inquire how he, the striver, was 
warranted for such enterprises with what faculty Natme had 
equipped him , within what limits she had hemmed him in , 
by what right he pretended to be happy, or could, some short 
space ago, have pretended to he at all Experience, indeed, 
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will teach hi , for ‘ Expenence is the best of schoolmasters ; 
only the school-fees are heavy’ As jet too, disappointment, 
which fronts him on every hand, rather maddens than in- 
structs Faust h spent his youth and manhood, not as 
others do, in the sunny crowded paths of piofit, or among the 
losy bowers of pleasure, but darkly and alone in the search 
of Truth , is it fit that Truth should now hide herself, and 
his sleepless pilgrimage towards Knowledge and Vision end 
in the pale shadow of Doubt ^ To his dream of a glorious 
higher happiness, all earthly happiness has been sacrificed ; 
friendship, love, the social rewards of ambition were cheer- 
fully cast aside, for his eye and his heart were bent on a 
legion of clear and supreme good , and now, in its stead, he 
finds isolation, silence and despair What solace remains? 
Virtue once promised to be her own reward , but because she 
does not pay him m the current com of worldly enjoyment, 
he reckons her too a delusion ; and, like Brutus, reproaches 
as a shadow, what he once worshipped as a substance- 
’iVhither shall he now tend ? For his loadstars have gone 
out one by one , and as the darkness fell, the strong steady 
wind has changed into a fierce and aimless tornado Faust 
calls hi self a monster, ‘without object, yet without rest’ 
The vehement, keen and stormful nature of the man is stung 
into fury, he thinks of all he h endured and lost, he 
broods in gloomy meditation, and, like Bellerophon, wandeis 
apart, ‘eating his own heart’, or, bursting into fiery 
paroxysms, curses man’s whole existence as a mockery , curses 
hope and faith, and joy and care, and what is worst, ‘ curses 
patience more than all the rest’ Had his weak arm the 
power, he could smite the Universe asunder, as at the crack 
of Doom, and hurl his own vexed being along with it into the 
silence of Annihilation 

Thus Faust is a man who has quitted the ways of vulgar 
men, without light to guide him on a better way. No longer 
restricted by the sympathies, the co mon interests and 
CO mon persuasions by which the mass of mortals, each 
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individually ignoiant, nay, it may be, stolid and altogethei 
blind as to the proper aim of life, aie yet held togethei, and, 
like stones m the channel of a torrent, by their very multi- 
tude and mutual collision, are made to move vrith some 
regularity, — ^he is still but a slave; the slave of impulses, 
which are stronger, not truer or better, and the more unsafe 
that they are solitary He sees the vulgai of mankind 
happy , but happy onh in their baseness Himself he feels 
to be peculiar , the victim of a strange, an unexampled 
destiny , not as other men, he is ^ with them, not of them ’ 
There is misery here, nay, as Goethe has elsewhere wisely 
remarked, the beginning of madness itself It is only m the 
sentiment of companionship that men feel safe and assured 
to all doubts and mysterious ‘ questionings of destiny,’ their 
sole satisf}ing answer is. Others do and suffer the like Were 
it not for this, the dullest day-drudge of Mammon might 
think himself into unspeakable abysses of despair , foi he too 
is ^ feai fully and wonderfully made ’ , Infinitude and Licom- 
piehensibility surround him on this hand and that , and the 
vague spectre Death, silent and sure as Time, is advancing at 
all moments to sweep him away foi ever But he answers, 
Others do and siffei the like , and plods along without mis- 
givings Were there but One Man in the world, he would be 
a ten 01 to himself, and the highest man not less so than 
the lowest Now it is as this One Man that Faust regards 
himself he is divided fiom his fellows, cannot answer with 
them. Others do the like ^ and yet, why oi how he specially is 
to do 01 suffer^ will nowheie reveal itself Foi he is still ^ in 
the gall of bitterness’, Piide, and an entire uncompromising 
though secret love of Self, are still the mainspiings of his 
conduct Knowledge with him is piecious only because it is 
power , even virtue he would love chiefly as a finer sort of 
sensuality, and because it was his virtue A ravenous hunger 
for enjoyment haunts him everywhere , the stinted allotments 
of eaithly life are as a mockery to him to the iron law of 
Force he will not yield, for his heart, though torn, is yet 
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miweakenedj and till Humility shall open his ejes, the soft 
law of Wisdom will be hidden from him 

To invest a man of this charactei with supernatural powers 
IS but enabling him to repeat his eiioi on a larger scale, to 
play the same false game with a deeper and nioie ruinous 
stake Go where he may, he will ^find himself again in a 
conditional world \ widen his sphere as he pleases, he will 
find it again encircled by the empire of Necessity , the gay 
island of Existence is again but a fi action of the ancient 
realm of Night Were he all- wise and all-poweiful, peihaps 
he might be contented and virtuous, scarcely otherwise The 
poorest human soul is infinite m wishes, and the infinite Uni- 
\erse was not made foi one, but for all Vain were it foi 
Faust, by heaping height on height, to struggle towaids 
infinitude, while to that law of Self-Denial, by which alone 
man’s narrow destiny may become an infinitude within itself, 
he IS still a stranger Such, however, is his attempt , not 
indeed incited by hope, but goaded on by despair, he unites 
himself with the Fiend, as wuth a stronger though a wicked 
agency , reckless of all issues, if so weie that, by these means, 
the craving of his heart might be stayed, and the dark seciet 
of Destiny unravelled or forgotten 

It IS this conflicting union of the higher nature of the soul 
with the lower elements of human life, of Faust, the son 
of Light and Free-will, with the influences of Doubt, Denial, 
and Obstruction, or Mephistopheles, who is the symbol and 
spokesman of these, that the poet has heie proposed to de- 
lineate A high problem , and of which the solution is yet 
far from co pleted , nay, perhaps, m a poetical sense, is not, 
strictly speaking, capable of completion For it is to be 
remarked that, m this contiact with the Prince of Darkness, 
little or no mention or allusion is made to a Future Life , 
whereby it might seem as if the action was not intended, in 
the manner of the old Legend, to tei inmate in Faust’s peidi- 
tion ; but rathei as if an altogether different end must be 
piovided foi him Faust, indeed, wild and wilful as he is, 

VOL T L 
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cannot be legaided as a wicked, much less as an utteily repio- 
bate man we do not reckon him ill-mtentioned, but misguided 
and miseiable, he falls into ciiine, not by purpose, but by 
accident and blindness To send him to the Pit of Woe, to 
rendei such a character the eternal sla^e of Mephistopheles, 
would look like making daikness triumphant over light, blind 
force ovei eiiing reason , or at best, weie cutting the Goidian 
knot, not loosing it If we mistake not, Goethe’s Faust will 
have a finer moial than the old nuiser}-tale, oi the othei 
plays and tales that have been founded on it Our sealed 
and blighted yet still noble Faust will not end in the madness 
of lion 01, but in Peace giounded on bettei Knowdedge 
Whence that Knowledge is to come, what highei and fieer 
world of Art oi Religion may be ho\eiing in the mind of the 
Poet, we will not tiy to suimise, peihaps in blight aeiial 
emblematic glimpses, he may jet show it us, tiansient and 
afar off, yet cleai with oiient beauty, as a Land of Wondeis 
and new Poetic Heaven 

With legal d to that part of the Woik alieady finished, we 
must here say little more Faust ^ as it yet stands, is, indeed, 
only a stating of the difficulty, but a stating of it wisely, 
truly and with deepest poetic emphasis For how many 
living heaits, even now impiisoned m the perplexities of 
Doubt, do these wuld piercing tones of Faust, his witheiing 
agonies and fieiy despeiation, ^ speak the woid they have long 
been waiting to heai * ’ A nameless pain had long blooded 
over the soul . heie, by some light touch, it starts into foim 
and voice , we see it and know it, and see that anothei also 
knew it This Faust is as a mj^stic Oracle foi the mind , a 
Dodona giove, wheie the oaks and fountains prophesy to us 
of our destiny, and murmur unearthly secrets 

How all this IS managed, and th^ Poem so cuiiously 
fashioned, how the cleai est insight is combined with the 
keenest feeling, and the boldest and wildest imagination , by 
what soft and skilful finishing these so heteiogeneous elements 
are blended in fine haimony, and the daik world of spirits, 
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its meiely metaphysical entities, plays like a chequering 
of stiange mysteiious shadows among the palpable objects of 
material life , and the whole, fiim in its details and sharp and 
solid as reality, yet hangs befoie us melting on all sides into 
air, and free and light as the baseless fabiic of a vision , all 
this the reader can learn fully nowhere but, by long study, 
in the Work itself The general scope and spirit of it we 
have now endeavoured to sketch the few incidents on which, 
with the aid of much dialogue and exposition, these have 
been brought out, aie perhaps already known to most leaders, 
and, at all events, need not be minutely recapitulated heie 
Mephistopheles has promised to himself that he will lead 
Faust through the bustling inanity of life,’ but that its 
pleasures shall tempt and not satisfy him , ^ food shall hover 
befoie his eagei lips, but he shall beg for nourishment in 
vain ’ Hitherto they have tiavelled but a short way to- 
gether; yet so fai, the Demei has kept his engagement well 
Faust, endowed with all earthly and many more than eaithl> 
advantages, is still no neaiei contentment , nay, after a brief 
season of maned and uncertain joy, he finds himself sunk into 
deeper wretchedness than evei Margaret, an innocent giil 
whom he loves, but has betrayed, is doomed to die, and 
already ciazed in brain, less for her own errors than for his 
in a scene of true pathos, he would fain persuade her to 
escape with him, by the aid of Mephistopheles, from piison , 
but in the instinct of her heart she finds an invincible aversion 
to the Fiend she chooses death and ignominy rather than life 
and love, if of his giving At her final refusal, Mephistopheles 
proclaims that ^^she is judged,” a ^ voice from Above’ that 
she is saved ” , the action terminates , Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles vanish from our sight, as into boundless Space 

And now, after so long a preface, we ariive at Helena^ the 
^ Classico-romantic Phantasmagoiia,’ where these Adventurers, 
strangely altered by tiavel, and in altogether diiferent cos- 
tume, have again iisen into sight Our long preface was not 
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needless, for Faust and Helena^ though sepaiated by some 
wide and marvellous interval, are nowise disconnected The 
characters may have changed by absence , Faust is no longei 
the same bitter and tempestuous man, but appears in 
chivalious composure, with a silent energy, a grave and, as 
it were, commanding aidour Mephistopheles alone may 
retain somewhat of his old spiteful shrewdness but still the 
past state of these personages must illustrate the present, 
and only by what we remember of them, can we tiy to inter- 
pret what we see In fact, the style of Helena is altogethei 
new ; quiet, simple, joyful , passing by a short gradation fiom 
Classic dignity into Romantic pomp , it has everywhere a full 
and sunnv tone of colouiing , resembles not a tragedy, but a 
gay goigeous masque Neither is Faust’s former histoiy 
alluded to, or any explanation given us of occurrences that 
may ha\e intervened It is a light scene, divided by chasms 
and unknown distance from that other country of gloom 
Nevertheless, the latter still fioivns m the background , nay, 
rises aloft, shutting out farther view, and our gay vision attains 
a new significance as it is painted on that canvas of storm 

We question whether it ever occuned to any English 
reader of Fausty that the work needed a continuation, or even 
admitted one To the Germans, however, in their deeper 
study of a favourite poem, which also they have full means of 
studying, this has long been no secret , and such as have seen 
with what zeal most German readeis cherish Faust^ and how 
the younger of them will recite whole scenes of it with a 
vehemence resembling that of Gil Bias and his Figures Hibei - 
noises j in the streets of Oviedo, may estimate the interest 
excited in that country by the following Notice from the 
Author, published last year in his Kunst imd Alteiihum 

^Helena Interlude in Faust 

^ Faust's character, in the elevation to which latter refinement, work- 
ing on the old rude Tradition, has laised it, lepresents a man who, feeling 
impatient and imprisoned within the limits of mere eaithly existence, 
regards the possession of the highest knowledge, the enjoyment of the 
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fanest blessings^ as insufficient even m the slightest degiee to satisfy his 
longing a spnit^ accoidingly^ which stiuggling out on all sides, ever 
returns the more unhappy 

^This form of mind is so accoidant with oui modern disposition, that 
various persons of ability have been induced to undeitalce the treatment 
of such a subject My manner of attempting it obtained approval dis- 
tinguished men considered the matter, and commented on my peiform- 
ance , all which I thankfully observed At the same time I could not 
but wonder that none of those who undertook a continuation and com- 
pletion of my Fragment had lighted on the thought, which seemed so 
obvious, that the composition of a Second Pait must necessarily elevate 
itself altogether away from the hampeied sphere of the First, and con- 
duct a man of such a natuie into higher regions, under worthiei cncum- 
stances 

^ How I, foi my part, had deteirmned to essay this, lay silently before 
my own mind, fiom time to time exciting me to some progiess, while 
fiom all and each I carefully guarded my seciet, still in hope of bunging 
the work to the wished-foi issue Now, however, I must no loiigei keep 
back , or, in publishing my collective Endeavours, conceal any faither 
secret from the world , to which, on the contrary, I feel myself bound to 
submit my whole labours, even though in a fiagmentary state 

^ Accoi dingly I have resolved that the aboie-named Piece, a smaller 
diama, complete within itself, but pei taming to the Second Part of Faust ^ 
shall be forthwith piesented in the Fust Poition of my Woiks 

^The wide chasm between that well-known doloious conclusion of the 
First Pait, and the entiance of an antique Giecian Heroine, is not yet 
overaiched, meanwhile, as a preamble, my readeis will accept what 
follows 

‘ The old Legend tells us, and the Puppet-play fails not to introduce 
the scene, that Faust, m his impel ions pride of heait, lequiied from 
Mephistopheles the love of the fair Helena of Greece , in which demand 
the other, after some reluctance, gratified him Not to overlook so 
important a concern in our woik was a duty foi us and how we have 
endeavoured to discharge it, will be seen in this Interlude But what 
may have furnished the proximate occasion of such an occuiience, and 
how, after manifold hindrances, our old magical Craftsman can have 
found means to bring back the individual Helena, in person, out of 
Orcus mto Life, must, m this stage of the business, remain undiscovered 
Foi the piesent, it is enough if oui readei will admit that the real 
Helena may step forth, on antique tragedy-cothuinus, before her piimi- 
tive abode in Spaita We then request him to obseive in what way and 
manner Faust will presume to court favour from this loyai all-famous 
Beauty of the world " 
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To manage so unexampled a couitship will be admitted to 
be no easy task , foi the mad hero’s piayer must heie be 
fulfilled to its laigest extent, befoie the business can proceed 
a step , and the gods, it is ceitain, aie not in the habit of 
annihilating time and space, even to make ^ two lovers happy ’ 
Our Marlowe was not ignoiant of this mysterious hmson of 
Faust’s however, he slurs it o\er briefly, and without flout- 
ing the diflficulty Helena merely flits across the scene as an 
airy pageant, without speech oi personality, and makes the 
lovesick philosopher ^ immortal by a kiss ’ Piobably there 
aie not many that would grudge Faust such immoitality , we 
at least no vise envy him foi who does not see that this, in 
all human piobabihty, is no leal Helena, but only some 
hollow phantasm attned in her shape , while the true 
Daughter of Leda still divells afai off in the mane king- 
doms of Dis, and heeds not and heais not the most potent 
invocations of black art ^ Anothei mattei it is to call foith 
the frail fair one in veiy deed , not in foim only, but in soul 
and life, the same Helena whom the Son of Atieus wedded, 
and for whose sake Ilion ceased to be For Faust must 
behold this Wonder, not as she seemed, but as she was , and 
at his unearthly desire the Past shall become Piesent, and 
the antique Time must be new-created, and give back its 
peisons and ciicumstances, though so long since reingulfed in 
the silence of the blank bygone Eternity ' Howevei, Mephis- 
topheles is a cunning genius , and will not start at common 
obstacles Perhaps, indeed, he is Metaphysician enough to 
know that Time and Space are but quiddities, not entities , 
fojms of the human soul. Laws of Thought, which to us 
appear independent existences, but, out of oui biain, have no 
existence whatevei in which case the w^hole nodus may be 
more of a logical cobweb than any actual mateiial perplexity 
Let us see how he unravels it, or cuts it 

The scene is Gieece , not our pool oppiessed Ottoman 
Morea, but the old heioic Hellas , for the sun again shines 
on Sparta, and ^Tjndaxus’ high House’ stands heie blight, 
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massive and entire, among its mountains, as when Menelaus 
revisited it, wearied with his ten yeais of warfare and eight of 
sea-roving Helena appeals m fiont of the Palace, with a 
Chorus of captive Trojan maidens These are but Shades, 
we know, summoned from the deep realms of Hades, and 
embodied for the nonce but the Conjuior has so managed 
it, that they themselves have no consciousness of this then 
true and highly piecarious state of existence the intei mediate 
three thousand years have been obliterated, or compressed 
into a point , and these fan figures, on revisiting the uppei 
ail, enteitam not the slightest suspicion that they had 
ever left it, oi, indeed, that anything special had happened, 
save only that they had just disembarked from the Spartan 
ships, and been sent foiwaid by Menelaus to provide for his 
reception, which is shortly to follow. All these indispensable 
pieliminaiies, it would appear, Mephistopheles has arranged 
with considerable success Of the poor Shades, and then 
entile ignorance, he is so sure, that he would not scruple to 
cross-question them on this very point, so ticklish for his 
whole entei prise , nay, cannot forbear, now and then, throw- 
ing out malicious hints to mjstify Helena herself, and raise 
the strangest doubts as to her personal identity Thus on 
one occasion, as we shall see, he reminds her of a scandal 
which had gone abroad of her being a dotMe personage, of 
her living with King Proteus in Egypt at the very time when 
she lived with Beau Pans in Troy , and what is more extra- 
ordinary still, of her having been dead, and married to 
Achilles afterwards in the Island of Leuce ’ Helena admits 
that it IS the most inexplicable thing on earth, can only 
conjecture that ^she a Vision was joined to him a Vision’; 
and then sinks into a leveiie or swoon in the arms of the 
Chorus In this way can the nether-world Scapin spoil: with 
the perplexed Beauty , and by sly practice make hei show us 
the secret, which is unknown to herself ^ 

Poi the present, however, there is no thought of such 
scruples Helena and her maidens, far from doubting that 
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they are real authentic denizens of this world, feel themselves 
in a deep embarrassment about its concerns Fiom the 
dialogue, m long Alexandrines, or choral Eecitative, we soon 
gather that matters wear a thieatening aspect Helena 
salutes her paternal and nuptial mansion in such style as may 
beseem an erring wife, returned from so eventful an elope- 
ent ; alludes with chai liable lenience to her frailty , which, 
mdeed, it would seem, was nothing but the merest accident, 
for she had simply gone to pay her vows, ^ according to sacred 
wont,*’ in the temple of CytWea, when the ^ Phrygian robber " 
seized her , and farther informs us that the Immortals still 
foieshow to her a dubious future 

Foi seldom,, in our swift ship did my husband deign 
To look on me , and word of comfoit spake he none. 

As if a-brooding mischief, thei e he silent sat , 

Until,, when steeied into Euiotas^ bending bay. 

The first ships with their prows but kissed the land, 

He rose, and said, as by the voice of gods inspiied 
Here will I that my waiiiors, troop by tioop, disbaik , 

I muster them, m battle-oider, on the ocean’s strand 
But thou, go forwaid, up Euiotas’ sacied bank. 

Guiding tbe steeds along tbe flower-bespimkled space. 

Till tbou anive on tbe fair plain where Lacedaemon, 

Eiewhile a bioad fiuit-beaiing field, has piled its roofs 
Amid the mountains, and sends up the smoke of hearths 
Then entei thou the high-towei ed Palace , call the Maids 
I left at paitmg, and the wise old Stewardess 
With her inspect the Ti ensures which thy father left. 

And I, m wai or peace still adding, having heaped up 
Thou findest all m order standing , for it is 
The prince’s privilege to see at his letuin, 

Each household item as it was, and wheie it was , 

For of himself the slave hath power to altei nought 

It appears, moreover, that Menelaus has given her direc- 
tions to prepare foi a solemn Sacrifice the ewers, the pateias, 
the altar, the axe, dry wood, are all to be in readiness , only 
of the victim there was no mention, a circumstance from 
which Helena fails not to draw some rather alarming surmises 
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However, reflecting that all issues rest with the highei 
Powers, and that, m any case, irresolution and procrastination 
will avail her nothing, she at length determines on this grand 
enterprise of entering the palace, to make a general review , 
and enters accordingly But long before any such business 
could have been finished, she hastily returns, with a frus- 
trated, nay, terrified aspect, much to the astonishment of 
her Chorus, who pressmgly inquire the cause 

Helena, who has left the doo7 -leaves open^ agitated 

Beseems not that Jove's daughtei shiink with common fright, 

Nor by the brief cold touch of Fear he chilled and stunned 
Yet the Horror, which ascending, m the womb of Night, 

Fiom deeps of Chaos, rolls itself togethei many-shaped. 

Like glowing Clouds, fiom out the mountain's fii e-throat. 

In threatening ghastliness, may shake even heroes' heaits 
So have the Stygian heie today appomted me 
A welco e to my native Mansion, such that fam 
From the offc-tiod, long-wished-for threshold, like a guest 
That has took leave, I would withdraw my steps foi aye 
But no f Retieated have I to the light, noi shall 
Ye farther force me, angry Powers, be who ye may 
New expiations will I use , then purified, 

The blaze of the Hearth may greet the Mistress as the Lord 

PANTHALIS THE CHORA GE ^ 

Discover, noble queen, to us thy handmaidens. 

That wait by thee in love, what miseiy has befallen 

HELENA 

What I have seen, ye too with your own eyes shall see, 

If Night have not already suck'd hei Phantoms back 
To the Abysses of her wonder-bearing breast 
Yet, would ye know this thing, I tell it you m words 
When bent on present duty, yet with anxious thought, 

I solemnly set foot m these high royal Halls, 

The silent, vacant passages astounded me , 

Foi tiead of hasty footsteps nowhere met the ear, 

Noi bustle as of busy memal-woik the eye 
No maid comes foith to me, no Stewardess, such as 


^ Leader of the Choi us 
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Still wont with, fiieiidly welcome to saiute all guests 
But as, alone advancing, I approach the Hearth, 

There, by the ashy remnant of dim outburnt coals. 

Sits, crouching on the ground, up-muffled, some huge Crone, 
Not as in sleep she sat, but as in diowsy muse 
With ordeimg voice I bid her rise , nought doubting ’twas 
The Stewardess the King, at parting hence, had left 
But, heedless, shrunk together, sits she motionless , 

And as I chid, at last outsti etch’d her lean right arm, 

As if she beckoned me from hall and hearth away 
I turn indignant from her, and hasten out forthwith 
Towards the steps whereon aloft the Thalamos 
Adorned rises , and near by it the Tieasure-ioom , 

When, lo, the Wondei starts abruptly from the door ; 
Imperious, ban mg mv advance, displays herself 
In haggard stature, hollow bloodshot eyes , a shape 
Of hideous strangeness, to perplex all sight and thought 
But I discourse to the air for words m vain attempt 
To body forth to sight the foim that dwells in us 
There see herself* She ventures forwaid to the light ^ 

Here we aie masters till our Loid and King shall come 
The ghastly biiths of Night, Apollo, beauty’s fiiend. 
Disperses back to then abysses, or subdues 

Phoroyas enters on the threshold^ between the doo7 -posts 

CHORUS 

Much have I seen, and strange, though the iinglets 
Youthful and thick still wave round my temples 
Tenors a many, wai and its hoiiois 
Witnessed I once in Ikon’s iiigbt. 

When it fell 

Through the clanging, cloud;^ -covered dm of 
Onrushing waiuois, heard I th’ Immoitals 
Shouting m anger, heard I Bellona’s 
Iron-toned voice resound fi om without 
City-wards 

Ah * the City yet stood, with its 
Bulwarks , Ilion safely jet 
Toweied but spieadmg from house over 
House, the flame did begirdle us , 

Sea-like, led, loud and billowy, 

Hither, tluthei, as tempest-floods. 

Over the death-circled City 
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Flyings saw tliiougli heat and through 
Gloom and glare of that fire-ocean, 

Shapes of Gods m their wiathfulness. 
Stalking gnm, fieice and terrible^ 
Giant-high, through the luridly 
Flame-dyed dusk of that vapour 

Bid I see it, or was it but 
Tenor of heart that fashioned 
Forms so affrighting ^ Know can I 
Never but here that I view this 
Hoirible Thing with my own eyes, 

This of a suiety believe I 

Yea, I could clutch ’t m my fingers, 

Bid not, fiom Shape so dangeious, 

Feai at a distance keep me 

^Yhich of old Phoicys’ 

Baughteis then ait thou ^ 

Foi I compaie thee to 

That geneiation 

Art thou belike of the Giaise, 

Giey-boin, one eye and one tooth 
Using alternate. 

Child 01 descendant^ 

Bfuehttliou, Haggard, 

Close by such beauti , 

'Fore the dnine glance of 
Phoebus display thee ^ 

But display as it pleases thee , 

Foi the ugly he heedeth not, 

As his blight eye yet ne^er did 
Look on a shadow 

But us mortals, alas foi it ’ 

Law of Bestiny burdens us 
With the unspeakable eye-sorrow 
Which such a sight, unblessed, detestable, 
Both in loveis of beauty awaken 

Nay then, heai, since thou shameless*'^ 
Com'st forth fionting us, heai only 
Curses, hear all manner of threatening s. 
Out of the scornful lips of the happiei 
That were made by the Deities 
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PHORCYAS 

Old IS tlie saw, but bigb and true remains its sense^ 

That Shame and Beauty ne'er^ togethei hand in handj 
Were seen pursue their journey over the earth’s gieen path. 
Deep-rooted dwells an ancient hatied in these two , 

So that wheiever^ on their way^ one haps to meet 
The other^ each on its adversaiy turns its back ^ 

Then hastens forth the faster on its separate road , 

Shame aU in sonow^ Beauty pert and hght of mood , 

Till the hollow night of Orcus catches it at lengthy 
If age and wrinkles have not tamed it long before 
So you^ ye wantons, wafted hither from strange lands, 

I find m tumult, hke the cranes’ hoarse jingling flight, 

That over our heads, in long-diawn cloud, sends down 

Its creaking gabble, and tempts the silent wanderer that he look 

Aloft at them a moment but they go then way. 

And he goes his , so also will it be with us 

l^Tio then are ye, that heie, m Bacchanalian wise. 

Like drunk ones, ye daie uproai at this Palace-gate ^ 

Who then are ye, that at the Stewardess of the King’s House 
Ye howl, as at the moon the ciabbed biood of dogs ^ 

Ihink ye ’tis hid from me what mannei of thing ye aie ^ 

Ye war-begotten, fight-bred, feather-headed crew ’ 

Lascivious ciew, seducmg as seduced, that waste. 

In noting, alike the soldier’s and the burghei’s strength ’ 

Here seeing you gathered, seems as a cicada-swarm 
Had lighted, covering the heibage of the fields 
Consumers ye of other’s thrift, ye greedy-mouthed 
Quick squandereis of fiuits men gam by tedious toil , 

Cracked market-ware, stol’n, bought, and barteied troop of slaves ’ 

We have thought it right to give so much of these singulai 
expositions and altercations, in the words, as far as might be, 
of the parties themsehes, happy could we, in any measuie, 
have tiansfused the broad, yet iich and chaste simplicity of 
these long iambics , or imitated the tone, as we have done 
the metie, of that choral song, its rude earnestness, and 
tortuous, awkwaid-looking, artless strength, as we have done 
its dactyls and anapaests The task was no easy one , and 
we remain, as might have been expected, little contented 
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^ with our effoits , having, indeed, nothing to boast of, except 
a sinceie fidelity to the original If the leader, through 
such distortion, can obtain any glimpse of Helena itself, he 
will not only pardon us, but thank us To our own minds, 
at least, theie is everywhere a stiange, piquant, quite peculiar 
charm in these imitations of the old Giecian style a dash 
of the ridiculous, if we might say so, is blended with the 
sublime, yet blended with it softly, and only to temper its 
austerity , for often, so graphic is the delineation, we could 
almost feel as if a vista were opened thiough the long gloomy 
distance of ages, and we, with our modern eyes and modem 
levity, beheld afar off, m clear light, the very figures of that 
old giave time, saw them again living in their old anti- 
quarian costume and environment, and heard them audibly 
discouise in a dialect which had long been dead 

Of all this no man is ore master than Goethe as a 
modern-antique, his Iphigeme must be consideied unrivalled 
in poetiy A similar thoroughly classical spiiit will be found 
in this First Part of Helena-, yet the manner of the two 
pieces is essentially different Here, we should say, we are 
more reminded of Sophocles, peihaps of ^schylus, than of 
Euripides it is more rugged, copious, eneigetic, inartificial , 
a still more ancient style How veiy piimitive, for instance, 
aie Helena and Phorcyas in their whole deportment here ^ 
How frank and downright in speech , above all, how minute 
and specific , no glimpse of ‘ philosophical culture ’ , no such 
thing as a ^ general idea ’ , thus, every different object seems 
a new unknown one, and requires to be separately stated 
In like manner, what can be more honest and edifying than 
the chant of the Chorus? With what inimitable naivete 
they recur to the sack of Troy, and endeavour to convince 
themselves that they do actually see this horrible Thing ’ , 
then lament the law of Destiny which dooms them to such 
‘unspeakable eye-sorrow’, and, finally, break forth into 
sheer cursing , to all which Phorcyas answers m the like free 
and plain-spoken fashion 
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But to oui story This haid-tempeied and so dreadfully 
ugly old lady, the leadei cannot help suspecting, at fiist 
sight, to be some cousm-german of Mephistopheles, or indeed 
that great Actor of all Work himself, which latter suspicion 
the devilish nature of the beldame, by degiees, confirms into 
a moral certainty. There is a sarcastic malice in the wise 
old Stewardess^ which cannot be mistaken Meanwhile the 
Chorus and the beldame indulge still farther in mutual 
abuse , she upbi aiding them with their giddiness and wanton 
disposition , they chanting unabatedly hei extreme deficiency 
in personal charms Helena, however, interposes , and the 
old Goigon, pretending that she has not till now recognised 
the stiangei to be her Mistress, smooths heiself into gentle- 
ness, affects the greatest humility, and even appeals to her 
foi piotection against the insolence of these young ones 
But wicked Phorcyas is only waiting her opportunity , still 
neither unwilling to wound, nor afraid to strike Helena, 
to expel some unpleasant vapours of doubt, is reviewmg hei 
past history, in concert with Phorcyas , and observes, that 
the latter had been appointed Stewardess by Menelaus, on 
his return fiom his Cretan expedition to Spaita No sooner 
IS Spaita mentioned, than the clone, with an officious air of 
helpmg-out the stoiy, adds 

Which thou forsookest, Ilioffs towei-enciicled town 

Preferring, and the unexhausted joys of Love 

HELENA 

Remind me not of joys , an all-too heavy woe’s 

Infinitude soon followed, clashing hi east and heart 

PHOECYAS 

But I have heard thou hvest on earth a double life , 

In Ihon seen, and seen the while in Egypt too 

LENA 

Confound not so the weakness of my weaxy sense : 

Heie even, who or what I am, I know it not 
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PHORCYAS 

Then I have heard how^ fxom the hollovr Realm of Shades^ 
Achilles too did feivently unite himself to thee , 

Thy earlier love leclaiming^ spite of all Fate’s laws 

nnij'BjN A 

To him the Vision^ I a Vision joined myself 
It was a dream^ the very woids may teach ns this 
But I am faint ^ and to myself a Vision giow 

[Sinks info the arms of one division of the Oho7 us. 

CHORUS 

Silence ^ silence ’ 

Evil-eyed^ evii-tongued^ thou ’ 

Thioughso shnvelled-up, one-tooth’d a 
Mouthy what good can come fi om that 
Throat of hoirors detestable — 

— In which style they continue musically latmg her, till 
^ Helena has recovered, and again stands in the middle of the 
chorus ’ , when Phorcyas, with the most wheedling an, hastens 
to gleet hei, in a new soit of \eise, as if nothing whatever 
had happened 

PHORCYAS 

Issues forth from passing cloud the sun of this blight day 

If when veil’d she so could chaim us, now her beams in splendour blind 

As the world doth look before thee, m such gentle wise thou look’st. 

Let them call me so unlovely, what is lovely know I well 

HEUENA 

Come so wavering fiom the Void which m that faintness ended me 
Glad I were to rest again a space , so weaiy are my limbs 
Yet it well becometh queens, all mortals it becometh weU, 

To possess their hearts in patience, d await what can betide 

PHORCYAS 

Whilst thou standest in thy greatness, m thy beauty heie. 

Says thy look that thou commandest what command’st thou ^ Speak 
it out 


HELENA 

To conclude your quarrel’s idle loiteiing be prepaied 
Haste, arrange the Sacrifice the King commanded me. 
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PHOBCYAS 

All IS ready in the Palace^ bowl and tripod^ sharp-ground axe , 

For besprinkling^ foi befummg now the Victim let us see 

HELENA 

This the King appointed not 

PHORCYAS 

Spoke not of this ^ O word of woe ’ 

HELENA 

"^Vhat strange sorrow overpowers thee ^ 




PHORCYAS 

Queen^ Tis thou he meant 

HELENA 


And these 


PHORCYAS 

CHORUS 

O woe * O woe ’ 


PHORCYAS 

Thou fallest by the axe's stroke 

HELENA 

Horrible^ yet look'd for hapless I ’ 

PHORCYAS 

Inevitable seems it me 


CHORUS 

Ah, and us ^ What will become of us ^ 

PHORCYAS 

She dies a noble death 
Ye, on the high Beam within that beais the rafters and the roof, 

As m birding-time so many woodlarks, in a low, shall sprawl 

[Helena and Chorus stand astounded and terrorstruek , 
tn eospressivC} well-concerted grouping 
Poor spectres * — All like frozen statues there ye stand. 

In fright to leave the Day which not belongs to you 
No man or spectre, more than you, is fond to quit 
The Upper Light; yet rescue, lespite finds not one 
All know it, all believe it, few dehght in it 
Enough, 'tis over with you ^ And so let 's to work 

How the cursed old beldame enjoys the agony of these 
poor Shades , nay, we suspect, she is laughing in her sleet e 
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at the \ery Classicism of this Biania, which she herself has 
coiitiived, and is even now helping to enact ^ Observe, she 
has quitted her octameter trochaics again, and taken to plain 
blank verse , a sign, perhaps, that she is getting weary of the 
whole Classical concern * But however this may be, she now 
claps her hands , wheieupon certain distoited dwarf figures 
appear at the door, and, with great speed and agility, at her 
order, bring forth the sacrificial apparatus , on which she 
fails not to descant demonstratively, explaining the purpose 
of the several articles as they are successively fitted up before 
her Here is the ^ gold-horned altar,’ the ^ axe glittering 
over its silver edge ’ ; then there must be ^ water-ums to wash 
the black blood’s defilement,’ and a ^piecious mat’ to kneel 
on, for the victi is to be beheaded queenlike On all 
hands, mortal horror ^ But Phoicyas hints darkly that there 
is still a way of escape left , this, of course, every one is in 
deepest eagerness to learn Here, one would think, she 
might for once come to the point without digression but 
Phorcyas has her own way of stating a fact She thus 
commences 

PHORCYAS 

Whoso, collecting stoie of wealth, at home abides 
To parget m due season his high dwelling’s walls, 

And prudent guard his roof from inroad of the ram, 

With him, through long still years of life, it shall be well 
But he who lightly, in his folly, bent to rove, 

O’ersteps with wand’ring foot his threshold’s sacred line. 

Will find, at his return, the ancient place indeed 
Still theie, but else all alter’d, if not overthrown 


HELENA 

Why these trite saws ^ Thou wert to teach us, not i eprove 

PHORCYAS 

Historical it is, is nowise a lepioof 

Sea-roving, steer’d King Menelaus busk from bay to bay , 

Descended on all ports and isles, a plundering foe, 

And still came back with booty, which yet mouldeis here. 
Then by the walls ot llion spent he ten long yeais , 

How many in his homewaid voyage were haid to know 
VOL* I 


M 
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But all tins while how stands it here with Tyndarus* 

High housed How stands it with his own domains aiound ^ 

HELENA 

Is love of railing^ then^ so mtei woven with thee^ 

That thus^ except to chide^ thou canst not move thy lips ^ 

PHORCVAS 

So many years foisaken stood the mountain glen^ 

'Wliichj noith fiom Spaita^ towaids the higher land ascends 
Behind Taygetus ^ wheie^ as yet a merry biook, 

Euiotas gurgles on_, and then, along our Vale, 

In separate streams abroad outflowing feeds youi Swans 
There, backwards in the rocky hills, a daring race 
Have fiv’d themselves, forth issuing fiom Cimmerian Night, 
An inexpugnable stionghold have piled aloft, 

Fiom which they haiiy land and people as they please 

HELENA 

How could they ^ All impossible it seems to me 

PHORCV 4S 

Enough of time they had ’tis haply twenty yeais 

HELENA 

Is One the Master ? Are theie Robbeis many , leagued ^ 

PHORCYAS 

Not Robbers these yet many, and the Mastei One 
Of him I say no ill, though hithei too he came 
What might not he have took ^ yet did content himself 
With some small Pieseiit, so he called it. Tribute not 

HELENA 

How looks he^ 

PHORCYAS 

Nowise ill ’ To me he pleasant look*d 
A jocund, gallant, hardy, handsome man it is. 

And rational in speech, as of the Greeks aie few 

We call the folk Barbarian , yet I question much 

If one theie be so ciuel, as at Ilion 

Full many of our best heroes man-devouimg weie 

I do lespect his greatness, and confide in him 

And for his Tower * this with youi own eyes ye should see 

Another thing it is than clumsy houldei-w^ork. 
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Sucli as oui FcitheiSj notlimg sciuplmg, huddled up^ 

Cyclopea u, and like Cyclops-builders_, one rude crag 
On otliei lude crags tumbling in that Tow’r of theirs 
’Tis plumb and level all, and done by square and rule 
Look on it fiom without * Heav’nwaid it soars on high. 

So stiaight, so tight of joint, and mirroi -smooth as steel 
To clamber there — ^Nay, even your very Thought slides do\m, — 
And then, within, such courts, bioad spaces, all around, 

"Vrith masoniy encompass’d of every sort and use 
Theie have ye aiches, aichlets, pillars, pillailets, 

Balconies, galieiies, foi looking out and in. 

And coats of arms 

CHORUS 

Of aims ^ What mean ’st thou ^ 

PHOitCYAS 

Ajax boie 

A twisted Snake on his Shield, as ye youi selves have seen 
The Seven also befoie Thebes bore carved work 
Each on his Shield , devices rich and full of sense 
Tliere saw ye moon and stars of the nightly hea\en’s vault, 

And goddesses, and heioes, laddeis, torches, svoids, 

And dangerous tools, such as in stoim o’ ei fall good towns 
Escutcheons of like soit oui heroes also beai 
i here see ve lions, eagles, claws besides, and bills, 

Then buftalo-hoins, and wings, and loses, peacock-tails , 

And bandelets, gold and black and silvei, blue and red 
Suchlike aie theie hung up in Halls, low aftei low , 

In halls, so laige, so lofty, boundless as the World , 

There might ve dance ^ 

CHORUS 

Ha > Tell us, aie theie danceis there ^ 

PHORCYAS 

fhe best on eaith ’ A golden-hair d, fiesh, younker band, 

They bieathe of youth , Pans alone so bieath’d when to 
Oui Queen he came too near 

HEI^ENA 

Thou quite dost lose 

The tenoi of thy story say me thy last woid 

PHORCYAS 

Thyself vilt say it say in earnest, audibly. Yes ^ 

Next moment, I suiiound thee with that Tow’i 
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The step is questionable for is not this Phoicyas a peison 
of the most suspicious character , or rather, is it not certain 
that she is a Tuik in grain, and will, almost of a surety, go 
how it may, turn good into bad ? And yet, what is to be 
done P A trumpet, said to be that of Menelaus, sounds m 
the distance , at which the Chorus shnnk together in 
increased terror Phorcyas coldly reminds them of Deipho- 
bus with his slit nose, as a small token of Menelaus’’ turn of 
thinking on these matters , supposes, however, that there is 
now nothing for it but to wait the issue, and die with pro- 
priety Helena has no wish to die, eithei with propriety oi 
impropiiety , she pronounces, though with a faltering resolve, 
the definitive Yes A burst of joy bieaks from the Chorus , 
thick fog rises all round , in the midst of which, as we leain 
from then wild ti emulous chant, they feel themselves hmiied 
through the air Euiotas is swept fiom sight, and the cry of 
its Swans fades ominously away in the distance , foi now, as 
we suppose, ^ Tyndaius’’ high House,’ with all its appendages, 
is lushing back into the depths of the Past , old Lacedcemon 
has again become new Mtsit? a , only Taygetus, with another 
name, lemains unchanged and the King of Rivers feeds 
among his sedges quite a diflPeient race of Swans from those 
of Leda ^ The mist is passing away, but yet, to the horror 
of the Chorus, no clear daylight returns Dim masses rise 
round them Phorcyas has vanished Is it a castle ? Is it 
a cavern ^ They find themselves in the ‘ Intel lor Court of 
the Tower, siiiiounded with rich fantastic buildings of the 
Middle Ages ’ ’ 

If, hitheito, we have moved along, with consideiable con- 
\emence, oier ground singular enough indeed, yet, the natuie 
of it once understood, affording firm footing and no unplea- 
sant scenery, we come now to a strange mixed element, in 
which it seems as if neither walking, swimming, nor even 
flying, could rightly avail us We have cheerfully admitted, 
and honestly believed, that Helena and her Chorus were 
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Shades , but now they appear to be changing into mere 
Ideas, mere Metaphors, oi poetic Thoughts f Faust too — 
for as every one sees, must be loid oi this Fortress — is a 
much-alteied man since we last met him Nay, sometimes 
we could fancy he were only cLcting a part on this occasion , 
weie a mere mummer, representing not so much his own 
natuial personality^ as some shadow and impersonation of his 
history^ not so much his own Faustship, as the Tradition 
of Faust’s adventures, and the Genius of the People among 
whom this took its rise Foi, indeed, he has strange gifts of 
flying through the an, and living, m apparent friendship and 
contentment, with meie Eidolons, and, being excessi\ely 
resei\ed withal, he becomes not a little enigmatic In fact, 
oui whole ^ Interlude ’ changes its character at this point 
the Gieek style passes abruptly into the Spanish , at one 
bound we have left the Seven lefore Thebes^ and got into the 
Vida e$ Sue no The action, too, becomes moie and more 

typical , or lathei, we should say, half-typical , foi it will 
neithei hold righth togethei as allegoiy nor as mattei of 
fact 

Thus do we see oui selves hesitating on the veige of a 
wondious legion, ^ neither sea nor good dry land ’ , full of 
shapes and musical tones, but all dim, fluctuating, unsub- 
stantial, chaotic Danger theie is that the ciitic may 
requiie ^ both oar and sail ’ , nay, it will be well if, like that 
othei great Traveller, he meet not some vast vacuit\, where, 
all unawares. 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he diop 
Ten thousand fathom deep * , . 

and so keep falling till 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud. 

Instinct with file and nitie, huiiy him 
As many miles aloft 

— Meaning, piobably, that he is to be ^blown-up’ by non- 
plused and justly exaspeiated Review-ieviewers ^ — Neveithe- 
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less, unappalled by these possibilities, we ventuie fori\aid into 
this impalpable Limbo , and must endeavoui to rendei such 
account of the ^ sensible species ’ and ^ ghosts of defunct 
bodies ’ we may meet theie, as shall be modeiately satisfactoiy 
to the reader 

In the little Notice from the Authoi, quoted above, we 
were bid specially observe in what way and manner Faust 
would piesume to court this Woild-beauty We must say, 
his style of gallantry seems to us of the most chivalrous and 
high-flown description, if indeed it is not a little euphuiskc 
In then own eyes, Helena and her Chorus, encircled in this 
Gothic court, appeal, foi some minutes, no better than 
captives, but, suddenly issuing from galleries and portals, 
and descending the stairs in stately procession, are seen a 
numeious suite of Pages, whose gay habiliments and led downy 
cheeks are greatly admired by the Choi us these bear with 
them a throne and canopy, with footstools and cushions, and 
every other necessary appaiatus of loyalty, the portable 
machine, as we gather from the Choi us, is soon put together , 
and Helena, being revexently beckoned into the same, is thus 
foithwith constituted Sovereign of the whole Establishment. 
To herself such royalty still seems a little dubious , but no 
sooner have the Pages, in long tram, fairly descended, than 
^ Faust appeals above, on the stairs, in knightly court-diess of 
the Middle Ages, and with delibeiate dignity comes down,*^ 
astonishing the poor ^ feathei -headed’ Chorus with the graceful- 
ness of his deportment and his more than human beauty He 
leads with him a culpiit in fetters , and, by way of introduc- 
tion, explains to Helena that this man, Lynceus, has deserved 
death by his misconduct , but that to her, as Queen of the 
Castle, must appertain the light of dooming or of paidonmg him 
The crime of Lynceus is, indeed, of an extraordinary natuie 
he was Warder of the tower , but now, though gifted, as his 
name imports, with the keenest vision, he has failed in warn- 
ing Faust that so august a visitor was approaching, and thus 
occasioned the most dieadful bleach of politeness Lynceus 
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pleads guilty quick-sighted as a lynx, in usual cases, he has 
been blinded with excess of light, in this instance While 
looking towaids the orient at the ^ couise of morning,’ he 
noticed a ^sun use wondeifully in the south,’ and, all his 
senses taken captive by such sm prising beauty, he no longei 
knew Ins right hand fiom his left, or could move a limb, oi 
uttei a word, to announce her aiinal Undei these peculiar 
ciicumstances, Helena sees room foi extending the royal 
prerogative, and after expressing unfeigned i eg ret at this 
so fatal influence of hei charms over the i\hole male sex, dis- 
misses the Warder with a lepiieve We must beg our 
leaders to keep an eye on this Innamorato, for there may be 
meaning in him Heie is the pleading, which produced so 
fine an efiect, given in his own words 

Let me kneel and let me view her. 

Let me hve, or let me die. 

Slave to this high woman, tiiier 
Than a bondsman born, am I 

Watching o’ei the course of moinmg, 

Eastwaid, as I maxk it run. 

Rose theie, all the sky adorning, 

Stiangely in the south a sun 

Diaws my look towaids those places. 

Not the valley, not the height. 

Not the earth’s oi heaven’s spaces , 

She alone the queen of light 

Eyesight truly hath been lent me 
Like the lynv on highest tree , 

Boots not 5 foi amaze hath shent me 
Do I dieam, or do I see^ 

Knew I aught , or could I ever 
Think of tow’r or bolted gate ^ 

Vapours wa\er, vapouis se\ei. 

Such a goddess comes in state ' 

Eye and heart I must suriendei 
Drown’d as in a radiant sea , 

That high cieature with her splendour 
Blinding all hath blinded me 
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I forgot the warder*s duty , 

Tiumpetj challenge^ word of call 
Cham me, thi eaten sure this Beauty 
Stills thy anger, saves hei thrall 

Save hi accordiijgly she did but no sooner is he dismissed, 
and Faust has made a remark on the multitude of ^ arrows ’ 
which she is darting forth on all sides, than Lynceus returns 
in a still madder humour ^ Reenter Lynceus with a Chest, 
and Men carr3ung other Chests behind him ’ 

LYNCEUS 

Thou see'st me. Queen, agam advance 
The wealthy begs of thee one glance , 

He look’d at thee, and feels e’er since 
As beggar poor, and rich as prince 

What was I erst ^ What am I giown ^ 

What have I meant, or done, or known ^ 

What boots the shaipest force of eyes 
Back from thy throne it baffled flies 

From Eastward marching came we on, 

And soon the West was lost and won 
A long broad aimy forth we pass’d. 

The foiemost knew not of the last 

The first did fall, the second stood, 

The third hew’d-in with falchion good , 

And still the next had prowess more, 

Forgot the thousands slam befoie 

We stormed along, we rushed apace, 

The masters we from place to place , 

And where I loidly luled today, 

Tomorrow another did rob and slay 

We look’d, oui choice was quickly made; 

This snatch’d with him the fairest maid, 

That seized the steer for buiden bent. 

The horses all and sundry went 

But I did love apait to spy 

The rarest things could meet the eye : 

^^Hiate’er m others’ hands I saw. 

That was for me but chaff and straw 
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For treasuies did I keep a look^ 

My keen eyes pieic’d to every nook , 

Into all pockets I could see, 

Tiansparent eack strong-box to me 

And heaps of Gold I gamed this way. 

And precious Stones of cleaiest ray — 
Now where ’s the Diamond meet to shine ^ 
*Tis meet alone for breast hke thine 

So let the Peail from depths of sea, 

In curious stiinglets wave on thee 
The Ruby for some covert seeks, 

'’Tis paled by ledness of thy cheeks 

And so the richest tieasuie's brought 
Before thy throne, as best it ought , 
Beneath thy feet heie let me lay 
The fruit of many a bloody fray. 

So many chests we now do bear , 

More chests I have, and finer ware 
Think me but to be near thee worth, 
Whole tieasui e-vaults I empty forth 

For seal cely art thou hither sent, 

All heaits and wiUs to thee are bent , 

Our riches, reason, strength we must 
Before the lovehest lay as dust 

All this I reckon’d great, and mine. 

Now small I reckon it, and thine 
I thought it worthy, high and good , 

’Tis nought, poor and misunderstood 

So dwindles what my gloiy was, 

A heap of mown and withei ed grass • 
What woith it had, and now does lack, 

O, with one kind look, give it back ' 

PAU 

Away ^ away I take back the bold-eain’d load. 
Not blam’d mdeed, but also not rewarded 
Hers IS aheady whatsoe’er our Tower 
Of costhness conceals Go heap me treasuies 
On treasures, yet with Older let the blaze 
Of pomp unspeakable appeal , the ceilings 
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Gem-fretted^ shine like skies , a Paiadise 
Of lifeless life create Before hei feet 
Unfolding quick, let flow’ry carpet roll 
Itself from flow’ry carpet, that her step 
May light on softness, and her eye meet nought 
But splendour blinding only not the Gods 

LYNCLUS 

Small IS what our Lord doth say , 

Servants do it , 'tis but play 
For o’ei all we do or dieam 
Will this Beauty reign supreme 
Is not all our host grown tame ^ 

Every sword is blunt and lame 
To a form of such a mould 
Sun himself is dull and cold 
To the richness of that face. 

What is beauty, what is giace, 

Loveliness v e saw or thought ^ 

All is empty, all is nought 

And heiewith exit Lynceus, and we see no more of him ^ We 
have said that we thought there might be ethod m this 
madness In fact, the allegorical, or at least fantastic and 
figuiative, character of the whole action is growing more and 
more decided e\ery moment Helena, we must conjecture, is, 
m the course of this her real histoiical intiigue with Faust, 
to present, at the same time, some dim adumbration of 
Grecian Art, and its flight to the Northern Nations, when 
driven by stress of War from its own country Faust’s Tower 
will, in this case, afford not only a convenient station for 
h-fiing blaclcmail over the neighbouring district, but a cunning, 
though vague and fluctuating, emblem of the Product of 
Teutonic Mind , the Science, Art, Institutions of the North- 
men, of whose Spirit and Genius he himself may in some 
degiee become the repiesentative In this way the extiava- 
gant homage and admiration paid to Helena are not without 
their meaning The manner of her aiiival, enveloped as 
she was in thick clouds, and fiightened onwaids by hostile 
tru pets, may also ha\e moie or less piopnety And who is 
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Lynceus, the mad Watchman ^ We cannot but suspect him 
of being a Schoolman Philosopher, or School Philosophy 
itself, in disguise, and that this wonderful ‘maich’ of his 
has a covert allusion to the gieat ‘ march of intellect,’ which 
did march in those old ages, though only ^ at ordinary time ’ 
We observe, the military, one after the othei, all fell , foi 
discoverers, like other men, must die , but ^ still the next had 
piowess more,’ and foigot the thousands that had sunk in 
clearing the way foi him However, Lynceus, in his love of 
plunder, did not take ‘ the fairest maid,’ nor ^ the steer ’ fit 
for burden, but rather jewels and other raie ai tides of value , 
in which quest his high power of ejesight pioved of great 
seivice to him Better had it been, peihaps, to have done as 
othei s did, and seized Hhe fairest maid,’ oi even the ^ steer’ 
fit for burden, or one of the ^horses’ which weie in such 
request for, when he quitted practical Science and the philo- 
sophy of Life, and addicted himself to curious subtleties 
and Metaphysical crotchets, what did it a\ail him ^ At 
the first glance of the Grecian beauty, he found that it was 
nought, poor and misundei stood ’ His extraoidinaiy ob- 

scuiation of vision on Helena’s approach , his narrow escape 
from death, on that account, at the hands of Faust , his 
pardon by the fair Greek , his subsequent magnanimous offei 
to her, and discourse with his master on the subject, — might 
give rise to various considerations But we must notloitei, 
questioning the stiange Shadows of that strange country, 
who, besides, aie apt to mystify one Oui nearest business 
IS to get across it we again proceed 

Whoever or whatever Faust and Helena may be, they are 
evidently fast rising into high favoui with each other, as 
indeed, from so generous a gallant, and so fair a dame, was 
to be anticipated She invites him to sit with her on the 
throne, so instantaneously acquired by foice of hei chaims , 
to which giaceful pioposal he, after kissing her hand in 
knightly wise, fails not to accede The courtship now 
advances apace Helena admiies the dialect of Lynceus, and 
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how ^ one word seemed to kiss the other^’ — ^for the Warder, 
as vfe saw, speaks in doggrel , and she cannot but wish that 
she also had some such talent Faust assures her that nothmg 
IS more easy than this same practice of rhyme it is but 
speaking right from the heart, and the rest follows of course 
Withal he proposes that they should make a trial of it them- 
selves The experiment succeeds to mutual satisfaction for 
not only can they two build the lofty rhyme m concert, with 
all convenience, but, in the course of a page or two of such 
crambo, many love-tokens come to light , nay, we find by the 
Chorus that the wooing has well-nigh reached a happy end 
at least, the two are ^ sitting neai and nearer each othei, — 
shoulder on shoulder, knee by knee, hand m hand, they are 
swaying over the throne’s up-cushioned lordliness’, which, 
surely, aie promising symptoms 

Such ill-timed dalliance is abruptly disturbed by the 
entrance of Phoicyas, now, as ever, a messengei of evil, 
with malignant tidings that Menelaus is at hand, with his 
whole force, to storm the Castle, and ferociously avenge his 
new injuries An immense ^explosion of signals from the 
towers, of trumpets, clarions, ilitary music, and the march 
of numerous armies,’ confirms the news Faust, however, 
tieats the matter coolly , chides the unceremonious tiepida- 
tion of Phorcyas, and summons his men of wai , who 
accordingly enter, steel-clad, in military pomp, and quitting 
then battalions, gather round him to take his orders In a 
wild Pindanc ode, delivered with due emphasis, he diiects 
them not so much how they are to conquer Menelaus, 
whom doubtless he knows to be a sort of dream, as how 
they are respectively to manage and partition the Country 
they shall hereby acquire Germanus is to have the bays 
of Corinth’, while ^Achaia, with its hundred dells,’ is 
lecommended to the caie of Goth, the host of the Franks 
must go towards Elis , Messene is to be the Saxon’s share , 
and Normann is to clear the seas, and make Argolis great 
Sparta, however, is to continue the teriitoiy of Helena, and 
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be queen and patroness of these inferior Dukedo s. In all 
this, are we to trace some faint changeful shadow of the 
National Character, and respective Intellectual Perfor ance 
of the several European tribes Or, perhaps, of the leal 
Histoiy of the Middle Ages , the irruption of the northern 
swarms, issuing, like Faust and his air-wamois, ^ from Cim- 
merian Night,’ and spreading over so any fair regions? 
Perhaps of both, and of more , perhaps properly of neither 
for the whole has a chameleon character, changing hue as 
we look on it However, be this as it ay, the Chorus 
cannot sufficiently admire Faust’s strategic faculty , and the 
troops march off, without speech indeed, but evidently in 
the highest spiiits He himself concludes with another 
rapid dithyrambic, describing the Peninsula of Greece, or 
rather, perhaps, typically the Region of true Poesy, ^ kissed 
by the sea- waters,’ and ^knit to the last mountain-branch’ 
of the firm land There is a wild glowing fire in these two 
odes, a musical indistinctness, }et enveloping a rugged, 
keen sense, which, were the gift of rhyme so common as 
Faust thinks it, we should have pleasure in presenting to 
our leaders Again and again we think of Calderon and 
his L'lfe a Dream 

Faust, as he resumes his seat by Helena, obseives that 
^she IS sprung from the highest gods, and belongs to the 
first world alone ’ It is not meet that bolted towers should 
enciicle her, and near by Sparta, over the hills, ^Arcadia 
blooms in eternal strength of youth, a blissful abode for 
them two’ ^Let thrones pass into groves Arcadian-free 
be such felicity ’ ’ No sooner said than done Our Fortress, 
we suppose, rushes asunder like a Palace of Air, for ^ the scene 
altogether changes A series of Grottoes now are shut-in by 
close Bowers Shady Grove^ to the foot of the Roclcs which 
enciicle the place Faust and Helena are not seen The 
Chorus^ scattered around^ he sleeping ’ 

In Arcadia, the business grows wilder than ever. Phorcyas, 
vho has now become wonderfully civil, and, notwithstanding 
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her uglmessj stands on the best footing with the poor light- 
headed cicada-swaim of a Chorus, awakes them to hear and 
see the wondeis that have happened so shortly. It appears 
too, that there are certain ^Beaided Ones’ (we suspect, 
Devils) waiting with anxiety, sitting watchful there below,’ 
to see the issue of this extraordinary transaction, but of 
these Phorcyas gives her silly women no hint whatever She 
tells them, in glib phrase, what great things are in the wind 
Faust and Helena have been happier than mortals in these 
grottoes Phorcyas, who was in waiting, gradually glided 
away, seeking ^ roots, moss and rinds,’ on household duty 
bent, and so ‘ they two remained alone ’ 

CHORUS 

Talkst as if within those giottoes lay whole tracts of country, 

Wood and meado^\, ii\eis, lakes what tales thou palm’st on ns ’ 

PHORCYAS 

Suie enough, ye foolish cieatuies ^ These aie une\ploied lecesses , 

Hail runs out on hall, spaces theie on spaces these I musing tiaced 
But at once leechoes fiom within a peal of laughtei 
Peepmg m, what is it? Leaps a hoy from Mother’s breast to Fathei’s, 
Fiom the Fathei to the Mother such a fondling, such a dandling. 
Foolish Love’s caiessmg, teasing, ciy of jest, and shriek of pleasure. 

In their turn do stun me quite 

Naked, without wings a Genius, Faun in humoui without coaiseness, 
fepiings he spoitful on the giound , but the ground reveiheiating, 

Darts him up to airy heights , and at the third, the second gambol, 
Touches he the vaulted Roof 

Fiightened cues the Mother Bound away, away, and as thou pleasest, 
But, my Son, beware of Flying , wings nor power of flight are thine 
And the Father thus advises In the Earth lesides the viitue 
Which so fast doth send thee upwards, touch but with thy toe the 
surface. 

Like the Eaithhorn, old Antseus, straightway thou ait stiong again 
And so skips he hither, thither, on these jagged rocks , from summit 
Still to summit, all about, like stricken hall rebounding, springs 

But at once in cleft of some lude cavern sinking has he vanished. 

And so seems it we have lost him Mother mourning, Fathei cheers 
her, 
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Sliiug my slioulders and look about me But agam^ behold what 
vision ’ 

Aie theie tieasures lying here concealed? There he is agam^ and 
garments 

Glitteimg^ flower-bestripped has on 

Tassels waver from his arms^ about his bosom fluttei breast-knots^ 

In his hand the golden Lyre , wholly like a little Phoebus, 

Steps he light of heart upon the beetlmg cliffs astonished stand T;ve, 
And the Parents, in their laptuie, fly into each othe/s aims 
For what glitteimg’s that about his head? Were hard to say what 
ghtters. 

Whether Jei^els and gold, or Flame of all-sub dumg stiength of soul 
And with such a bearing moves he, m himself this boy announces 
Future Mastei of all Beauty, whom the Melodies Eternal 
Bo inform through eveiy fibre , and foithwith so shall ye hear him. 

And foithwith so shall ye see him, to your utteimost amazement 

The Choi us suggest, in then simplicity, that this elastic 
little urchin may have some relationship to the ^Son of 
Maia,’ who, in old times, whisked himself so nimbly out 
of his swaddling-clothes, and stole the ^ Sea-rulei's trident’ 
and ‘ Hephaestos’ tongs,’ and various othei articles, before 
he was well span-long But Phorcyas declares all this to 
be supeiannuated fable, unfit foi modern uses And now 
leaut^l purely melodious music qf stringed instruments 
resounds from the Cave All listen^ and soon appear deeply 
moved It continues playing in full tone ’ , while Euphorion, 
in person, makes his appearance, ^in the costume c^ove de- 
scmbed\ laiger of stature, but no less frolicsome and 
tuneful. 

Our leaders are awaie that this Euphoiion, the offspring 
of Northern Chaiacter wedded to Grecian Cultuie, frisks it 
heie not without reference to odern Poesy, which had a 
birth so piecisely similar Sorry aie we that we cannot 
follow him through these fine warblings and trippings on 
the light fantastic toe to our ears there is a quick, pure, 
small-toned music in them, as peihaps of elfin bells when the 
Queen of Faery iides by moonlight It is, in truth, a 
graceful emblematic dance, this little life of Euphoiion , full 
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of meanings and half- eamngs The history of Poetry, 
tiaits of individual Poets , the Tioubadours, the Three 
Italians , glimpses of all things, full vision of nothing ' — 
Euphorion grows rapidly, and passes from one pursuit to 
another Quitting his boyish gambols, he takes to dancing 
and romping with the Chorus , and this in a style of tumult 
which rather dissatisfies Faust The wildest and coyest of 
these da sels he seizes with avowed intent of snatching a 
kiss , but, alas, she resists, and, still more singular, ^Jiashes 
up Jlame into the air ’ ; inviting him, perhaps in ockery, 
to follow her, and ^ catch his vanished purpose ’ Euphorion 
shakes off the remnants of the flame, and now, in a wilder 
humour, mounts on the crags, begins to talk of courage and 
battle , higher and higher he rises, till the Chorus see him 
on the topmost cliff, shining in harness as for victory ’ , and 
yet, though at such a distance, they still hear his tones, 
neither is his figure diminished in their eyes , which indeed, 
as they observe, always is, and should be, the case with 
‘sacred Poesy,’ though it mounts heavenward, farther and 
farther, till it ‘ glitter like the fairest star ’ But Euphorion’s 
life-dance is near ending From his high peak, he catches 
the sound of war, and fires at it, and longs to mix in it, let 
Chorus and Mother and Father say what they will 

EUPHORION 

And hear ye thunders on the ocean. 

And thundeis roll from tower and wall , 

And host with host, in fierce commotion. 

See mixing at the tiumpet’s call 
And to die in strife 
Is the law of life. 

That IS certain once for all 

HELENA, FAUST, and CHORUS 

\yhat a horror ^ spoken madly ^ 

Wilt thou die ^ Then what must I ^ 

EUPHORION 

Shall I view it, safe and gladly ? 

No ’ to shaie it will I hie 
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HELENA^ FAUSTj and CHORUS 

Fatal aie suck kaughty tkmgs , 

War IS for tke stout 

EUPHOBION 

Ha f — and a pair of wings 
Folds itself out * 

Tkitker ’ I must ^ I must * 

’Tis my kest to dy 

{He casts himself into the air , his Garments siippoi t 
him for a moment , his head radiates ^ a Tram of 
Light follows him 

CHORUS 

Icarus ’ eartk and dust * 

woe ^ tkou mount'st too kigk 

{A beautiful Youth rushes down at the feet of the 
PaientSy you fancy you recognise m the dead a 
well-known form hut the bodily part instantly 
disappeais 3 the gold Grownlet mounts like a comet 
to the sky 3 Goaty Mantle and Lyre are left lying 

HELEN-A and FAUST 

Joy soon ckanges to woe^ 

And miitk to heaviest moan 

euphobion’s voice {from beneath) 

Let me not to realms below 
Descend;, O mother, alone * 

The prayer is soon granted The Chorus chant a dirge over 
the remains, and then 


HELENA (to PAUSt) 

A sad old saying proves itself again in me. 

Good hap with beauty hath no long abode 

^ It IS perhaps in reference to this phrase that certain sagacious critics among 
the Germans have hit upon the wonderful discovery of Euphonon being — Lord 
Byron ’ A fact, if it is one, which cuuously verifies the author’s prediction in 
this passage But unhappily, while we fancy we recognise in the dead a well- 
known form, ‘ the bodily part instantly disappears ’ , and the keenest critic finds 
that he can see no deeper into a millstone than another man Some allusion 
to our English Poet there is, or may be, here and in the page that precedes and 
the page that follows , but Euphonon is no image of any person , least of all, 
one would think, of George Lord Byron * 

VOL I N 
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So witTi Love’s band is Life’s asunder rent : 

Lamenting botb^ I clasp tbee in my aims 
Once more, and bid tbee painfully farewell 
Peisepboneia, take my boy, and with him me 

[/SAe emh aces Faust , her Body melts away , Garment 
and Veil remain in Ms ai ms 

PHORCYAS {to FAUST) 

Hold fast what now alone remains to thee 
That Garment quit not They are tugging there, 

These Demons at the skii-t of it , would fam 
To the Nether Kingdoms take it down Hold fast ! 

The goddess it is not, whom thou hast lost. 

Yet godlike IS it See thou use aright 
The priceless high bequest, and soar aloft , 

’Twill lift thee away above the common woild, 

Fai up to ^thei, so thou canst endure 
We meet again, fai, veiy far fiom hence 

[Helena* s Garments unfold into Clouds, encii cle Faust, 
raise Mm aloft, and float avuay with Mm Fhorcyas 
picks up Fuphoiion*s Coat, Mantle and Lyre fiom 
the ground, comes foi wai d into the Pi oscemum, 
holds these Remains alojt, and says 
Well, fairly found be happily won ’ 

’Tis tiue, the Flame is lost and gone 
But well for us we have still this stuff ’ 

A gala-dress to dub our poets of meiit, 

And make guild-brethien snail and cuff, 

And can’t thev boiiow the Body and Spirit^ 

At least, I’ll lend them Clothes enough 

[Sits down in the Proscenium at the foot of a pillar^ 

The rest of the personages are now speedily disposed of 
Panthalis, the Leader of the Chorus, and the only one of 
them who has shown any glimmerings of Reason, or of aught 
beyond mere sensitive life, meie love of Pleasuie and fear of 
Pain, proposes that, being now deliveied from the soul-con- 
fusmg spell of the ^ Thessalian Hag,* they should forthwith 
return to Hades, to bear Helena company But none will 
volunteer with hei , so she goes herself The Chorus have 
lost their taste for Asphodel Meadows, and playing so 
suboidinate a part in Orcus they prefer abiding in the 
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Light of Day, though, indeed, under lather peculiar circum- 
stances , being no longer ^ Pei sons,’ they say, but a kind of 
Occult Qualities, as 'vve conjectuie, and Poetic Inspirations, 
residing in various natuial objects Thus, one division be- 
come a sort of invisible Hamadryads, and ha\e their being in 
Trees, and their joy in the various movements, beauties and 
pioducts of Trees A second change into Echoes , a third, 
into the Spirit of Brooks , and a fourth take up their abode 
in Vineyards, and delight in the manufacture of Wine No 
sooner have these several parties made up their minds, than 
the Ciiiftain Jails ^ and Phoicyas ^ m the Ptoscemum 7zses in 
gigantic size , but steps down from her cothurniy lays hei Mash 
and Veil aside^ and shows Imself as Mephistopheles^ in order ^ 
so Jar as may be necessary^ to comment on the piece^ by way of 
Epilogue ’ 

Such IS Helena^ the interlude in Faust We have all the 
desire in the world to hear Mephisto’s Epilogue , but far be 
it from us to take the word out of so gifted a mouth ^ In 
the way of commentary on Helena^ we ourselves ha\e little 
more to add The leader sees, in general, that Faust is to 
save himself from the straits and fetters of Worldly Life in 
the loftier regions of Art, or in that temper of mind by which 
alone those regions can be reached, and permanently dwelt 
in Farther also, that this doctrine is to be stated emblema- 
tically and parabolically , so that it might seem as if, m 
Goethe’s hands, the history of Faust, commencing among the 
lealities of every-day existence, superadding to these certain 
spiritual agencies, and passing into a more aerial character as 
it proceeds, may fade away, at its termination, into a phantas- 
magoric region, where symbol and thing signified are no 
longer clearly distinguished , and thus the final result be 
curiously and significantly indicated, rather than directly 
exhibited With regard to the special purport of Euphorion, 
Lynceus and the rest, we have nothing more to say at present , 
nay, perhaps we may have already said too much For it 
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must not be foigotten by the commentator, and will not, of a 
surety, be foigotten by Mephistopheles, whenever he may 
please to deliver his Epilogue, that Helena is not an Allegory, 
but a Phantasmagoiy , not a type of one thing, but a vague 
fluctuating fitful adumbration of many This is no Picture 
painted on canvas, with mere material colouis, and steadfastly 
abiding our scrutiny , but rathei it is like the Smoke of a 
Wizard^s Caldron, in which, as we gaze on its flickering tints 
and wild splendours, thousands of strangest shapes unfold 
themselves, yet no one will abide with us , and thus, as 
Goethe says elsewhere, ^we are reminded of Nothing and 
of Air 

Properly speaking, Helena is what the Geimans call a 
MahrcJien (Fabulous Tale), a species of fiction they have par- 
ticulaily excelled in, and of which Goethe has aheady pioduced 
more than one distinguished specimen Some day we piopose 
to translate, for our readers, that little piece of his, deseivmg 
to be named, as it is, ^The Mahchen^ and which we must 
agiee with a great critic in reckoning the ^ Tales of all Tales 
As to the composition of this Helena^ we cannot but perceive 
it to be deeply-studied, appropriate and successful It is 
wonderful with what fidelity the Classical style is maintained 
throughout the earlier part of the Poem , how skilfully it is 
at once united to the Romantic style of the latter part, and 
made to reappear, at intervals, to the end And then the 
small half-seciet touches of sarcasm, the cuiious little traits 
by which we get a peep behind the curtain * Figuie, for 
instance, that so tiansient allusion to these ^Bearded Ones 
sitting watchful there below,"* and then their tugging at 
Helena’s Mantle to pull it down with them By such slight 
hints does Mephistopheles point out our Whereabout , and 
evei and anon lemind us, that not on the firm earth, but on 
the wide and airy Deep has he spiead his strange pavilion, 
where, in magic light, so many wondeis aie displayed to us 

Had we chanced to find that Goethe, in other instances, 
^ See Appendix i to Vol u of Mtscdlames (Cent Ed ) 
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had ever written one line without meaning, or many lines 
without a deep and true meaning, we should not have thought 
this little cloud-pictuie worthy of such minute development, 
01 such caieful study In that case, too, we should never 
ha\e seen the tiue Helena of Goethe, but some false one of 
our own too indolent imagmation , for this Diama, as it 
grows clearei, grows also moie beautiful and complete , and 
the third, the fourth perusal of it pleases far better than the 
fiist Few living artists would deseive such faith from us , 
but few also would so w^ell reward it 

On the geneial relation of Helena to Faust , and the degiee 
of fitness of the one for the othei, it weie piematuie to speak 
moie expressly at present We ha\e learned, on authority 
which we may justly reckon the best, that Goethe is even 
now engaged in preparing the Second Part of Faust, into 
which this Helena passes as a co ponent part With the 
third Litferung of his Works, we understand, the beginning 
of that Second Part is to be published we shall then, if 
need be, feel more qualified to speak 

For the present, theiefore, we take leave of Helena and 
Faust ^ and of then Author but with regard to the lattei, 
our task is nowise ended , indeed, as yet, hai dly begun , for 
it IS not in the province of the Mahichen that Goethe wall 
ever become most interesting to English readers But, hte 
his own Euphorion, though he uses aloft into ^ther, he 
derives, Anteus-like, his strength from the Earth. The 
dullest plodder has not a more practical understanding, oi 
a sounder or more quiet chaiactei, than this most aerial and 
imaginati\e of poets We hold Goethe to be the Foreigner, 
at this era, who, of all others, the best, and the best by any 
degrees, deserves our study and appreciation What help we 
indnidually can give m such a matter, we shall consider it 
a duty and a pleasuie to ha\e in readiness We purpose to 
letuin, in our next Number, to the consideration of his Works 
and Character in general 
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It is not on this ^ Second Portion ’ of Goethe’s Works, which 
at any rate contains nothing new to us, that we mean at 
present to dwell In our last Number, we engaged to make 
some survey of his wiitings and chaiacter in general , and 
must now endeavour, with such insight as we have, to fulfil 
that promise 

We have aliead^ said that we reckoned this no unim- 
portant subject , and few of Goethe’s leadeis can need to be 
reminded that it is no easy one We hope also that our 
pretensions in regard to it are not exorbitant, the sum of 
our aims being nowise to solve so deep and pregnant an 
inquiry, but only to show that an inquiry of such a sort lies 
ready for solution, courts the attention of thinking men 
among us, nay, merits a thorough investigation, and must 
sooner or later obtain it Goethe’s literary history appears 
to us a matter, beyond most others, of rich, subtle and 
manifold significance , which will require and reward the best 
study of the best heads, and to the right exposition of which 
not one but many judgments will be necessary 

However, we need not linger, preluding on our own in- 
ability, and magnifying the difficulties we have so courageously 
volunteered to front Considering the highly complex aspect 
which such a mind of itself presents to us , and, still more, 
taking into account^the state of English opinion in respect 

^ Foreign Review, No 3 — Goethes Sammthche Werke Vollstandzge 
Ausgaie letzter Hand (Goethe’s Collective Works Complete Edition, with 
his final Corrections ) — Second Portion, vol vi -x Cotta , Stuttgard and 
Tubingen, 1827 * 
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of it, there certainly seem few literary questions of our time 
so perplexed, dubious, peihaps hazardous, as this of the 
character of Goethe , but few also on which a well-founded, 
or even a sinceie word would be more likely to profit Foi 
our countiymen, at no time indisposed to foreign excellence, 
but at all times cautious of foieign singulaiity, have heard 
much of Goethe , but heard, for the most part, what excited 
and perplexed rather than instructed them Vague rumours 
of the man have, for more than half a century, been humming 
through our ears . from time to time, we have even seen 
some distorted, mutilated transcript of his own thoughts, 
which, all obscure and hieroglyphical as it might often seem, 
failed not to emit here and there a i ay of keenest and puiest 
sense , travellers also are still running to and fro, importing 
the opinions or, at worst, the gossip of foieign countries so 
that, by one means or another, many of us have come to 
understand, that considerably the most distmguished poet 
and thinker of his age is called Goethe, and lives at Weimar, 
and must, to all appearance, be an extremely surpiising 
chaiacter but here, unhappily, om knowledge almost ter- 
minates , and still must Curiosity, most ingenuous love of 
Information and mere passive Wonder alike inquire What 
manner of man ts this ? How shall we mterpiet, how shall 
we even see him ^ What is his spiritual structure, what at 
least are the outward form and features of his mind ^ Has 
he any real poetic worth , how much to his own people, how 
much to us P 

Reviewers, of great and of small character, have manfully 
endeavoured to satisfy the British world on these points but 
which of us could believe their report ^ Did it not rather 
become apparent, as we refliected on the matter, that this 
Goethe of theirs was not the real man, nay, could not be any 
real man whatever ^ For what, after all, were their portraits 
of him but copies, with some retouchings and ornamental 
appendages, of our grand English original Picture of the 
German generally ^ — In itself such a piece of art, as national 
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portraits, under like circumstances, are wont to be, and 
resembling Goethe, as some unusually expressive Sign of 
the Saiacen’s Head may resemble the piesent Sultan of 
Constantinople * 

Did we imagine that much information, or any very deep 
sagacity were required for avoiding such mistakes, it would 
ill become us to step forward on this occasion But surely 
it is given to eveiy man, if he will but take heed, to know 
so much as whether oi not he Icnows And nothing can be 
plainer to us than that if, in the present business, we can 
report aught from our own peisonal vision and clear heaity 
belief, it will be a useful novelty in the discussion of it Let 
the reader be patient with uS, then, and accoiding as he 
finds that we speak honestly and earnestly, or loosely and 
dishonestly, consider our statement, or dismiss it as unwoithy 
of consideiation 

Viewed in his meiely external lelations, Goethe exhibits 
an appearance such as seldom occurs in the histoiy of lettexs, 
and indeed, from the natuie of the case, can seldom occui 
A man who, in early life, using almost at a single bound into 
the highest reputation over all Europe , by gradual advances, 
fixing himself more and more fiimly in the leveience of his 
countrymen, ascends silently thiough many vicissitudes to the 
supieme intellectual place among them , and now, after half 
a century, distinguished by convulsions, political, moial and 
poetical, still reigns, full of years and honours, with a soft 
undisputed sway , still labouring m his vocation, still forwaid- 
ing, as with kingly benignity, whatevei can profit the cultuie 
of his nation such a man might justly attract our notice, 
were it only by the singularity of his fortune Supremacies 
of this soit are rare in modern times , so universal, and of 
such continuance, they are almost unexampled For the age 
of the Prophets and Theologic Doctois has long since passed 
away , and now it is by much slighter, by transient and mere 
earthly ties, that bodies of men connect themselves with a 
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man The wisest, most melodious voice cannot in these days 
pass for a divine one , the woid Inspiration still lingeis, but 
only in the shape of a poetic figure, fiom which the once 
earnest, awful and soul-subduing sense has vanished without 
leturn The polity of Literature is called a Republic , oftener 
it IS an Anarchy, wheie, by stiength or foitune, favourite 
after fa\ouiite rises into splendoui and authoiity, but like 
Masaniello, while judging the people, is on the ninth day 
deposed and shot Nay, few such adventureis can attain 
even this painful preeminence for at most, it is clear, any 
given age can have but one fiist man , many ages have 
only a crowd of secondary men, each of whom is fiist in 
his own e^ es and seldom, at best, can the ‘ Single Person ’ 
long keep his station at the head of this wild commonwealth , 
most sovereigns are never universally acknowledged, least of 
all in their lifetime, few of the acknowledged can reign 
peaceably to the end 

Of such a perpetual dictatoiship Voltaiie among the French 
gives the last European instance , but even with him it was 
pel haps a much less striking affair Voltaiie leigned over a 
sect, less as their lawgiver than as their general , for he was 
at bitter enmity wuth the great numeiical majoiity of his 
nation, by whom his services, far fiom being acknowledged 
as benefits, were execrated as abominations But Goethe's 
object has, at all times, been rather to unite than to divide , 
and though he has not sciupled, as occasion served, to speak 
forth his convictions distinctly enough on many delicate 
topics, and seems, in general, to have paid little court to 
the prejudices or private feelings of any man or body of 
men, we see not at present that his meiits are anywhere 
disputed, his intellectual endeavours contioverted, or his 
person regarded otherwise than with affection and respect 
In latei years, too, the advanced age of the poet has in- 
vested him with anothei sort of dignity , and the admiration 
to which his gieat qualities give him claim is tempeied into 
a mildei, grateful feeling, almost as of sons and grandsons 
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to tlieir common fathei Dissentients, no doubt, there are 
and must be , but, apparently, their cause is not pleaded in 
words no man of the s allest note speaks on that side, 
or at most, such men ay question, not the worth of Goethe, 
but the cant and idle affectation with which, in any quarters, 
this must be promulgated and bepraised Certainly there 
is not, probably there never was, in any European country, 
a writer who, with so cunning a style, and so deep, so 
abstruse a sense, ever found so any readers For, from the 
peasant to the king, from the callow dilettante and innamoiato, 
to the grave transcendental philosopher, men of all degrees 
and dispositions are famihar with the writings of Goethe 
each studies them with affection, with a faith which, ^ where 
it cannot unriddle, learns to trust ’ , each takes with him 
what he is adequate to carry, and departs thankful for his 
own allotment Two of Goethe’s intensest admirers are 
Schelling of Munich, and a worthy friend of ours in Berlin , 
one of these among the deepest men in Europe, the other 
among the shallowest 

All this IS, no doubt, singular enough, and a proper 
understandmg of it would throw light on many things 
Whatever we may think of Goethe’s ascendency, the existence 
of it remains a highly curious fact , and to trace its history, 
to discover by what steps such influence has been attained, 
and how so long preserved, were no trivial or unprofitable 
inquiry It would be worth while to see so strange a man 
for his own sake , and here we should see, not only the man 
himself, and his own progress d spiritual development, but 
the progress also of his nation and this at no sluggish or 
even quiet era, but m times marked by strange revolutions of 
opimons, by angry controversies, high enthusiasm, novelty of 
enterprise, and doubtless, m many respects, by rapid advance- 
ent for that the Ger ans have been, and still are, lest- 
lessly strugglmg forwaid, with honest unwearied effort, 
so eti es with enviable success, no one, who knows them, will 
deny , and as little, that in every province of Literature, of 
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Alt, and humane accomplishment, the influence, often the 
direct guidance of Goethe may be recognised The history 
of his mind is, m fact, at the same time, the history of 
German culture in his day for whatever excellence this 
individual might realise h sooner or later been acknowledged 
and appropriated by his country , and the title of Mmagetes^ 
which his admirers give him, is perhaps, in sober strictness, 
not unmerited Be it for good or for evil, there is certainly 
no German, since the days of Luther, whose life can occupy 
so large a space in the intellectual history of that people 
In this point of view, were it in no other, Goethe’s Dichtung 
und Walirheit^ so soon as it is completed, may deserve to be 
reckoned one of his most interesting works We speak not 
of its literary merits, though in that respect, too, we must say 
that few Autobiographies have come in our way, where so 
difficult a matter was so successfully handled , where perfect 
knowledge could be found united so kindly with perfect 
tolerance , and a personal narrative, moving along in soft 
clearness, showed us a man, and the objects that environed 
him, under an aspect so verisimilar, yet so lovely, with an air 
dignified and earnest, yet graceful, cheerful, even gay a story 
as of a Patriarch to his children , such, indeed, as few men 
can be called upon to relate, and few, if called upon, could 
relate so well What would we give for such an Auto- 
biography of Shakspeare, of Milton, even of Pope or Swift ’ 
The Dichtung und Wahrheit has been censured consider- 
ably in England, but not, we are inclined to believe, with 
any insight into its proper meaning The misfortune of the 
work among us was, that we did not know the narrator b^re 
his narrative , and could not judge what sort of narrative he 
was bound to give, in these circumstances, or whether he was 
bound to give any at all We saw nothing of his situation ; 
heard only the sound of his voice , and hearing it, never 
doubted but he must be perorating in official garments from 
the rostrum, instead ot speaking trustfully by the fireside 
For the chief ground of offence seemed to be, that the story 
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was not noble enough, that it entered on details of too 
poor and private a nature, verged here and there towards 
garrulity , was not, in one word, written in the style of what 
we (iall a gentleman Whether it might be written in the 
style of a man, and how far these two styles might be com- 
patible, and what might be their relative worth and piefer- 
ableness, was a deeper question , to which apparently no heed 
had been given Yet herein lay the very cream of the matter , 
for Goethe was not writing to ^persons of quality’ in 
England, but to persons of heard; and head in Europe a 
somewhat different problem perhaps, and requiring a some- 
what different solution As to this ignobleness and freedom 
of detail, especially, as we may say, that, to a German, few 
accusations could appear more surprising than this, which, with 
us, constitutes the head and front of his offending Goethe, 
in his own countiy, far from being accused of undue familiarity 
towards his readers, had, up to that date, been labouring 
under precisely the opposite charge It was his stateliness, his 
reserve, his indifference, his contempt for the public, that 
were censured Strange, almost inexplicable, as many of his 
works might appear , loud, sorrowful, and altogether stolid as 
might be the criticisms they underwent, no word of explanation 
could be wrung from him , he had never even deigned to write 
a preface And m later and justei days, when the study of 
Poetry came to be prosecuted in another spirit, and it was 
found that Goethe was standing, not like a culprit to plead 
for himself before the plebeians ^ but like a high teacher 

and preacher, speakmg for truth, to whom both plehemns and 
patricians were bound to give all ear, the outward difficulty 
of interpreting his works began indeed to vanish , but enough 
still remained, nay, increased curiosity had given rise to new 
difficulties and deeper inquiries Not only what were these 
works, but how did they ongmate, became questions for the 
critic Yet several of Goethe’s chief productions, and of his 
smaller poems nearly the whole, seemed so intimately inter- 
woven with his private history, that, without some knowledge 
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of this, no answer to such questions could be given. Nay, 
commentaiies have been wiitten on single pieces of his, 
endeavouring, by way of guess, to supply this deficiency ^ 
We can thus judge whether, to the Germans, such minuteness 
of exposition m Dichtung und Wahrheit may have seemed a 
sill Few readers of Goethe, we believe, but would wish 
rathei to see it extended than curtailed 

It is oui duty also to lemark, if any one be still unawaie of 
it, that the Memoirs of Goethe^ published some yeais ago in 
London, can have no real concern with this Autobiography 
The lage of hungei is an excuse foi much , otherwise that 
German Tianslatoi, whom indignant Revieweis have pioved to 
know no German, were a highly reprehensible man His work, 
it appeals, is done from the Fiench, and shows subtractions, 
and what is woise, additions But the unhappy Dragoman 
has already been chastised, perhaps too sharply. If, warring 
with the reefs and breakeis and cross eddies of Life, he still 
hover on this side the shadow of Night, and any word of ouis 
might leach him, we would rather say Courage, Brothei * 
glow honest, and times will mend * - 

It would appear, then, that for inquiiers into Foreign 
Liteiature, for all men anxious to see and understand the 
European world as it lies around them, a great problem is 
presented m this Goethe , a singular, highly significant 
phenomenon, and now also means moie or less complete for 
ascei taming its significance A man of wonderful, nay, 
unexampled reputation and intellectual influence among forty 
millions of leflective, serious and cultivated men, invites us to 
study him , and to determine for ourselves, whethei and how 
far such influence has been salutaiy, such reputation merited 
That this call will one day be answered, that Goethe will be 
seen and judged of in his leal character among us, appears 
certain enough His name, long familiai everywhere, has now 

^ See, m particular. Dr Kannegiesser Uber Goethes Harzsreise zm Wintez 
1820 
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awakened the attention of critics m all European countries to 
his works he is studied wherever true study exists . eagerly 
studied even in France , nay, some considerable knowledge of 
his nature and spiritual importance seems already to prevail 
there ^ 

For ourselves, meanwhile, in giving all due weight to so 
curious an exhibition of opinion, it is doubtless our part, at 
the same time, to beware that we do not give it too much 
This universal sentiment of admiration is wonderful, is inter- 
esting enough , but it must not lead us astray We English 
stand as yet without the sphere of it , neither will we plunge 
blindly in, but enter considerately, or, if we see good, keep 
aloof from it altogether Fame, we may understand, is no 
sure test of meiit, but only a probability of such it is an 
accident, not a property, of a man , like light, it can 
little or nothing, but at most may show what is given 
it IS but a false glare, dazzling theNeyes of the vulgar, "lending 
by casual extrinsic splendour the brightness ” and manifold 
glance of the diamond to pebbles of no value A man is in 
all cases simply the man, of the same intrinsic worth and 
weakness, whether his worth and, weakness lie hidden in the 
depths of his own consciousness, or be betrumpeted and 
beshouted from end to end of the habitable globe These 
are plain truths, which no one should lose sight of, though, 
whether in love or in angei, for praise or for condemnation, 
most of us are too apt to forget them But least of all can 
it become the critic to ^ follow a multitude to do evil,’ even 
when that evil is excess of admiration on the contrary, it 
will behove him to lift up his voice, how feeble soever, how 
unheeded soever, against the common delusion , from which, 
if he can save, oi help to save, any mortal, his endeavours 
wull have been repaid 

W^ith these things in some measure before us, we must 
remind our readers of another influence at work in this affair, 

^ Drame pm Dwval^ and the Ciiticisms on it See also 

the Essays in the Glohe^ Nos 55, 64 (1826) 
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and one acting, as we think, in the contrary direction. That 
pitiful enough desire for ‘ originality,’ which lurks and acts 
in all minds, will lather, we imagine, lead the critic of 
Foieign Liteiature to adopt the negative than the afBrmative 
with regard to Goethe If a writer indeed feel that he is 
writing for England alone, invisibly and inaudibly to the 
rest of the Eaith, the temptations may be pretty equally 
balanced , if he write for some small conclave, which he 
mistakenly thinks the representative of England, they may 
sway this way or that, as it chances But writing in such 
isolated spiiit is no longer possible TiafBc, with its swift 
ships, IS uniting all nations into one, Europe at large is 
becoming more and more one public, and in this public, 
the voices for Goethe, compared with those against him, 
aie in the proportion, as we reckon them, both as to the 
number and value, of perhaps a hundred to one We take 
in, not Germany alone, but France and Italy; not the 
Schlegels and Schellings, but the Manzonis and De Staels 
The bias of originality, therefore, may he to the side of 
censure, and whoever among us shall step forward, with 
such knowledge as our common critics have of Goethe, to 
enlighten the European public, by contradiction in this 
matter, displays a heroism, which, in estimating his othei 
merits, ought nowise to be forgotten 

Our own view of the case coincides, we confess, in some 
degree with that of the majority We reckon that Goethe’s 
fame has, to a considerable extent, been deserved , that his 
influence has been of high benefit to his own country , nay, 
more, that it promises to be of benefit to us, and to all other 
nations The essential grounds of this opinion, which to 
explain minutely were a long, indeed boundless task,"" we may 
state without many words We find then in Goethe, an 
Aitist, in the high and ancient meaning of that term , in 
the meaning which it may have borne long ago among the 
masteis of Italian painting, and the fathers of Poetiy m 
England , we say that we trace in the creations of this man. 
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belonging m every sense to our own timej some touches of 
that old, Jivme spirit, which had long passed away from 
among us, nay, which, as has often been laboriously demon- 
strated, was not to return to this world any more 

Or perhaps we come nearer oui meaning, if we say that 
in Goethe we discover by far the most striking instance, in 
our time, of a writer who is, in strict speech, what Philosophy 
can call a Man He is neither noble nor plebeian, neither 
liberal nor servile, nor infidel noi devotee, but the best 
excellence of all these, joined in pure union , ^ a clear and 
universal Man'" Goethe’s poetry is no separate faculty, no 
mental handicraft, but the voice of the whole harmonious 
manhood nay, it is the very harmony, the living and life- 
giving harmony of that rich manhood which foims his poetry 
All good men may be called poets in act, or m word, all 
good poets are so in both But Goethe besides appeals to 
us as a person of that deep endowment, and gifted vision, 
of that expeiience also and sympathy in the ways of all men, 
which qualify him to stand forth, not only as the literary 
ornament, but in many respects too as the Teacher and 
exemplar of his age Foi, to say nothing of his natuial 
gifts, he has cultivated himself and his art, he has studied 
how to live and to write, with a fidelity, an unwearied 
earnestness, of which there is no other living instance, of 
which, among British poets especially, Wordsworth alone 
offers any resemblance And this in oui view is the result . 
To our minds, in these soft, melodious imaginations of his, 
there is embodied the Wisdom which is proper to this time , 
the beautiful, the religious Wisdom, which may still, with 
something of its old impressiveness, speak to the whole soul , 
still, in these hard, unbdieving utihtaiian days, reveal to us 
glimpses of the Unseen but not unreal World, that so the 
Actual and the Ideal may again meet together, and clear 
Knowledge be again wedded to Eehgion, in the life and 
business of men 

Such IS our conviction on persuasion with regaid to the 
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poetiy of Goethe Could we demonstrate this opinion to 
be tiue, could we even exhibit it with that degiee of clear- 
ness and consistency which it has attained in our own 
thoughts, Goethe were, on oui part, sufficiently recom- 
mended to the best attention of all thinking men But, 
unhappily, it is not a subject susceptible of demonstration 
the merits and characteristics of a Poet aie not to be set 
foith by logic, but to be gathered by personal, and as in 
this case it must be, by deep and careful inspection of his 
works Nay, Goethe's world is every way so different from 
ours , it costs us such effort, we have so much to remember, 
and so much to forget, before we can transfer ouisehes in 
any measure into his peculiar point of vision, that a light 
study of him, for an Englishman, even of ingenuous, open, 
inquisitive mind, becomes unusually difficult , for a fixed, 
decided, contemptuous Englishman, next to impossible To 
a reader of the first class, helps may be given, explanations 
will remove many a difficulty , beauties that lay hidden may 
be made apparent, and directions, adapted to hrs actual 
position, will at length guide him into the proper track for 
such an inquiry All this, however, must be a work of pro- 
gression and detail To do our part in it, from time to 
time, must rank among the best duties of an English Foieign 
Review Meanwhile, our present endeavour limits itself 
within far narrower bounds We cannot aim to make 
Goethe known, but only to prove that he is worthy of being 
known , at most, to point out, as it were afar off, the path 
by which some knowledge of him may be obtained A 
slight glance at his general literary character and procedure, 
and one or two of his chief productions which throw light 
on these, must for the present suffice 

A French diplomatic personage, contemplating Goethe's 
physiognomy, is said to have observed Yoila un Tiomme qm 
a eu beaucoup de chagrins A truer version of the matter, 
Goethe himself seems to think, would have been Here is 
a man who has struggled toughly, who has es sich leoht 
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sauer we? den lassen Goethe’s life, whether as a writer and 
thinkei, or as a living active man, has indeed been a life of 
effort, of earnest toilsome endeavour after all excellence 
Accoidingly, his intellectual progress, his spiritual and moral 
history, as it may be gathered from his successive Works, 
furnishes, with us, no small portion of the pleasure and 
profit we derive from pel using them Participating deeply 
in all the influences of his age, he has fiom the first, at every 
new epoch, stood forth to elucidate the new circumstances of 
the time, to offer the instruction, the solace, which that 
time required His literaiy life divides itselt into two 
portions widely different in character the products of the 
first, once so new and original, have long, either directly or 
thiough the thousand thousand imitations of them, been 
familial to us , with the products of the second, equally 
oiigmal, and in our day far more precious, we are yet little 
acquainted These two classes of woiks stand curiously 
1 elated with each other, at first view, in strong contra- 
diction, yet, in truth, connected together by the strictest 
sequence For Goethe has not only suffered and mourned 
in bitter agony under the spiritual perplexities of his time , 
but he has also astered these, he is above them, and has 
shown others how to rise above them At one time, we 
found him in darkness, and now he is in light , he was once 
an Unbeliever, and now he is a Believer , and he believes, 
moreover, not by denying his unbelief, but by following it 
out, not by stopping short, still less turning back, in his 
inquiries, but by resolutely prosecuting them This, it 
appears to us, is a case of singular interest, and rarely 
exemplified, if at all, elsewhere, in these our days How 
has this man, to whom the world once offered nothing but 
blackness, denial and despair, attained to that better vision 
which now shows it to him not tolerable only, but full of 
sole nity and loveliness?^ How has the belief of a Saint 
been united in this high and true mind with the clearness 
of a Sceptic , the devout spmt of a Fenelon ade to blend 
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in soft harmony with the gaiety, the sarcasm, the shrewdness 
of a Voltaiie ^ 

Goethe'’s two earliest works are Gotz mn Berhclnngen and 
the Sorrows of Wertei The boundless influence and popu- 
larity they gained, both at home and abroad, is well known 
It was they that established almost at once his literary fame 
in his own country , and even determined his subsequent 
private history, for they brought him into contact with the 
Duke of Weimar, in connexion with who , the Poet, 
engaged in manifold duties, political as well as literary, has 
lived for fifty-four years, and still, in honourable letirement, 
continues to live ^ Their effects over Europe at large were 
not less striking than in Germany 

^It would be difficult,* obseives a writer on this subject, ^to name 
two books which have exercised a deeper influence on the subsequent 
liteiature of Europe, than these two performances of a young author, 
his first-fruits, the produce of his twenty-fourth year Werter appeared 
to seize the hearts of men in all quarteis of the world, and to utter for 
them the woid which they had long been waiting to hear As usually 
happens, too, this same word, once uttered, was soon abundantly re- 
peated, spoken m all dialects, and chanted through all notes of the 
gamut, till the sound of it had grown a weariness rather than a pleasure 
Sceptical sentimentality, view-hunting, love, fiiendship, suicide, and 
desperation, became the staple of liteiaiy ware, and though the epi- 
demic, after a long course of years, subsided in Germany, it reappeared 
with various modifications in other countries, and everywhere abundant 
traces of its good and bad effects are still to be discerned The fortune 
of Berhchingen with the Iron Hand, though less sudden, was by no 
means less exalted In his own country Gotss, though he now stands 
sohtary and childless, became the paient of an innumerable progeny of 
chivalry plays, feudal delineations, and poetico-antiquarian perfor - 
ances , which, though long ago deceased, made noise enough in their 
day and generation and with oui selves, his influence has been peihaps 
still more remarkable Sir Waltei Scott*s first literary entei prise was 
a translation of Gotz von Berhchingen , and, if genius could be commum- 
cated like instruction, we might call this woik of Goethe’s the prime 

^ Since the above was written, that worthy Prince — worthy, we have under 
stood, m all respects, exemplary m whatever concerned Literature and the Arts, 
— ^has been called suddenly away He died on his road from Berlin, near 
Torgau, on the 24th of June 
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cause of Mmmton and tlie Lady of the Lake, "with all that has followed 
from the same creative hand Truly, a gram of seed that has lighted on 
the right soil ^ For if not fiimer and faiier, it has grown to be tallei 
and bioader than any other tiee , and all the nations of the earth are 
still yearly gathering of its fruit 

^But, overlooking these spiiitual genealogies, which bring little cer- 
tainty and little profit, it may be sufficient to obseive of Beihchingen and 
Welter, that they stand prominent among the causes, oi, at the very 
least, among the signals of a great change in modern literature The 
former diiected menu’s attention with a new foice to the picturesque 
effects of the Past , and the latter, for the first time, attempted the moie 
accurate delineation of a class of feelings deeply important to mode^ n 
minds, but for which our elder poetiy offered no exponent, and perhaps 
could offer none, because they are feelings that arise from Passion in- 
capable of being converted into Action, and belong chiefly to an age as 
indolent, cultivated and unbelieving as our own This, notwithstanding 
the dash of falsehood which may exist in Wertei itself, and the bound- 
less delirium of extiavagance which it called forth in otheis, is a high 
praise which cannot justly be denied it The English reader ought also 
to understand that oui current version of Werter is mutilated and 
inaccurate it comes to us through the all-subduing medium of the 
Fiench, shorn of its caustic strength, with its melancholy lendered 
maudlin, its heio reduced from the stately gloom of a broken-hearted 
poet to the tearful wrangling of a dyspeptic tailor " ^ 

To the same daik wajwaid mood, which, in Werter, 
pours itself forth in bitter wailings ovei human life, and, 
in Berhchingen, appears as a fond and sad looking back into 
the Past, belong various other productions of Goethe’s , foi 
example, the Mitschuldigen, and the first idea of Faust, 
which, however, was not realised in actual composition till a 
calmer period of his history Of this early harsh and crude 
yet fervid and genial period, Werter may stand here as the 
representative , and, viewed in its external and internal re- 
lation, will help to illustrate both the writer and the public 
he was writing for 

At the present day, it would be difficult for us, satisfied, 
nay, sated to nausea, as we have been with the doctrines 
of Sentimentality, to estimate the boundless interest which 

^ Wilhdm Meister^ s Apprenticeship and Ti avels Ed ), vol i p 15 
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Wertei ust have excited when fiist given to the world It 
was then new in all senses , it was wonderful, yet wished for, 
both in its own country and in eveiy other The Liteiature 
of Geimany had as yet but partially awakened fiom its long 
torpor deep learning, deep reflection, have at no time been 
wanting theie , but the creative spiiit had foi above a 
century been almost extinct Of late, however, the Ramlers, 
Rabeners, Gellerts, had attained to no inconsiderable polish 
of style , Klopstock’s Mesbias had called forth the admiration, 
and perhaps still more the piide, of the country, as a piece 
of art , a high enthusiasm was abioad , Lessing had roused 
the minds of men to a deeper and truer interest in Literature, 
had even decidedly begun to intioduce a heartier, warmer and 
more expressive style The Germans were on the aleit , in 
expectation, or at least m full readiness for some far bolder 
impulse , waiting for the Poet that might speak to them from 
the heart to the heart It w^as in Goethe that such a Poet 
was to be given them 

Nay, the Literature of other countries, placid, self-satisfied 
as they might seem, w^as in an equally expectant condition 
Everywhere, as in Germany, there was polish and languor, 
external glitter and internal vacuity , it was not fiie, but a 
picture of fire, at which no soul could be warmed Literature 
had sunk from its former vocation it no longer held the 
mirror up to Nature , no longer reflected, in many-coloured 
expressive symbols, the actual passions, the hopes, sorrows, 
joys of living men , but dwelt in a remote conventional 
world, in Castles of Otranto, in Epigomads and Leonidases, 
among clear, metallic heroes, and white, high, stainless 
beauties, in whom the drapery and elocution were nowise 
the least important qualities Men thought it right that 
the heart should swell into magnanimity with Caractacus and 
Cato, and melt into sorrow with many an Eliza and Adelaide , 
but the heart was in no haste either to swell or to melt 
Some pulses of heioical sentiment, a few zmnatural tears 
might, with conscientious readers, be actual!} squeezed foith 
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on such occasions but they came only from the suiface of 
the mind , nay, had the conscientious man consideied of the 
matter, he would have found that they ought not to have 
come at all Our only English poet of the period was 
Goldsmith, a pure, clear, genuine spirit, had he been of 
depth or stiength sufficient his Vicar of Wakefield remains 
the best of all modern Idyls , but it is and was nothing more 
And considei our leading writers, consider the poetry of 
Gray, and the prose of Johnson The first a laborious mosaic, 
through the hard stiff lineaments of which little life or true 
grace could be expected to look real feeling, and all freedom 
of expressing it, are sacrificed to pomp, to cold splendour , 
foi vigoui we have a certain mouthing vehemence, too elegant 
indeed to be tumid, yet essentially foieign to the heart, and 
seen to extend no deepei than the mcie voice and gestures 
Were it not for his Letters^ which are full of warm exuberant 
power, we might almost doubt whether Gray was a man of 
genius , nay, was a living man at all, and not rather some 
thousand-times more cunningly devised poetical tuining-loom, 
than that of Swift'^s Philosophers in Laputa Johnson’s prose 
IS true, indeed, and sound, and full of practical sense few 
men have seen more cleaily into the motives, the inteiests, 
the whole walk and convex sation of the living busy world as 
it lay befoie him , but farther than this busy, and, to most 
of us, rather prosaic world, he seldom looked his instruction 
IS for men of business, and in regard to matters of business 
alone Piudence is the highest Virtue he can inculcate, 
and for that finer poition of our natuie, that poition of it 
which belongs essentially to Literatuie strictly so called, 
where our highest feelings, oui best joys and keenest sorrows, 
our Doubt, our Love, our Religion reside, he has no word 
to utter , no remedy, no counsel to give us in our straits , 
or at most, if, like poor Boswell, the patient is importunate, 
will answer ^^My dear Sir, endeavour to cleai your mind 
of Cant ” 

The turn which Philosophical speculation had taken in the 
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preceding age corresponded witli this tendency^ and enhanced 
its narcotic influences , or was, indeed, properly speaking, the 
root they had sprung from Locke, himself a clear, humble- 
minded, patient, reveient, nay, religious man, had paved the 
way for banishing religion from the world Mind, by being 
modelled m men’s imaginations into a Shape, a Visibility, 
and reasoned of as if it had been some composite, divisible 
and reunitable substance, some finer chemical salt, or curious 
piece of logical joinery, — ^began to lose its immaterial, mys- 
terious, divine though invisible character it was tacitly 
figured as something that might, were our organs fine enough, 
be seen Yet who had ever seen it ^ Who could ever see 
it P Thus by degrees it passed into a Doubt, a Relation, 
some faint Possibility, and at last into a highly-probable 
Nonentity Following Locke’s footsteps, the French had 
discovered that ^as the stomach secretes Chyle, so does the 
brain secrete Thought ’ And what then was Religion, what 
was Poetry, what was all high and heroic feeling ^ Chiefly 
a delusion , often a false and pernicious one Poetry indeed 
was still to be preserved , because Poetry was a useful thing 
men needed amusement, and loved to amuse themselves with 
Poetry the playhouse was a pretty lounge of an evening , 
then there were so many precepts, satirical, didactic, so much 
more impiessive for the ihyme, to say nothing of yoni 
occasional verses, birthday odes, epithalamiums, epicediums, 
by which ^the dream of existence may be so considerably 
sweetened and embellished’ Nay, does not Poetry, acting 
on the imaginations of men, excite them to daring puiposes , 
sometimes, as in the case of Tyrtaeus, to fight bettei , in 
which wise may it not rank as a useful stimulant to man, 
along with Opium and Scotch Whisky, the manufacture of 
which IS allowed by law ? In Heaven’s name, then, let Poetry 
be preserved 

With Religion, however, it fared somewhat worse In the 
eyes of Voltaire and his disciples. Religion was a superfluity, 
indeed a nuisance Here, it is true, his followers have since 
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found that he went too fai , that Religion, being a gieat 
sanction to civil morality, is of use for keeping society in 
ordei, at least the lower classes, who have not the feeling of 
Honour in due force , and theiefoie, as a consideiable help to 
the Constable and Hangman, ought decidedly to be kept up 
But such toleration is the fiuit only of later days In those 
times, there was no question but how to get iid of it, root 
and branch, the sooner the better A gleam of zeal, nay, we 
will call it, however basely alloyed, a glow of real enthusiasm 
and love of truth, may have animated the minds of these men, 
as they looked abioad on the pestilent jungle of Superstition, 
and hoped to cleai the eaith of it foiever This little glow, 
so alloyed, so contaminated with pride and other poor or bad 
admixtuies, was the last which thinking men were to experi- 
ence in Euiope for a time So is it always in regard to 
Religious Belief, how degraded and defaced soevei the de- 
light of the Destroyer and Denier is no puie delight, and 
must soon pass away With bold, with skilful hand, Voltaire 
set his torch to the jungle it blazed aloft to heaven , and 
the flame exhilarated and comforted the incendiaries , but, 
unhappily, such comfort could not continue Ere long this 
flame, with its cheerful light and heat, was gone the jungle, 
it is tiue, had been consumed , but, with its entanglements, 
its shelter and its spots of verduie also , and the black, chill, 
ashy swamp, left in its stead, seemed for a time a greater evil 
than the other 

In such a state of painful obstruction, extending itself 
everywhere over Europe, and already master of Germany, lay 
the general mind, when Goethe first appealed in Literature 
Whatever belonged to the finer nature of man had withered 
under the Haimattan breath of Doubt, or passed away in the 
conflagiation of open Infidelity , and now, wheie the Tree of 
Life once bloomed and brought fiuit of goodliest savour, there 
was only baiienness and desolation To such as could find 
sufficient Intel est m the day-laboui and day-wages of earthly 
existence , in the resouices of the five bodily Senses, and of 
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Vanity, the only mental sense which yet flomished, which 
flourished indeed with gigantic vigour, matters weie still not 
so bad Such men helped themselves forward, as they will 
generally do , and found the world, if not an altogethei 
proper spheie (for every man, disguise it as he inaj, has a 
soul in him), at least a tolerable enough place , w^heie, by one 
item and another, some comfort, or show of comfoit, might 
from time to time be got up, and these few years, especiall} 
since they were so few, be spent without much mui muring 
But to men afflicted with the malady of Thought,’ some 
devoutness of temper was an inevitable heritage to such the 
noisy forum of the woild could appear but an empty, alto- 
gethei insufficient concern ; and the whole scene of life had 
become hopeless enough Unhappily, such feelings aie yet 
by no means so infiequent with ourselves, that we need stop 
here to depict them That state of Unbelief fiom which the 
Germans do seem to be m some measure deliveied, still pi esses 
with incubus force on the greater part of Europe , and nation 
after nation, each in its own way, feels that the first of all 
moral pioblems is how to cast it off, oi how to use above it 
Governments naturally attempt the first expedient, Philoso- 
phers, in geneial, the second 

The poet, says Schiller, is a citizen not only of his country, 
but of his time Whatever occupies and interests men in 
general, will interest him still more That nameless Unrest, 
the blind struggle of a soul in bondage, that high, sad, long- 
ing Discontent, which was agitating eveiy bosom, had diiven 
Goethe almost to despaii All felt it, he alone could give 
it voice And here lies the secret of his popularity , in his 
deep, susceptive heart, he felt a thousand times more keenly 
what every one was feeling , with the creative gift which be- 
longed to him as a poet, he bodied it forth into visible shape, 
gave it a local habitation and a name , and so made himself 
the spokesman of his geneiation Wo ter is but the cry of 
that dim, rooted pain, under which all thoughtful men of a 
ceitain age were languishing it paints the misery, it passion- 
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ately utters the complaint , and heart and voice, all over 
Europe, loudly and at once respond to it True, it preset ibes 
no remedy , for that was a far different, far harder enterpiise, 
to which other years and a higher culture were required , but 
even this utterance of the pain, even this little, for the pre- 
sent, is ardently giasped at, and with eager sympathy appro- 
priated in every bosom If Byron’s life- weariness, his moody 
melancholy, and mad stormful indignation, borne on the 
tones of a wild and quite artless melody, could pieice so 
deep into many a British heart, now that the whole matter is 
no longer new, — is indeed old and trite, — we may judge with 
what vehement acceptance this Werter must have been wel- 
comed, coming as it did like a voice from unknown regions , 
the first thrilling peal of that impassioned dirge, which, in 
country after countiy, men’s ears have listened to, till they 
were deaf to all else For We7fery infusing itself into the 
core and whole spint of Literature, gave biith to a lace of 
Sentimentalists, who have raged and wailed in every part of 
the world , till better light dawned on them, or at worst, 
exhausted Nature laid herself to sleep, and it was discovered 
that lamenting was an unpioductive labour These funereal 
choristers, m Germany a loud, haggaid, tumultuous, as well 
as tearful class, were named the Krqftmanner, oi Power-men , 
but have all long since, like sick children, cried themselves 
to rest 

Byion was our English Senti entalist and Powei-man , the 
strongest of his kind m Europe , the wildest, the gloomiest, 
and it may be hoped the last For what good is it to 
^ whine, put fingei i’ the eye, and sob,’ in such a case ^ Still 
more, to snarl and snap in malignant wise, ^like dog distract, 
or monkey sick’^* Why should we quarrel with our exist- 
ence, here as it lies before us, our field and inheritance, to 
make or to mar, for better or for worse , in which, too, so 
many noblest men have, ever fiom the beginning, waning 
with the veiy evils we war with, both made and been what 
will be venerated to ail time P 
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What shapest thou here at the World ^ 'Tis shapen long ago , 

The Maker shaped itj he thought it best even so 
Thy lot IS appointed^ go follow its hest , 

Thy journey ’s begun^ thou must move and not lest , 

For sorrow and care cannot alter thy case^ 

And running, not raging, will win thee the race 

Meanwhile, of the philosophy which reigns in Wei ter^ and 
which it has been our lot to hear so often repeated elsewhere, 
we may here pioduce a shoit specimen The following pass- 
age will serve our turn , and be, if we mistake not, new to 
the mere English reader 

^That the life of man is bur a dieam, has come into many a head , and 
with me, too, some feeling of that sort is evei at work When I look 
upon the limits within which man's powers of action and inquiry aie 
hemmed in , when I see how all effort issues simply in procuring supply 
for wants, which again have no object but continuing this poor exist- 
ence of ouis , and then, that all satisfaction on ceitam points of inquiry 
is but a dreaming resignation, while you paint, with many-coloured 
figuies and gay prospects, the walls you sit imprisoned by, — all this, 
Wilhelm, makes me dumb I return to my own heart, and find there 
such a woild ’ Yet a world, too, moie in forecast and dim desire, than 
m vision and living powei And then all swims befoie my mind’s eye , 
and so I smile, and again go di earning on as otheis do 

That childi en know not what they want, all conscientious tutors and 
education-philosopheis have long been agreed but that full grown men, 
as well as children, stagger to and fro along this eaith , like these, not 
knowing whence they come or whither they go , aiming, just as little, 
after true objects , governed just as well by biscuit, cakes and birchrods 
this is what no one likes to believe , and yet it seems to me, the fact is 
lying under our veiy nose 

^ I will confess to thee, for I know what thou wouldst say to me on this 
pomt, that those are the happiest, who, like children, live from one day 
to the other, carrying then dolls about with them, to dress and un- 
dress , gliding also, with the highest respect, before the diawer where 
mamma has locked the gingei bread , and, when they do get the wished- 
for morsel, devouring it with puffed-out cheeks, and cipng. More ^ — 
these are the fortunate of the earth Well is it likewise with those who 
can label their lag-gathenng employments, oi perhaps their passions, 
with pompous titles, and lepiesent them to mankind as gigantic under- 
takings foi its welfare and salvation Happy the man who can live in 
such wise ’ But he who, in his humility, observes where all this issues, 
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who sees how featly any small thriving citizen can turn his patch of 
gaiden into a Paiadise^ and with what unbioken heart even the unhappy 
crawls along under his burden^ and all aie alike ardent to see the light 
of this sun but one minute longei , — yes^ he is silent^ and he too forms 
his woild out of himself, and he too is happy because he is a man And 
then, hemmed-in as he is, he ever keeps in his heart the svteet feeling 
of freedom^ and that this dungeon — can be left when he likes ' ^ 

What Goethe'^s own temper and habit of thought must 
have been, while the materials of such a work weie forming 
themselves within his heart, might be in some degree con- 
jectured, and he has himself informed us We quote the 
following passage fiom his Dichturig und WahrJiezt The 
writing of Werter, it would seem, indicating so gloomy, 
almost desperate a state of mind in the author, was at the 
same time a symptom, indeed a cause, of his now having got 
delivered from such melancholy Far from recommending 
suicide to others, as We? tei has often been accused of doing, 
it was the fiist proof that Goethe himself had abandoned 
these ‘hypochondriacal crotchets’ the imaginaiy ‘Sorrowb’ 
had helped to fiee him from many leal ones 

‘Such weariness of life,' be says, ‘lias its physical and its spiritual 
causes, those we shall lea\e to the Doctor, these to the Moiahst, foi 
investigation , and in this so tiite matter, touch only on the main point, 
wheie that phenomenon expresses itself most distinctly All pleasuie 
in life IS founded on the legulai letuin of external things The 
alternations of day and night, of the seasons, of the blossoms and fruits, 
and whatevei else meets us from epoch to epoch with the ofFei and com- 
mand of enjoyment, — ^these aie the essential spiings of eaithly existence 
The more open we aie to such enjoyments, the happier we feel ourselves , 
but, should the vicissitude of these appeaiances come and go without 
oui taking interest in it , should such benignant invitations address 
themselves to us m vam, then follows the greatest miseiv, the heaviest 
malady , one grows to view life as a sickening burden We have heard 
of the Englishman who hanged himself, to be no moie troubled with 
daily putting off and on his clothes I knew an honest gardener, the 
oveiseei of some extensive pleasure-giounds, who once spleneticaily 
exclaimed Shall I see these clouds for ever passing, then, from east to 
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west? It IS told of one of our most distinguished men^^ that he viewed 
with dissatisfaction the spring again gi owing gieen^, and wished that, 
hy way of change, it would foi once be red These are specially the 
symptoms of life-wearmess, which not seldom issues m suicide, and, at 
this time, among men of meditative, secluded character, was moie 
frequent than might be supposed 

^Nothing, however, will soonei induce this feeling of satiety than 
the return of love The first love, it is said justly, is the only one , for 
m the second, and by the second, the highest significance of love is m 
fact lost That idea of infinitude, of everlasting endurance, which 
supports and bears it aloft, is destroyed it seems tiansient, like all that 
returns * 

^Faither, a young man soon comes to find, if not in himself, at least 
in others, that moral epochs have then couise, as well as the seasons 
The favour of the gieat, the protection of the powerful, the help of the 
active, the goodwill of the many, the love of the few, all fluctuates up 
and down , so that we cannot hold it fast, any more than we can hold 
sun, moon, and stais And yet these things aie not mere natural events 
such blessings flee away from us, by oui own blame or that of others, by 
accident oi destiny , but they do flee away, they fluctuate, and we aie 
never sure of them 

'But what most pains the young man of sensibility is, the incessant 
return of our faults for how long is it before we learn, that, in cultivat- 
ing our virtues, we nourish our faults along with them ’ The formei 
rest on the latter, as on their roots , and these ramify themselves in 
secret as strongly and as wide, as those others in the open light Now, 
as we for most part practise ourviitues with forethought and will, but by 
our faults aie overtaken unexpectedly, the former seldom give ns much 
]oy, the latter are continually giving us sorrow and distress Indeed, 
here lies the subtlest diflSculty m Self-knowledge, the difficulty which 
almost lenders it impossible But figure, in addition to all this, the 
heat of youthful blood, an imagination easily fascinated and paralysed 
by individual objects , farther, the wavering commotions of the day , 
and you will find that an impatient striving to free oneself from such a 
pressuie was no unnatural state 

'However, these gloomy contemplations, which, if a man yield to 
them, will lead him to boundless lengths, could not have so decidedly 
developed themselves in our young German minds, had not some outward 
cause excited and forwaided us in this sorrowful employment Such a 
cause existed for us in the Literature, especially, the Poetical Literature, 


^ Lessing, we believe but perhaps it was less the greenness of spring that 
vexed him than Jacobi’s too lyncal admiration of it Fd 
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of England^ the great qualities of which are accompanied by a certain 
earnest melancholy, which it imparts to every one that occupies himself 
with it 

* * * * -v 

^Tn such an element, with such an environment of ciicumstances, 
with studies and tastes of this soit, harassed by unsatisfied desires, 
externally nowhere called forth to important action, with the sole 
prospect of dragging on a languid, spiritless, mere civic life, — we had 
recurred, in our disconsolate pride, to the thought that life, when it no 
longer suited one, might be cast aside at pleasure, and had helped 
ourselves hereby, stmtedly enough, over the crosses and tediums of the 
time These sentiments were so umveisal, that Werter, on this very 
account, could produce the greatest effect , striking in everywhere with 
the dominant humour, and lepiesenting the interior of a sickly youthful 
heart, m a visible and palpable shape How accurately the English 
have known this sorrow, might be seen from these few significant hues, 
written before the appeal ance of Werter , 

To griefs congemal prone, 

More wounds than nature gave he knew, 

While misery’s form his fancy drew 
In dark ideal hues, and horrors not its own ^ 

^Self-murder is an occurrence m men’s affaiis which, how much soever 
it may have already been discussed and commented upon, excites an 
interest in every mortal, and, at every new eia, must be discussed 
again Montesquieu confers on his heioes and gieat men the right of 
putting themselves to death when they see good , observing, that it must 
stand at the will of every one to conclude the Fifth Act of his Tragedy 
whenever he thinks best Here, however, our business hes not with 
persons who, in activity, have led an impoitant life, who have spent 
their days for some mighty empire, or for the cause of freedom , and 
whom one may foibear to censuie, when, seeing the high ideal purpose 
which had inspired them vanish from the earth, they meditate pui suing 
it to that other undiscovered country Our business here is with 
persons to whom, properly from want of activity, and in the peacefulest 
condition imagmable, life has nevertheless, by their exorbitant requisi- 
tions on themselves, become a burden As I myself was m this predica- 
ment, and know best what pain I suffered in it, what efforts it cost me 
to escape from it, I shall not hide the speculations I, from time to time, 
considerately prosecuted, as to the various odes of death one had to 
choose from 

^ It IS something so unnatural for a man to break loose from himself, 
not only to hurt, but to annihilate himself, that he for the most part 
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catches at means of a echamcal sort for putting his purpose execu- 
tion When Ajax falls on his sword, it is the weight of his body that 
performs this service for him When the warrior adjures his armour- 
bearei to slay him, rather than that he come into the hands of the enemy, 
this is likewise an external force which he secuies for himself, only a 
moral instead of a physical one Women seek in the water a cooling for 
then desperation , and the highly mechanical means of pistol-shooting 
ensures a quick act with the smallest effort Hanging is a death one 
mentions unwillingly, because it is an ignoble one In England it may 
happen more readily than elsewhere, because from youth upwaids you 
theie see that punishment frequent without being specially ignominious 
By poison, by opening of veins, men aim but at parting slowly from hfe , 
and the most refined, the speediest, the most painless death, by means 
of an asp, was worthy of a Queen, who had spent her life in pomp and 
luxurious pleasure All these, however, are external helps, are enemies, 
with which a man, that he may fight agamst himself, makes league 
^ 'When I considered these various methods, and farther, looked abroad 
ovei history, I could find among all smcides no one that had gone about 
this deed with such greatness and freedom of spirit as the Emperor Otho 
This man, beaten indeed as a general, yet nowise reduced to extremities, 
determmes, for the good of the Empire, which already in some measure 
belonged to him, and for the saving of so many thousands, to leave the 
woild With his friends he passes a gay festive night, and next morning 
it IS found that with his own hand he has plunged a sharp dagger into 
his heait This sole act seemed to me worthy of imitation , and I 
convinced myself that whoever could not proceed heiein as Otho had 
done, was not entitled to resolve on renouncmg life By this conviction, 
I saved myself from the purpose, or indeed more properly speaking, from 
the whim, of suicide, which in those fair peaceful times had insinuated 
itself into the mind of indolent youth Among a considerable collection 
of aims, I possessed a costly well-ground dagger This I laid down 
nightly beside my bed, and befoie extinguishing the light, I tried 
whether I could succeed in sending the sharp point an inch or two deep 
into my breast But as I truly never could succeed, I at last took to 
laughing at myself, threw away all these hypochondiiacal crotchets, 
and detei mined to live To do this with cheerfulness, however, I 
requiied to have some poetical task given me, wherein all that I had 
felt, thought or dr med on this weighty busmess might be spoken forth 
With such view, I endeavoured to collect the elements which for a y r 
or two had been floating about in me, I represented to myself the 
circumstances which had most oppressed and a icted me but nothing 
of all this would take form , there was wanting an incident, a fable, m 
which I might embody it 
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^All at once I lieai tidings of Jeiusalem’s deaths and directly following 
the geneial lumour, came the most precise and circumstantial desciiption 
of the business , and in this instant the plan of Werter was invented 
the whole shot together from all sides^ and became a solid mass , as the 
water in the vessel^ which alieady stood on the point of freezings is by 
the slightest motion changed at once into fiim ice ’ ^ 

A wide and everyway most important mteival divides 
Werter^ with, its sceptical philosophy and ^hypochondriacal 
crotchets,’ from Goethe’s next Novel, WilTielm Meistefs Ap- 
prenticeshipy published some twenty years afterwards This 
work belongs, in all senses, to the second and sounder period 
of Goethe’s life, and may indeed serve as the fullest, if perhaps 
not the purest, impress of i.; being written with due fore- 
thought, at various times, during a period of no less than 
ten years Consideied as a piece of Art, there were much 
to be said on Meister , all which, however, lies beyond our 
present purpose We are here looking at the work chiefly as 
a document for the writer’s history, and in this point of 
view it certainly seems, as contrasted with its more popular 
precursor, to deserve our best attention for the piobleni 
which had been stated in WerUr^ with despair of its solution, 
IS here solved. The lofty enthusiasm, which, wandering 
wildly over the universe, found no resting place, has here 
reached its appointed home and lives in harmony with what 
long appealed to threaten it with annihilation Anarchy has 
now become Peace , the once gloomy and perturbed spiiit is 
now serene, cheerfully vigorous, and rich in good fruits. 
Neither, which is most impoitant of all, has this Peace been 
attained by a surrender to Necessity, or any compact with 
Delusion , a seeming blessing, such as years and dispiritment 
will of themselves bring to most men, and which is indeed no 
blessing, since even continued battle is better than destruction 
or captivity , and peace of this sort is like that of Galgacus’s 
Romans, who ^ called it peace when they had made a deseit ’ 
Here the ardent high-aspmng youth has giown into the 
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calmest man, yet with mciease and not loss of ardour, and 
with aspirations higher as well as clearer For he has con- 
queied his unbelief, the Ideal has been built on the Actual , 
no longer floats vaguely in darkness and regions of dreams, 
but rests in light, on the Arm ground of human interest and 
business, as in its true scene, on its true basis 

It IS wonderful to see with what softness the scepticism of 
Jarno, the commercial spirit of Werner, the reposing polished 
manhood of Lothario and the Uncle, the unearthly enthu- 
siasm of the Harper, the gay animal vivacity of Philina, the 
mystic, ethereal, almost spiritual nature of Mignon, are 
blended together in this work , how justice is done to each, 
how each lives freely in his proper element, m his proper 
form, and how, as Wilhelm himself, the mild-hearted, all- 
hoping, all-believmg Wilhelm, struggles forwards towards his 
world of Alt through these curiously complected influences, 
all this umtes itself into a multifarious, yet so harmomous 
Whole, as into a clear poetic mirror, where matfs life and 
business in this age, his passions and purposes, the highest 
equally with the lowest, are imaged back to us in beautiful 
significance Poetry and Prose are no longer at variance , 
for the poet’s eyes are opened he sees the changes of many- 
coloured existence, and sees the loveliness and deep purpoit 
which lies hidden under the very meanest of them , hidden 
to the vulgar sight, but clear to the poet’s, because the 
^open secret’ is no longer a secret to him, and he knows 
that the Universe is JitU of goodness , that whatever has 
being has beauty 

Apart from its literary merits or demerits, such is the 
temper of mind we trace in Goethe’s Mezster^ and, more or 
less expressively exhibited, in all his later works We reckon 
it a rare phenomenon this temper , and worthy, in our times, 
if it do exist, of best study fiom all inquiring men How 
has such a temper been attained in this so lofty and impetu- 
ous mind, once too, dark, desolate and full of doubt, more 
than any other ? How ay we, each of us m his several 
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sphere, attain it, oi strengthen it, for oui selves ^ These are 
questions, this last is a question, in which no one is uncon- 
cerned 

To answer these questions, to begin the answer of them, 
would lead us very far beyond oui piesent limits It is not, 
as we believe, without long, sedulous study, without learning 
much and unlearning much, that, for any man, the answer of 
such questions is even to be hoped Meanwhile, as regaids 
Goethe, theie is one feature of the business which, to us, 
throws consideiable light on his moral persuasions, and will 
not, in investigating the secret of them, be overlooked We 
allude to the spirit m which he cultivates his Art , the noble, 
disinterested, almost religious love with which he looks on 
Alt in general, and stiives towards it as towards the suie, 
highest, nay, only good We extiact one passage fiom 
Wilhelm Meister it may pass foi a piece of fine declamation, 
but not in that light do we offei it here Strange, unac- 
countable as the thing may seem, we have actually evidence 
before our mind that Goethe believes in such doctrines, nay, 
has in some soit lived and endeavoured to direct his conduct 
by them 

^^^Look at men/' continues Wilhelm, how they stiuggle after hap- 
piness and satisfaction ^ Then wishes, then toil, their gold, are evei 
hunting lestlessly, and after what^ After that which the Poet has 
received from natuie , the right enjoyment of the woild , the feeling of 
himself in others , the haimonious conjunction of many things that will 
seldom go together 

^ What IS it that keeps men m continual discontent and agitation ^ 
It is that they cannot make realities coriespond with their conceptions, 
that enjoyment steals away from among their hands, that the wished-for 
comes too late, and nothing reached and acquiied produces on the heait 
the effect ^\hich their longing foi it at a distance led them to anticipate 
Now fate has exalted the Poet above all this, as if he were a god He 
views the conflicting tumult of the passions , sees families and kingdoms 
raging m aimless commotion , sees those peiplexed enigmas of misundei- 
standing, which often a single syllable would explain, occasioning con- 
vulsions unutterably baleful He has a fellow-feeling of the mournful 
and the joyful in the fate of all mortals When the man of the woild 
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IS devoting his days to wasting melancholy foi some deep disappointment , 
01, m the ebullience of joy^ is going out to meet his happy destiny, the 
lightly-moved and all-conceiving spiiit of the Poet steps foith, like the 
sun fiom night to day, and vith soft tiansition tunes his harp to joy or 
woe Fiom his heait, its native soil, spiings the fan flower of Wisdom , 
and if others while v^aking dieam, and aie pained with fantastic delu- 
sions fiom their every sense, he passes the dieam of life like one awake, 
and the strangest event is to him nothing, save a part of the past and of 
the future And thus the Poet is a teacher, a prophet, a fiiend of gods 
and men How f Thou wouldst have him descend from his height to 
some paltiy occupation^ He who is fashioned, like a bird, to hoiei 
lound the world, to nestle on the lofty summits, to feed on flowers and 
fiuits, evchangmg gaily one hough for another, he ought also to work 
at the plough like an ox , like a dog to tiain himself to the harness and 
di aught , or perhaps, tied up in a chain, to guard a faim-yard by his 
baikmg^’" 

^Weiner, it may well be supposed, had listened with the greatest 
surpiise All true,” he lejoined, ^^if men were but made hke buds , 
and, though they neither span nor weaved, could spend peaceful days m 
peipetual enjoyment if, at the approach of winter, they could as easily 
betake themselves to distant legions , could letiie befoie scaicitv, and 
fortify themselves against fiost ” 

Poets ha\e lived so,” exclaimed Wilhelm, ^^in times when true 
nobleness was bettei leverenced , and so should they evei live Suffi- 
ciently piovided foi wuthin, they had need of little fiom without, the 
gift of impaiting lofty emotions, and gloiious images to men, in melodies 
and woids that charmed the ear, and fixed themselves inseparably on 
whatever they might touch, of old enraptured the woild, and served the 
gifted as a rich inheritance At the courts of kings, at the tables of the 
great, under the windows of the fair, the sound of them was heaid, while 
the ear and the soul were shut for all beside, and men felt, as we do 
when delight comes ovei us, and we pause with rapture if, among the 
dingles we aie crossing, the voice of the nightingale starts out, touching 
and strong They found a home in every habitation of the world, and 
the lowliness of their condition but exalted them the more The hero 
listened to their songs, and the Conqueioi of the Earth did leverence to 
a Poet , for he felt that, without poets, his own wild and vast existence 
would pass away like a whirlwind, and be forgotten forever The lover 
wished that he could feel his longings and his joys so variedly and so 
harmoniously as the Poet's inspired lips had skill to show them forth , 
and even the rich man could not of himself discern such costliness in 
his idol grandeurs, as when they were piesentedto him shining in the 
splendour of the Poet's spirit, sensible to all worth, and ennobling 
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all Nay^ if thou wilt have it, who hut the Poet was it that fiist foimed 
Gods for us , that exalted us to them^ and brought them down to us^ ” ’ ^ 

For a man of Goethe’s talent to write many such pieces of 
ihetoric, setting forth the dignity of poets, and their innate 
independence on external circumstances, could be no very hard 
task , accordingly, we find such sentiments again and again 
expressed, sometimes with still more gracefulness, still clearer 
emphasis, in his various writings But to adopt these senti- 
ments into his sober practical persuasion , in any measuie to 
feel and believe that such was still, and must always be, the 
high vocation of the poet , on this ground of universal 
humanity, of ancient and now almost forgotten nobleness, to 
take his stand, even in these tiivial, jeering, withered, un- 
believing days , and thiough all their complex, dispiriting, 
mean, }et tumultuous influences, to ^make his light shine 
before men,’ that it might beautify even our ^ rag-gatheiing 
age ’ with some beams of that mild, divine splendour, which 
had long left us, the very possibility of which was denied 
heartily and in earnest to meditate all this, was no common 
proceeding , to bring it into practice, especially in such a life 
as his has been, was among the highest and haidest enter- 
prises which any man whatever could engage in We reckon 
this a greater novelty, than all the novelties which as a mere 
writer he ever put forth, whether foi praise or censure We 
have taken it upon us to say that if such is^ m any sense, 
the state of the case with legard to Goethe, he deserves not 
mere approval as a pleasing poet and sweet singer , but deep, 
grateful study, observance, imitation, as a Moralist and 
Philosopher If there be any probability that such is the 
state of the case, we cannot but reckon it a matter well 
worthy of being inquired into And it is for this only that 
we are here pleading and arguing 

On the literary merit and eaning of Wilhelm Meister we 
have already said that we must not enter at present. The 

^ Wilhelm Meisfer^s Apprenticeship ^ book ii chap 2 
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book has been translated into English it underwent the 
usual judgment from our Reviews and Magazines , was to 
some a stone of stumbling, to otheis foolishness, to most an 
object of wonder On the whole, it passed smoothly thiough 
the ciitical Assaying-house, for the Assayers have Christian 
dispositions, and very little time, so Meister was lanked, 
without umbrage, among the legal coin of the Minerva Pi ess , 
and allowed to circulate as copper currency among the rest 
That in so quick a process, a German Friedrich (Tor might 
not slip through unnoticed among new and equally brilliant 
British brass Farthings, there is no warranting. For oui 
critics can now ciiticise impromptu^ which, though far the 
readiest, is nowise the suiest plan Meister is the mature 
product of the first genius of our times , and must, one would 
think, be different, in various respects, fro the immature 
products of geniuses who are far from the first, and whose 
works spring from the brain in as many weeks as Goethe’s 
cost him years 

Nevertheless, we quarrel with no man’s veidict, for Ti e, 
which tries al] things, will try this also, and bung to light 
the truth, both as regards criticism and thing criticised, oi 
sink both into final darkness, which likewise will be the truth 
as regal ds them But there is one censure which we must 
adveit to for a moment, so singular does it seem to us. 
Meister ^ it appears, is a ^vulgar’ work, no ^gentleman,’ we 
heal in ceitain ciicles, could have written it , few real gentle- 
men, it is insinuated, can like to read it , no real lady, unless 
possessed of considerable courage, should profess having read 
it at all Of Goethe’s ^ gentility ’ we shall leave all men to 
speak that have any, even the faintest knowledge of him , and 
with regard to the gentility of his readers, state only the 
following fact Most of us have heard of the late Queen of 
Prussia, and know whether or not she was genteel enough, 
and of real ladyhood nay, if we must prove everything, her 
character can be read in the Life of NapoleoUy by Sn Walter 
Scott, who passes foi a judge of those matters And yet 
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this is what we find wiitten in the Eun$t mid AUeitlium for 
18£4 ^ 

‘‘Books too have their past happiness^ which no chance can take 
away 

Wer me sein B'i od mit Thranen ass, 

Wer mcht die hurfimervollen JSfachte 
Auf semem Bette weinend sass, 

JDer Tcennt euoh nicM^ ihr himmluchen Machte ^ 

^ These heait-bioken lines a highly noble-minded^ venerated Queen 
repeated in the ciuelest exile^ when cast forth to boundless misery She 
made heiself familiar with the Book in which these woids^ with many 
other painful experiences^ aie communicated, and drew from it a melan- 
choly consolation This influence, sti etching of itself into boundless 
time, what is there that can obliterate 

Heie are stiange diversities of taste, ^national disciep- 
ancies’ enough, had we time to investigate them ’ Neveitheless, 
wishing each party to retain his own special persuasions, so 
far as they are honest, and adapted to his intellectual position, 
national or individual, we cannot but believe that theie is an 
inward and essential Tiuth in Ait , a Truth far deeper than 
the dictates of mere Mode, and which, could we pieice 
through these dictates, would be true for all nations and 
all men To arrive at this Truth, distant from every one at 
first, appioachable by most, attainable by some small num- 
ber, is the end and aim of all leal study of Poetiy Foi 
such a purpose, among others, the comparison of English with 
foreign judgment, on works that will bear judging, forms no 
unprofitable help Some day, we may translate Eiiedrich 
SchlegePs Essay on Meister^ by way of contrast to oui English 
animadversions on that subject Schlegel’s praise, whatever 
ours might do, uses sufficiently high neither does he seem, 

^ Band v s S 

- Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 

"Who never spent the daiksome hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 

He knows you not, ye unseen Powers 

Wt/kelm Meister, book n chap 13 
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duiing twenty years, to have repented of what he said , for 
we observe in the edition of his works, at present publishing, 
he repeats the whole Character^ and even appends to it, in a 
separate sketch, some new assurances and elucidations 

It may deseive to be mentioned heie that at its 

first appearance in Germany, was leceived very much as it 
has been in England Goethe'^s known character, indeed, 
precluded indifference there, but otherwise it was much 
the same The whole guild of criticism was thrown into 
perplexity, into sorrow , everywhere was dissatisfaction open 
or concealed Official duty impelling them to speak, some 
said one thing, some another , all felt in secret that they 
knew not what to say Till the appearance of Schlegel’s 
Character^ no word, that we have seen, of the smallest chance 
to be decisive, or indeed to last beyond the day, had been 
uttered regarding it Some regretted that the fire of Werter 
was so wonderfully abated , whisperings there might be 
about lowness," ^heaviness’, some spake forth boldly in 
behalf of suffering ^virtue’ No\alis was not among the 
speakers, but he censured the work in secret, and this foi a 
reason which to us will seem the strangest , for its being, as 
we should say, a Benthamite work ’ Many are the bitter 
aphorisms we find, among his Fragments, directed against 
Meister for its prosaic, mechanical, economical, coldhearted, 
altogether Utilitarian character We English, again, call 
Goethe a mjstic . so difficult is it to please all parties ^ But 
the good, deep, noble Novalis made the fairest amends , for 
notwithstanding all this, Tieck tells us, if we remember 
lightly, he continually returned to Meister^ and could not 
but peruse and repeiTise it 

On a somewhat diffeient ground proceeded quite another 
sort of assault from one Pustkucher of Quedlinburg Herr 
Pustkucher felt afflicted, it would seem, at the want of 
Patriotism and Religion too manifest m Meister ; and deter- 
mined to take what vengeance he could By way of sequel 
to the Apprenticeship^ Goethe had announced his Wilhelm 
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Meisters Wanderjdhre^ as in a state of preparation , but the 
book still lingered wheieupon, in the interim, forth comes 
this Pustkucher with a Pseudo- Wanderjahre of his own , 
satirising, according to ability, the spirit and piinciples of 
the ApprenUceshtp We have seen an epigram on Pustkucher 
and his Wanderjahre^ attributed, with what justice we know 
not, to Goethe himself whethei it is his or not, it is written 
in his name , and seems to express accurately enough for such 
a purpose the relation between the parties, — in language 
which we had rather not translate 

Will denn von Quedhnhurg aus 
Ein neuer Wanderer traben ^ 

Hat dock die Wallfisch seme Laus^ 

Muss auch die meine haben 

So much for Pustkucher, and the rest The '’rue Wandei- 
jaliie has at length appealed the hist volume has been befoie 
the world since 1821. This Fragment, for it still continues 
such, is in our view one of the most peifect pieces of com- 
position that Goethe has ever produced We have heard 
something of his being at present engaged in extending oi 
completing it what the whole may in his hands become, we 
are anxious to see , but the Wanderjahre^ even in its actual 
state, can hardly be called unfinished, as a piece of writing , 
it coheres so beautifully within itself, and yet we see not 
whence the wondrous landscape came, oi whither it is sti etch- 
ing , but it hangs before us a fairy region, hiding its bordeis 
on this side in light sunny clouds, fading away on that into 
the infinite azure already, we might almost say, it gives us 

^ ® Wmtderjahre denotes the period which a German artisan is, by law or usage, 
obliged to pass m travelling, to perfect himself m his craft, after the conclusion 
of his Lehrjahre (Apprenticeship), and before his Mastership can begin In 
many guilds this custom is as old as their existence, and continues still to be 
indispensable it is said to have originated m the ftequent journeys of the 
German Emperors to Italy, and the consequent improvement observed in such 
workmen among their menials as had attended them thither Most of the guilds 
are what is called geschenkten^ that is, presenting^ having presents to give to 
needy wandering brothers ’ 
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the notion of a completed fragment^ or the state in which a 
fragment, not meant for completion, might be left 

But apait from its environment, and considered merely m 
itself, this Wanderjahre seems to ns a most estimable woik 
Theie is, m truth, a singular gracefulness in it , a high, 
melodious Wisdom , so light is it, yet so earnest , so calm, 
so gay, yet so strong and deep - for the puiest spirit of all 
Art rests over it and breathes through it , ‘ mild Wisdom is 
wedded in living union to Harmony divine , the Thought of 
the Sage is melted, we might say, and incorporated in the 
liquid music of the Poet ^ It is called a Bomance,’ observes 
the English Tianslatoi , ^ but it treats not of romance 
characters or subjects , it has less i elation to Fielding’s Tom 
Jones than to Spenser’s Faery Queen ’ We have not forgotten 
what is due to Spenser , yet, perhaps, beside his immortal 
allegory this Wanderjahre may, in fact, not unfairly be named, 
and with this advantage, that it is an allegory not of the 
Seventeenth century, but of the Nineceenth, a pictuie full 
of expressiveness, of what men are striving foi, and ought to 
stiive for, in these actual days ^ The scene,’ we are farther 
told, ‘ IS not laid on this firm earth , but in a fair Utopia of 
Art and Science and fiee Activity , the figuies, light and 
aeriform, come unlooked-for, and melt away abruptly, like the 
pageants of Prospeio in his Enchanted Island ’ We venture 
to add, that, like Prospero’s Island, this too is drawn from the 
inward depths, the purest sphere of poetic inspiration ever, 
as we read it, the images of old Italian Ait flit befoie us , 
the gay tints of Titian , the quaint grace of Domemchmo , 
sometimes the clear yet unfathomable depth of Rafaelle , and 
whatever else we have known or dreamed of in that rich old 
genial world 

As it is Goethe’s moral sentiments, and culture as a man, 
that we have made our chief object m this survey, we would 
fain give some adequate specimen of the Wanderjahre,^ where, 
as appears to us, these are to be traced in their last degree 
of clearness and completeness But to do this, to find a 
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specimen that should be adequate, were difficult, or rather 
impossible. How shall we divide what is m itself one and 
indivisible ^ How shall the fraction of a complex picture 
give us any idea of the so beautiful whole ? Nevertheless, we 
shall refei our readeis to the Tenth and Eleventh Chapters 
of the Wande?jahre , where, in poetic and symbolic style, 
they will find a sketch of the nature, objects and present 
ground of Religious Belief, which, if they have ever leflected 
duly on that matter, will hardly fail to interest them They 
will find these chapteis, if we mistake not, worthy of deep 
consideiation , for this is the meiit of Goethe his maxims 
will bear study ; nay, they lequiie it, and improve by it more 
and more They come from the depths of his mind, and are 
not in then place till they have reached the depths of ouis 
The wisest man, we believe, may see m them a reflex of his 
own wisdom but to him who is still learning, they become 
as seeds of knowledge, they take root in the mind, and ramify, 
as we meditate them, into a whole garden of thought The 
sketch we mentioned is far too long for being extracted heie 
however, we give some scattered portions of it, which the 
reader will accept with fair allowance As the wild suicidal 
Night-thoughts of Werfer formed oui first extract, this by way 
of counterpart may be the last We must fancy Wilhelm in 
the ^ Pedagogic province,’ proceeding towards the ^ Chief, or 
the Three,’ with intent to place his son under then charge, 
m that wonderful region, ^ where he was to see so many 
singularities ’ 

^ Willielm had alieady noticed that m the cut and colour of the young 
people’s clothes a vaiiety prevailed, which gave the whole tiny popula- 
tion a peculiar aspect • he was about to question his attendant on this 
point, when a still stranger observation forced itself upon him all the 
children, how employed soever, laid down their work, and turned, with 
singular yet diverse gestures, towards the party riding past them , or, 
rather, as it was easy to infer, towaids the Overseer, who was in it 
The youngest laid their arms ciosswise over their breasts, and looked 
cheerfully up to the sky , those of middle size held then hands on their 
backs, and looked smiling on the giound, the eldest stood with a frank 
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and spiiited au, — their arms stretched down^ they turned their heads to 
the lights and formed themselves into a line, whereas the others kept 
separate, each where he chanced to he 

^The riders having stopped and dismounted here, as several childien, 
m their various modes, weie standing foith to be inspected by the 
0\erseer, Wilhelm asked the meaning of these gestures, but Felix 
struck-in and cried gaily What posture am I to take, then ? With- 
out doubt,’’ said the Overseer, ^^the first postuie the aims over the 
breast, the face earnest and cheerful towards the sky ” Felix obeyed, 
but soon ciied This is not much to my taste , I see nothing up there 
does it last long^ But yes ' ” exclaimed he joyfully, yonder are a pair 
of falcons flying fi om the west to the east that is a good sign too ^ ” — 
As thou takest it, as thou behavest,” said the other Now mingle 
among them as they mingle ” He gave a signal, and the children left 
their postuies, and again betook them to work oi sport as before ’ 

Wilhelm a second time ^ asks the meaning of these 
gestmes’ , but the Overseer is not at liberty to thiow much 
light on the mattei , mentions only that they are symbolical, 
^nowise mere giimaces, but have a moral purpoit, which 
peihaps the Chile or the Thbee may farther explain to 
him ’ The childien themselves, it would seem, only know 
it in part ; seciecy having many advantages , for when you 
tell a man at once and stiaightforward the puipose of an> 
object, he fancies there is nothing in it ^ By and by, how- 
ever, having left Felix by the way, and parted with the 
Oveiseer, Wilhelm arrives at the abode of the Three, ^who 
pieside over sacred things,’ and from whom farther satis- 
faction is to be looked for 

‘^Wilhelm had now reached the gate of a wooded vale, surrounded 
with high walls * on a certain sign, the little door opened, and a man of 
earnest, imposing look received our Traveller The latter found himself 
in a large beautifully umbrageous space, decked with the richest foliage, 
shaded with tiees and bushes, of all sorts , while stately walls and magni- 
ficent buildings were discerned only in glimpses through this thick 
natuial boscage A friendly reception from the Three, who by and by 
appealed, at last turned into a general conveisation, the substance of 
which we now present in an abbreviated shape 

^ Since you intrust your son to us,” said they, it is fair that we 
admit you to a closer view of our procedure Of what is external you 
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have seen much that does not bear its meaning on its front What^ait 
of this do you wish to have explained ^ 

^ Dignified yet singular gestures of salutation I have notw^d ^ the 
impoit of which I would gladly learn with you^ doubtless^ tlpe exteiioi 
has a refeience to the inteiior^ and inversely , let me kiMjw what this 
leference is f 

^‘■^Well-formed he^My childien/' replied the Thi^ bring much 
into the woild along with them , Nature has given each whatever he 
req[uires for time and duiation, to unfold this is^our duty, often it 
unfolds itself better of its own accoid One tlmig theie is_, however^ 
which no child brings into the world with him ^nd yet it is on this one 
thing that all depends for making man in e''/ery point a man If you 
can discover it yourself, speak it out ” Wij^elm thought a little while, 
then shook his head j 

‘'The Three, after a suitable pause, exckamed, Reverence Wilhelm 
seemed to hesitate ‘^Reveience cried they, a second time “All 
want it, perhaps yourself ” 

Three kinds of gestures you have seen, and we inculcate a thiee- 
fold reverence, which when commingled and formed into one whole, 
attains its full foice and effect^ ^ The first is Reverence for what is 
Above us That posture, the arms crossed over the bieast, the look 
turned joyfully towards hea\f4n , that is what we have enjoined on 
young children , requiring fjfom them thereby a testimony that there is 
a God above, who images and reveals himself in parents, teachers, 
superiors Then comes the second, Reveience for what is Under us 
Those hands folded over the back, and as it were tied togethei, that 
down-turned smiling look, announce that we aie to regard the eaith 
with attention and cheerfulness from the bounty of the earth we aie 
nouiished, the earth affords unutterable joys, but disproportionate 
sorrows she also brings us Should one of our childien do himself 
external huit, blamably or blamelessly, should otheis huit him accident- 
ally or purposely , should dead involuntary matter do him hurt , then 
let him well consider it , foi such dangers will attend him all his days 
But from this posture we delay not to free our pupil, the instant we 
become convinced that the mstiuction connected with it has produced 
sufficient influence on him Then, on the contraiy, we bid him gather 
courage, and, turning to his comiades, range himself along with them 
Now, at last, he stands forth, frank and ‘bold , not selfishly isolated , 
only m combination with his equals does he front the woild Farther 
we have nothing to add ” 

^ “I see a glimpse of it said Wilhelm ^‘Aie not the mass of men 
so marred and stinted, because they take pleasure only in the element of 
evil-wishing and evil-speakmg ^ Whoever gives himself to this, soon 
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comes to be mdiffeient towaids God^ contemptuous towards tbe worlds 
spiteful towards bis equals , and tbe tiue^ genuine, indispensable senti- 
ment of self- estimation corrupts into self-conceit and piesumption. 
Allow me, however,’' continued be, ^^to state one difficulty You say 
that revel ence is not natural to man now bas not tbe reverence or fear 
of rude people for violent convulsions of nature, or other mexplicable 
mysteriously foreboding occurrences, been beretofoie regarded as tbe 
geim out of which a higher feeling, a purer sentiment, was by degrees 
to be developed^” 

^ ^^Natme is indeed adequate to feai,” replied they, ^^but to reverence 
not adequate Men fear a known or unknown poweiful bemg, the 
strong seeks to conquei it, the weak to avoid it , both endeavoui to get 
quit of it, and feel themselves happy when for a short season they have 
put it aside, and their nature has in some degree restored itself to freedom 
and independence The natuial man repeats this operation millions 
of times in the course of his life, fiom feai he struggles to freedom; 
fiom freedom he is driven back to fear, and so makes no advancement 
To fear is easy, but grievous, to reveience is difficult, but satisfactory 
Man does not willingly submit himself to reverence, or rather he never 
so submits himself it is a higher sense which must be communicated 
to his natuie, which only m some favoured individuals unfolds itself 
spontaneously, who on this account too have of old been looked upon 
as Saints and Gods Heie lies the worth, heie lies the business of all 
tiue Religions, whereof there are likewise only thiee, according to the 
objects towards which they diiect oui devotion ” 

^The men paused, Wilhelm reflected foi a time m silence, but 
feeling in himself no pretension to unfold these strange words, he 
requested the Sages to proceed with their exposition They imme- 
diately complied ^^No Religion that grounds itself on fear,” said they, 
^^is regarded among us With the reverence to which a man should 
give dominion m his mind, he can, in paying honour, keep his own 
honour , he is not disunited with himself as in the former case The 
Religion which depends on Reverence for what is Above us, we de- 
nominate the thnic ; it is the Religion of the Nations, and the first 
happy deliverance from a degradmg fear all Heathen religions, as we 
call them, are of this sort, whatsoever names they may bear The Second 
Religion, which founds itself on Reveience for what is Around us, we 
denominate the Philosophical, for the Philosopher stations himself in 
the middle, and must draw down to him all that is higher, and up to 
him all that is lower, and only m this medium condition does he merit 
the title of Wise Here as he surveys with clear sight his relation to his 
equals, and therefore to the whole human race, his relation likewise to 
all other earthly circumstances and arrangements necessary or accidental. 
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he alone^ in a cosmic setise^ lives m Tiuth But now we have to speak 
of the Thud Religion^ giounded on Reverence foi what is Undei us 
this we name the Christian , as in the Chiistian Religion such a temper 
IS the most distinctly manifested it is a last step to which mankind 
weie fitted and destined to attain But what a task was it^ not only to 
be patient with the Eaith^ and let it he beneath us^ we appealing to a 
higher bn th place, but also to zecogmse humihty and poveity, mockeiy 
and despite, disgrace and wretchedness, suffeiing and death, to lecognise 
these things as divine, nay, even on sm and ciime to look not as 
hindrances, but to honoui and love them as fuitherances, of what is 
holy Of this, indeed, we find some traces in all ages but the trace 
IS not the goal , and this being now attained, the human species cannot 
letiogiade, and we may say that the Christian Religion, having once 
appealed, cannot again vanish, having once assumed its divine shape, 
can be subject to no dissolution 

tf^^To which ot these Religions do you specially adheie^” inquiied 
Wilhelm 

^ ^^To all the thiee,'" leplied they, ^^foi in then union they pioduce 
what may piopeily be called the tiue Religion Out of those thiee 
Reveiences spiings the highest Reverence, Reveience for Oneself, and 
these again unfold themselves fiom this , so that man attains the highest 
elevation of which he is capable, that of being justified in reckoning 
himself the Best that God and Natuie have pioduced, nay, ot being 
able to continue on this lofty eminence, without being again by selt- 
conceit and presumption diawn down fxom it into the vulgai level ” ' 

The Three undertake to admit him into the interioi of 
then Sanctuary, whithei, accordingly, he, ‘at the hand of 
the Eldest,’’ proceeds on the morrow Sony are we that we 
cannot follow them into the ‘ octagonal hall,*’ so full of paint- 
ings, and the ‘gallery open on one side, and sti etching lound 
a spacious, gay, flowery gaiden It is a beautiful figuiative 
repiesentation, by pictuies and symbols of Art, of the Fust 
and the Second Religions, the Ethnic and the Philosophical , 
for the formei of which the pictuies have been composed 
fiom the Old Testament, foi the lattei from the New We 
can only make room for some small poitions 

*^“1 observe,'" said Wilhelm, “you have done the Isiaelites the 
honoui to select then history as the groundwoik of this delineation, oi 
rathei you have made it the leading object there " 

‘“As you see,” replied the Eldest, “for you will remaik, that on 
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the socles and fnezes we have mtioduced anothei senes of transactions 
and occuirences^ not so much of a syncliionistic as of a symphiomstic 
kind, since^ among all nations, we discover lecords of a similai import, 
and giounded on the same facts Thus you peiceive heie, while, in the 
mam held of the pictuie, Ahiaham leceives a visit fiom his gods m the 
foim of fail youths, Apollo among the heidsmen of Admetus is painted 
above on the fiieze Fiom which we may learn, that the gods, w^hen 
they appear to men, are commonly umecognised of them 

* The fi lends walked on Wilhelm, for the most pait, met with well- 
known objects , but they weie here exhibited in a livelier, more expres- 
sive mannei, than he had been used to see them On some few matters 
he requested explanation, and at last could not help letuining to his 
foimei question ^^Why the Israelitish histoiy had been chosen in 
preference to all others^*’ 

^The Eldest answered Among all Heathen religions, foi such also 
is the Isiaelitish, this has the most distinguished advantages, of which 
I shall mention only a few At the Ethnic judgment-seat, at the 
judgment-seat of the God of Nations, it is not asked whethei this is the 
best, the most excellent nation, but whethei it lasts, whethei it has 
continued The Isiaelitish people never was good foi much, as its own 
leaders, judges, ruleis, prophets, have a thousand times lepioachfully 
declared, it possesses few virtues, and most ot the faults of other nations 
but m cohesion, steadfastness, valoui, and when all this would not serve, 
in obstinate toughness, it has no match It is the most perseverant 
nation in the world , it is, it was and it will he, to gloiify the name of 
Jehovah thiough all ages We have set it up, theiefoie, as the pattern 
figure , as the main figure, to which the others only seive as a frame ” 

^ It becomes not me to dispute with you,” said Wilhelm, since you 
have instruction to impait Open to me, therefore, the other advantages 
of this people, oi lathei of its history, of its religion ” 

^ One chief advantage,” said the other, is its excellent collection 
of Sacied Books These stand so happily combined together, that even 
out of the most diverse elements, the feeling of a whole still rises before 
us They are complete enough to satisfy, fragmental y enough ^ 
excite, baibaious enough to rouse, tender enough to appe e, and 
foi how many other contradicting merits might not these Books, might 
not this one Book, be praised ^ ” 

^Thus wandering on, they had now reached the gloomy and peiplexed 
peiiods of the History, the destruction of the City and the Temple, the 
muidei , exile, slavery of whole masses of this stifi-necked people Its sub- 
sequent fortunes were delineated m a cunning allegorical way ; a real his- 
torical dehneation of them would have lam without the hmits of true Ait 
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^ At this pointy the gallery abruptly teimmated m a closed door^ and 
Wilhelm was surpiised to see himself alieady at the end ^^In your 
histoiical series^’* said he^ ^^I find a chasm You have destroyed the 
Temple of J erusalem,, and dispersed the people , yet you have not intro- 
duced the divine Man who taught theie shortly before , to whom^ shortly 
before^ they would give no ear '' 

^ To have done this_, as you require it, would have been an error 
The life of that divine Man, whom you allude to, stands in no connec- 
tion with the general history of the woild in his time It was a piivate 
life, his teaching was a teaching foi individuals What has publicly 
befallen vast masses of people, and the minor parts which compose them, 
belongs to the general History of the World, to the geneial Religion of 
the World, the Religion we have named the Fust What inwardly 
befalls individuals belongs to the Second Religion, the Philosophical 
such a Religion was it that Christ taught and practised, so long as he 
ent about on Earth Foi this reason, the external here closes, and I 
now open to you the internal '' 

door went back, and they entered a similai galleiy, wheie 
Wilhelm soon recognised a conesponding series of Pictmes from the 
New Testament They seemed as if by another hand than the first all 
was softer, forms, movements, accompaniments, light and colouiing ' 

Into this second gallery, with its stiange doctrine about 
^ Miracles and Parables,’ the characteristic of the Philosophical 
Religion, we cannot enter foi the present, yet must give one 
hurried glance Wilhelm expresses some surprise that these 
dehneations terminate with the Suppei, with the scene where 
the Master and his Disciples pait ” He inquires for the 
lemaining portion of the history 

^^^In all sorts of instruction,'" said the Eldest, ^^in all soits of com- 
munication, we are fond of separating whatevei it is possible to separate , 
for by this means alone can the notion of importance and peculiar signifi- 
cance arise in the young mind Actual experience of itself mingles and 
mixes all things together here, accordingly, we have entirely disjoined 
that sublime Man's life from its termination In life, he appeals as a 
true Philosopher, — let not the expression stagger you, — as a Wise Man 
m the highest sense He stands firm to his point , he goes on his way 
inflexibly, and while he exalts the lowei to himself, while he makes the 
Ignorant, the poor, the sick, partakers of his wisdom, of his riches, of 
his strength, he, on the other hand, m no wise conceals his divine origin , 
he dares to equal himself with God, nay, to declare that he himself is 
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God In this mannei he is wont^ from youth upwards, to astound his 
familiar fi lends , of these he gams a part to his own cause, iiritates the 
rest against him , and shows to all men, who are aiming at a certain 
elevation in doctime and life, what they have to look for from the world 
And thus, for the noble portion of mankind, his walk and conversation 
aie even more instinctive and profitable than his death for to those 
tiials every one is called, to this trial but a few Now, omitting all that 
results from this consideration, do but look at the touching scene of the 
Last Supper Here the Wise Man, as it ever is, leaves those that are 
his own utterly orphaned behmd him , and while he is careful for the 
Good, he feeds along with them a traitor, by whom he and the Bettei 
are to be destioyed 

This seems to us to have * a deep, still meaning ’ , and the 
longer and closer we examine it, the ore it pleases us. 
Wilhelm IS not admitted into the shrine of the Third 
Religion, the Christian, or that of which Christ’s sufferings 
and death were the symbol, as his walk and conversation 
had been the symbol of the Second, or Philosophical Religion 
That last Religion,” it is said, — 

^^^That last Religion, which arises from the Reveience of what is 
Beneath us , that veneration of the contiadictory, the hated, the 
avoided, we give to each of our pupils, in small portions, by way of 
outfit, along with him into the woild, merely that he may know where 
moie IS to he had, should such a want spring up within him I invite 
you to return hither at the end of a year, to attend our geneial Festival, 
and see how far your son is advanced then shall you be admitted mto 
the Sanctuary of Sorrow " 

‘ Permit me one question,” said Wilhelm ^^As you have set up the 
life of this divine Man foi a pattern and example, have you likewise 
selected his sufferings, his death_, as a model of exalted patience ^ ” 

^ Undoubtedly we have,” replied the Eldest this we mate 

no secret, but we draw a veil ovei those sufferings, even because we 
reverence them so highly We hold it a damnable audacity to bring 
forth that torturing Cross^ and the Holy One who suffers on it, or to 
expose them to the light of the Sun, which hid its face when a reckless 
woild forced such a sight on it, to take these mysterious secrets^ in 
which the divine depth of Sorrow lies hid, and play with them, fondle 
them, trick them out, and rest not till the most reverend of all 
solemnities appears vulgar and paltiy. Let so much for the present 
suffice — * * * The rest we must still owe you for a twelvemonth The 

VOL I a 
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instruction, winch in the inteiim we give the children, no stranger is 
allowed to witness then, howevei, come to ns, and you will hear what 
oui best Speakeis think it serviceable to make public on those matteis 

Could we hope that, m its present disjointed state, this 
emblematic sketch would use before the inds of our leaders 
in any measure as it stood before the mind of the writer, 
that, in considering it, they might seize only an outline of 
those many meanings which, at less or greater depth, lie 
hidden undei it, we should anticipate then thanks for having, 
a first or a second time, brought it befoie them As it 

is, believing that, to open-minded truth-seeking men, the 
deliberate woids of an open-minded truth-seeking man can 
in no case be wholly unintelligible, nor the woids of such 
a man as Goethe indiffeient, we have transcribed it for then 
peiusal If we induce them to turn to the original, and 
study this in its completeness, with so much else that en^ irons 
it and beais on it, they will thank us still more To oui 
own judgment at least, there is a fine and pure significance in 
this whole delineation such phiases even as the ‘ Sanctuary 
of Sorrow,’’ the ^ divine depth of Soriow,’ have of themselves 
a pathetic wisdom for us , as indeed a tone of devoutness, of 
calm, mild, piiest-like dignity peivades the whole In a 
time like ours, it is laie to see, in the writings of cultivated 
men, any opinion whatever bearing any maik of sincerity on 
such a subject as this yet it is and continues the highest 
subject, and they that aie highest are most fit for studying 

it, and helping others to study it 

Goethe’’s Wanderjahre was published in his seventy-second 
year, Welter in his twenty-fifth thus in passing between 
these two works, and over Met^ters Lehrjahre^ which stands 
nearly midway, we have glanced over a space of almost fifty 
years, including within them, of course, whatever was most 
important in his public or private history By means of 
these quotations, so diverse in their tone, we meant to make 
it visible that a great change had taken place in the moral 
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disposition of the man, a change fioni inwaid imprisonment, 
doubt and discontent, into freedom, belief and clear activity 
such a change as, in our opinion, must take place, moie oi 
less consciously, in every character that, especially in these 
times, attains to spiritual manhood , and in characteis 
possessing any thoughtfulness and sensibility, will seldom 
take place without a too painful consciousness, without bittei 
conflicts, in which the chaiacter itself is too often maimed 
and impoverished, and which end too often not in victory, 
but in defeat, or fatal compromise with the enemy Too 
often, we may well say , for though many gird on the harness, 
few bear it warrioi-like , still fewer put it off with triumph 
Among oui own poets, Byion was almost the only man we 
saw faithfully and manfully stiugglmg, to the end, in this 
cause , and he died while the victoiy was still doubtful, oi 
at best, only beginning to be gained We have already 
stated oui opinion, that Goethe’s success in this matter has 
been more complete than that of any other man in his age , 
nay, that, in the stiictest sense, he may almost be called the 
only one that has so succeeded On this ground, were it on 
no other, we have ventured to say, that his spiritual history 
and procedure must deserve attention , that his opinions, his 
cieations, his mode of thought, his whole picture of the world 
as it dwells within him, must to his contemporaries be an 
inquiry of no common mteiest, of an interest altogether 
peculiai, and not in this degiee exampled in existing litera- 
ture These things can be but imperfectly stated here, and 
must be left, not in a state of demonstration, but, at the 
utmost, of loose fluctuating probability , nevertheless, if 
inquired into, they will be found to have a precise enough 
meaning, and, as we believe, a highly important one 

For the rest, what soit of mind it is that has passed 
through this change, that has gained this victory , how rich 
and high a mind , how learned by study in all that is wisest, 
by experience m all that is ost complex, the brightest as 
well as the blackest, m man’s existence, gifted with what 
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insight, with what grace and power of utterance, we shall not 
for the present attempt discussing All these the reader will 
learn, who studies his writings with such attention as they 
meiit and by no other means Of Goethe’s dramatic, 
lyrical, didactic poems, in their thousandfold expressiveness, 
for they are full of expressiveness, we can here say nothing 
But in eveiy department of Literature, of Art ancient and 
modern, in many provinces of Science, we shall often eet 
him , and hope to have other occasions of estimating what, 
in these respects, we and all men owe hi 

Two cu’cumstances, meanwhile, we have remarked, which 
to us throw light on the nature of his original faculty for 
Poetry, and go far to convince us of the Mastery he has 
attained in that art these we may heie state briefly, foi the 
judgment of such as already know his wiitings, or the help 
of such as are beginning to know them The first is, his 
singularly emblematic intellect , his perpetual never-failing 
tendency to transform into shape^ into Z^, the opinion, the 
feeling that may dwell m him , which, in its widest sense, 
we leckon to be essentially the grand problem of the Poet 
We do not mean mere metaphor and rhetorical trope these 
are but the exterior concern, often but the scaffolding of the 
edifice, which is to be built up (vathin our thoughts) by 
means of them In allusions, in similitudes, though no one 
known to us is happier, many are more copious, than Goethe 
But we find this faculty of his in the very essence of his 
intellect , and trace it alike in the quiet cunning epigram, 
the allegoiy, the quaint device, reminding us of some Quarles 
01 Bunyan , and in the Faicsts^ the Tassos^ the Mignons^ 
which in their pure and genuine personality, ay almost 
lemind us of the Aotels and Hamlets of Shakspeare Every- 
thing has form, everything has visual existence , the poet’s 
imagination todies forth the forms of things unseen, his pen 
turns them to shape This, as a natural endowment, exists 
in Goethe, we conceive, to a very high degree 

The other characteristic of his mind, which proves to us 
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his acquired masteiy in ait, as this shows us the extent of 
his oiiginal capacity for it, is his wondeiful vaiiety, nay, 
universality , his entire freedom from Mannerism We read 
Goethe for years, before we come to see wherein the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of his undei standing, of his disposition, 
even of his way of wilting, consists It seems quite a simple 
style that of his , lemarkable chiefly for its calmness, its 
perspicuity, m short its commonness , and yet it is the most 
uncommon of all styles we feel as if eveiy one might imitate 
it, and yet it is inimitable As hard is it to discover in his 
writings, — though there also, as in eveiy man’s writings, the 
character of the writer must lie recorded, — what sort of 
spiritual construction he has, what are his temper, his affec- 
tions, his individual specialities For all lives freely within 
him Philina and Clarchen, Mephistopheles and Mignon, are 
alike indifferent, or alike dear to him ; he is of no sect or 
caste he seems not this man, or that man, but a man We 
reckon this to be the characteiistic of a Master m Art of any 
sort , and true especially of all great Poets How true is it 
of Shakspeaie and Homer * Who knows, or can figure what 
the Man Shakspeare was, by the first, by the twentieth, 
perusal of his works ^ He is a Voice coming to us from the 
Land of Melody his old brick dwellingplace, in the mere 
earthly buigh of Stratford-on-Avon, offers us the most in- 
explicable enigma And what is Homer in the Ihas ? He 
IS THE WITNESS , he has seen, and he reveals it , we hear and 
believe, but do not behold him. Now compare, with these 
two Poets, any other two , not of equal genius, for there are 
none such, but of equal sincerity, who wrote as earnestly, and 
from the heart, like the . Take, foi instance, Jean Paul 
and Lord Byron The good Richter begins to show himself, 
in his broad, assive, kindly, quaint significance, before we 
have read many pages of even his slightest work , and to the 
last, he paints himself much better than his subject Byron 
may also be said to have painted nothing else than himself, 
be his subject what it might Yet as a test for the culture 
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of a Poet, m his poetical capacity, foi his pretensions to 
mastery and completeness in his ait, we cannot but reckon 
this among the surest Tried by this, there is no living 
writer that approaches within many degiees of Goethe 

Thus, it would seem, we consider Goethe to be a iichly 
educated Poet, no less than a iichly educated Man , a mastei 
both of Humanity and of Poetiy , one to whom Experience 
has given tiue wisdom, and the ^Melodies Eternal’ a peifect 
utterance for his wisdom Of the particular form which this 
humanity, this wisdom has assumed, of his opinions, char- 
acter, peisonality, — for these, with whatever difficulty, aie and 
must be decipheiable in his wiitmgs, — we had much to say 
but this also we must decline In the piesent state of matteis, 
to speak adequately would be a task too hard foi us, and one 
in which our leaders could affoid little help, nay, in which 
many of them might take little inteiest Meanwhile, we have 
found a biief cuisoiy sketch on this subject, already wiitten 
in our language some paits of it, by way of preparation, we 
shall here tianscribe It is wiitten by a piofessed admirer of 
Goethe, nay, as might almost seem, by a grateful learner, 
whom he had taught, whom he had helped to lead out of 
spiiitual obstruction, into peace and light. Making due 
allowance for all this, theie is little in the paper that we 
object to 

^In Goethe’s mind/ observes he, ^the first aspect that stakes ns is 
its calmness, then its beauty, a deepei inspection leveals to us its 
vastness and unmeasuied strength This man rules, and is not luled 
The stern and fiery eneigies of a most passionate soul lie silent in the 
centie of his being, a tiembling sensibility has been inuied to stand, 
without flinching or murmur, the shaipest trials Nothing outward, 
nothing inward, shall agitate or contiol him The brightest and most 
capiicious fancy, the most piexcmgand mquisitive intellect, the wildest 
and deepest imagination , the highest thiills of joy, the bitterest pangs 
of sorrow all these aie his, he is not theiis While he moves every 
heart from its steadfastness, his own is fiim and still the words that 
seaich mto the inmost recesses of oui nature, he pionounces with a tone 
of coldness and equanimity , in the deepest pathos he weeps not, or his 
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teais aie like watei trickling- fiom a lock of adamant He is king of 
himself and of his world, noi does he lule it like a vulgai gi eat man, 
like a Napoleon or Chailes the Tvvelfth, hy the mere biute exeition of 
his will, giounded on no piinciple, oi on a false one his faculties and 
feelings aie not fetteied or piostiated undei the non sway of Passion, 
but led and guided m kindly union under the mild sway of Reason, 
as the fierce primeval elements of Chaos weie stilled at the coming of 
Light, and bound togethei, under its soft vestuie, into a glorious and 
beneficent Cieation 

^This is the true Rest of man, the dim aim of eveiy human soul, 
the full attainment of only a chosen few It comes not unsought to 
any, but the wise aie wise because they think no pi ice too high for it 
Goethe's inwaid home has been reared by slow and laboiious effoits , but 
it stands on no hollow oi deceitful basis for his peace is not fiom blind- 
ness, but fiom clear vision; not fiom uncertain hope of alteiation, but 
from suie insight into what cannot altei His world seems once to have 
been desolate and baleful as that of the darkest sceptic but he has 
coveied it anew with beauty and solemnity, derived fiom deepei sources, 
over which Doubt can have no sway He has inquired feailessly, and 
fearlessly searched out and denied the False , but he has not foi gotten, 
what IS equally essential and infinitely haidei, to search out and admit 
the Tiue His heart is still full of waimth, though his head is cleai and 
cold, the woild foi him is still full of giandeur, though he clothes it 
with no false colours , his fellow-cieatuies aie still objects of leverence 
and love, though then basenesses aie plainer to no eye than to his To 
reconcile these contradictions is the task of all good men, each foi him- 
self, in his own way and manner , a task which, m oui age, is encom- 
passed with difi&culties peculiar to the time , and which Goethe seems 
to have accomplished with a success that few can iival A mind so m 
unity with itself, even though it weie a poor and small one, would ariesfc 
our attention, and win some kind legaid from us, but when this mind 
ranks among the strongest and most complicated of the species, it 
becomes a sight full of inteiest, a study full of deep mstruction 

^Such a mind as Goethe's is the fiuit not only of a loyal endowment 
by Nature, but also of a culture proportionate to her bounty In 
Goethe’s oiiginal form of spiiit we discein the highest gifts of manhood, 
without any deficiency of the lower he has an eye and a heart equally 
for the sublime, the common, and the ridiculous , the elements at once 
of a poet, a thinkei, and a wit Of his culture we have often spoken 
already, and it deserves again to be held up to piaise and imitation 
This, as he himself unostentatiously confesses, has been the soul of all 
his conduct, the gieat enterprise of his life , and few that understand 
him will be apt to deny that he has prospered As a writer, Ins resources 
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have been accumulated fiom nearly all the piovmces of human intellect 
and activity , and he has trained himself to use these complicated instru- 
ments with a light expeitness which we might have admired m the 
professor of a solitary department Fieedom^ and grace^ and smiling 
earnestness are the characteristics of his woiks the mattter of them 
flows along m chaste abundance^ in the softest combination , and their 
style IS referred to by native ciitics as the highest specimen of the 
Geiman tongue 

* * * -v * 

^But Goethe’s culture as a wiitei is peihaps less remaikable than his 
culture as a man He has learned not in head only^ but also in heait , 
not fiom Art and Liteiature^ but also by action and passion^ in the 
lugged school of Expeiience K asked what was the grand characteiistic 
of his wiitmgs^ we should not say knowledge, but wisdom A mind 
that has seen, and suffered, and done, speaks to us of what it h tried 
and conqueied A gay dehneation will give us notice of dark and 
toilsome experiences, of business done m the great deep of the spirit , a 
maxim, tinial to the caieless eye, will use with light and solution ovei 
long perplexed peiiods of oui own history It is thus that heait sneaks 
to heait, that the life of one man becomes a possession to all Ileie is 
a mind of the most subtle and tumultuous elements , but it is governed in 
peaceful diligence, and its impetuous and etheieal faculties work softly 
togethei for good and noble ends Goethe may be called a Philosopher , 
foi he loves and has piactised as a man the wisdom which as a poet 
he mculcates Composuie and cheerful seiiousness seem to breathe over 
all his chaiacter There is no whmmg ovei human woes it is under- 
stood that we must simply all stiive to alleviate or remove them Theie 
IS no noisy battling for opimons , but a peiseveiing effoit to make Tiuth 
lovely, and recommend hei, by a thousand avenues, to the hearts of ail 
men Of his personal manners we can easily believe the univeisal 
report, as often given in the way of censuie as of praise, that he is a 
man of consummate breeding and the stateliest presence for an air of 
polished tolerance, of couitly, we might almost say, majestic lepose and 
seiene humanity, is visible thioughout his woiks In no line of them 
does he speak with asperity of any man, scarcely ever even of a thing 
He knows the good, and loves it, he knows the bad and hateful, and 
rejects it , but in neither case with violence his love is calm and active , 
his rejection is implied, rather than pronounced, meek and gentle, 
though we see that it is thorough, and never to be revoked The 
noblest and the basest he not only seems to comprehend, but to 
personate and body foith m their most secret lineaments hence actions 
and opinions appear to him as they are, with all the ciicumstances which 
extenuate or endear them to the hearts where they oiiginated and aie 
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entertained This also is the spuit of oui Shakspeare^ and perhaps of 
every great diamatic poet Shakspeaie is no sectaiian^ to all he deals 
with equity and mercy, because he knows all, and his heart is wide 
enough for all In his mind the world is a whole , he figuies it as 
Providence governs it, and to him it is not stiange that the sun should 
he caused to shine on the evil and the good, and the rain to fall on the 
just and the unjust * 

Considered as a transient far-ofF view of Goethe in his 
personal character, all this, frona the writer's peculiar point 
of vision, may have its tiue grounds, and wears at least the 
aspect of sincerity. We may also quote something of what 
follows on Goethe's character as a poet and thinkei, and the 
contrast he exhibits in this respect with another celebrated 
and now altogether European author 

^Goethe,’ observes this Ciitic, ^has been called the German 
Voltaire '' , but it is a name which does him wrong and describes him ill 
Except in the coiiespondmg variety of their pui suits and knowledge, 
in which, perhaps, it does Voltaire wrong, the two cannot be compaied 
Goethe is all, oi the best of all, that Voltaiie vas, and he is much that 
Voltaiie did not dream of To say nothing of his dignified and truthful 
chaiacter as a man, he belongs, as a thinker and a wiiter, to a fai highei 
class than this enfant gate da monde qfil gdta He is not a questionei 
and a despisei, but a teachei and a leverencer , not a destroyer, but a 
builder-up , not a wit only, but a wise man Of him Montesquieu could 
not have said, with even epigiammatic truth 11 a plus que persomie 
V esprit que tout le monde a Voltaire is the ckherest of all past and piesent 
men , but a great man is something moie, and this he surely was not ’ 

Whether this epigram, which we have seen in some 
Biographical Dictionary, leally belongs to Montesquieu, we 
know not , but it does seem to us not wholly inapplicable to 
Voltaire, and at all events, highly expressive of an important 
distinction among men of talent generally In fact, the 
popular man, and the man of true, at least of great origin- 
ality, are seldom one and the same , we suspect that, till 
after a long stiuggle on the pait of the latter, they are never 
so Reasons are obvious enough The popular man stands 
on our own level, or a hairsbreadth higher , he shows us a 
truth which ve can see without shifting our piesent Intel- 
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lectual position This is a highly convenient arrangement 
The oiiginal man, again, stands above us, he wishes to 
wiench us fiom our old fixtures, and elevate us to a higher 
and clearei level but to quit our old fixtures, especially if 
we have sat in them with moderate comfort for some scoie 
or two of yeais, is no such easy business , accordingly we 
demur, we resist, we even give battle , we still suspect that 
he IS above us, but tiy to peisuade ourselves (Laziness and 
Vanity earnestly assenting) that he is below For is it not 
the very essence of such a man that he be new ? And who 
will warrant us that, at the same time, he shall only be an 
intensation and continuation of the oM, which in general, is 
what we long and look foi ^ No one can warrant us And, 
gi anting him to be a man of leal genius, real depth, and 
that speaks not till aftei earnest meditation, what sort 'of 
a philosophy weie his, could zoe estimate the length, bieadth 
and thickness of it at a single glance ? And when did Criti- 
cism give two glances ^ Criticism, theiefore, opens on such a 
man its gieatei and its lesser batteries, on eveiy side he has 
no secuiity but to go on disregarding it , and ^ in the end,’ 
says Goethe, ^ Criticism itself comes to relish that method ’ 
But now let a speaker of the other class come foiwaid , one 
of those men that ^ have more than any one, the opinion which 
all men have ’ ’ No soonei does he speak, than all and sundry 
of us feel as if we had been wishing to speak that veiy thing, 
as if we ourselves might have spoken it, and forthwith lesounds 
fiom the united universe a celebration of that surprising feat 
What clearness, brilliancy, justness, penetration * Who can 
doubt that this man is right, when so many thousand votes are 
ready to back him ^ Doubtless, he is light , doubtless, he is a 
clevei man , and his piaise will long be in all the Magazines 
Clevei men aie good, but they aie not the best ^The 
instiuction they can give us is like baked bread, savoury and 
satisfying foi a single day ’ , but, unhappily, ^ flour cannot be 
sown, and seed-corn ought not to be giound ’ We pioceed 
with oui Clitic in his contrast of Goethe with Voltaiie 
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^As poets^^ continues ^the two live not m the same hemispheie, 
not in the same woild Of Voltaire’s poetiy^ it were blindness to deny 
the polished^ intellectual vigour^ the logical symmetiy^ the flashes that 
from time to time give it the colour^, if not the waimth^ of fiie but it is 
in a far othei sense than this that Goethe is a poet , in a sense of which 
the Fiench liteiatuie has never afiorded any example We may venture 
to say of him^ that his province is high and peculiai , highei than any 
poet but himself, for several generations, has so far succeeded m, 
perhaps even has steadfastly attempted In reading Goethe’s poetiy, it 
perpetually strikes us that we are reading the poetry of our own day and 
generation No demands are made on oui ciedulity, the light, the 
science, the scepticism of our age, is not hid fiom us He does not deal 
in antiquated mythologies, or ring changes on traditional y poetic 
foims , there are no supernal, no infernal influences, — for Faust is an 
apparent, rather than a real exception , — but thei e is the barren prose of 
the nineteenth century, the vulgar life which we aie all leading, and it 
starts into stiange beauty in his hands, and we pause in delighted 
wondei to behold the flowerage of poesy blooming in that paiched and 
rugged soil This is the end of his Mignons and Haipers, of his 
Hermanns and Meisteos Poetiv, as he views it, exists not in time or 
place, but in the spiiit of man , and Art with Nature is now to perform 
for the poet what Nature alone pei formed of old The divinities and 
demons, the witches, spectres and fairies, aie vanished from the world, 
never again to be lecailed but the Imagination, which created these, 
still lives, and will forever live, m man’s soul , and can again poui its 
wizaid light ovei the Unnerse, and summon forth enchantments as 
lonely 01 impiessive, and which its sistei faculties will not contiadict 
To say that Goethe has accomplished all this, would be to say that his 
genius is greatei than was ever given to any man for if it was a high 
and gloiious mind, oi lathei senes of minds, that peopled the first ages 
with their peculiar foims of poetry, it must be a series of minds much 
higher and moie glorious that shall so people the present The angels 
and demons that can lay prostiate our heaits in the nineteenth century, 
must be of another and moie cunning fashion than those who subdued 
us in the ninth To have attempted, to have begun this enteipiise, may 
be accounted the greatest praise That Goethe evei meditated it, in the 
foim heie set foith, we have no diiect evidence but, indeed, such is 
the end and aim of high poetry at all times and seasons , for the fiction 
of the poet is not falsehood, but the purest truth , and, if he would lead 
captive our whole being, not lest satisfied with a part of it, he must 
addiess us on interests that aie, not that weie ouis, and in a dialect 
which finds a response, and not a contradiction, within our bosoms 


^ Wilhelm Meister^s App enticeship and Travels (Cent Ed ) vol i , p 28 
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Here, howevei, we must terminate our pilferings or open 
robberies, and bring these straggling lucubrations to a close 
In the extiacts we have given, m the remarks made on them 
and on the subject of them, we are aware that we have held 
the attitude of admirers and pleadeis neither is it unknown 
to us that the critic is, in virtue of his ofSce, a judge, and 
not an advocate , sits theie, not to do favour, but to dispense 
justice, which in most cases will involve blame as well as 
praise But we are firm believeis in the maxim that, foi 
all right judgment of any man or thing, it is useful, nay, 
essential, to see his good qualities before pronouncing on his 
bad This maxim is so clear to ourselves, that, in respect 
to poetiy at least, we almost think we could make it clear 
to other men In the first place, at all events, it is a much 
shallowei and more ignoble occupation to detect faults than 
to discover beauties The ^ ciitic fly,’ if it do but alight on 
any plinth or single cormce of a brave stately building, shall 
be able to declare, with its half-inch vision, that here is a 
speck, and there an inequality, that, in fact, this and the 
other individual stone are nowise as they should be , foi all 
this the ^ critic fly ’ will be sufficient but to take-in the fan 
lelations of the Whole, to see the building as one object, to 
estimate its purpose, the adjustment of its parts, and their 
harmonious cooperation towards that purpose, will require the 
eye and the mind of a Vitrmius or a Palladio But farthei, 
the faults of a poem, or other piece of art, as we view them at 
first, will by no means continue unaltered when we view them 
after due and final investigation Let us consider what we 
mean by a fault By the woid fault we designate something 
that displeases us, that contiadicts us But here the question 
might arise Who are we ^ This fault displeases, contradicts 
tis , so far IS cleai , and had we^ had /, and my pleasure and 
confirmation been the chief end of the poet, then doubtless he 
has failed in that end, and his fault remains a fault irremedi- 
ably, and without defence But who shall say whethei such 
really was his object, whether such ought to have been his 
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object^ And if it was not, and ought not to have been, 
what becomes of the fault ? It must hang altogether un- 
decided , we as yet know nothing of it , perhaps it may not 
be the poet’s, but our own fault , perhaps it may be no fault 
whatever To see rightly into this matter, to determine with 
any infallibility, whether what we call a fault 'is in very deed 
a fault, we must previously have settled two points, neither 
of which may be so readily settled First, we must have 
made plain to ourselves what the poet’s aim really and truly 
was, how the task he had to do stood before his own eye, 
and how far, with such means as it afforded him, he has 
fulfilled it Secondly, we must have decided whether and 
how far this aim, this task of his, accorded, — not with 
and our individual crotchets, and the crotchets of our little 
senate where we give or take the law, — but with human 
nature, and the nature of things at large , with the universal 
principles of poetic beauty, not as they stand TOitten in our 
test-books, but in the hearts and imaginations of all men. 
Does the answer in either case come out unfavourable ; was 
there an inconsistency between the means and the end, a dis- 
cordance between the end and truth, there is a fault was 
there not, there is no fault 

Thus it would appear that the detection of faults, provided 
they be faults of any depth and consequence, leads us of itself 
into that region where also the higher beauties of the piece, 
if it have any true beauties, essentially reside In fact accord- 
ing to our view, no man can pronounce dogmatically, with 
even a chance of being right, on the faults of a poem, till he 
has seen its very last and highest beauty , the last in becom- 
ing visible to any one, which few ever look after, which indeed 
in most pieces it were very vain to look after , the beauty of 
the poem as a Whole, in the stnct sense , the clear view of 
it as an indivisible Unity , and whether it has grown up 
naturally from the general soil of Thought, and stands there 
like a thousand-yeais Oak, no leaf, no bough superfluous , or 
IS nothing but a pasteboard Tree, cobbled together out of 
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size and waste- papei and water-colours, altogether uncon- 
nected with the soil of Thought, except by mere juxtaposi- 
tion, 01 at best united with it by some decayed stump and 
dead loughs^ which the more cunning Decoratiomst (as in 
your Historic Novel) may have selected for the basis and 
suppoit of his agglutinations It is true, most readers judge 
of a poem by pieces, they praise and blame by pieces , it is a 
common piactice, and for most poems and most readeis may 
be perfectly sujfficient. yet we would ad\ise no man to follow 
this piactice, who traces in himself even the slightest capa- 
bility of following a bettei one , and, if possible, we would 
advise him to practise only on worthy subjects , to lead few 
poems that will not bear being studied as well as read 

That Goethe has his faults cannot be doubtful , for we 
believe it was ascertained long ago that theie is no man free 
from them Neither are we ourselves without some glimmer- 
ing of certain actual limitations and inconsistencies by which 
he too, as he really lives and iviites and is, may be hemmed- 
in , winch beset him too, as they do meaner men , which show 
us that he too is a son of Eve But to exhibit these before 
our readers, in the present state of matters, we should reckon 
no easy labour, were it to be adequately, to be justly done , 
and done anyhow, no profitable one Better is it we should 
first study him , bettei to ^ see the great man before attempt- 
ing to oversee him ’ We are not ignorant that certain objec- 
tions against Goethe already float vaguely in the English 
mind, and here and there, according to occasion, have even 
come to utterance these, as the study of him proceeds, we 
shall hold ourselves ready, in due season, to discuss , but for 
the present we must beg the reader to believe, on our word, 
that we do not reckon them unanswerable, nay, that we reckon 
them in general the most answerable things in the world , and 
things which even a little increase of knowledge will not fail 
to answer without other help 

For furthering such increase of knowledge on this matter, 
may we beg the reader to accept two small pieces of advice* 
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which we ourselves have found to be of use m studying 
Goethe* They seem applicable to the study of Foieign 
Liteiatuie generally, indeed to the study of all Literatme 
that deserves the name 

The fiist IS, nowise to suppose that Poetry is a superficial, 
cursory business, which may be seen thiough to the veiy 
bottom, so soon as one inclines to cast his eye on it We 
reckon it the falsest of all maxims, that a true Poem can be 
adequately tasted, can be judged of ^as men judge of a 
dinner,’ by some internal tongue^ that shall decide on the 
matter at once and irievocably Of the poetiy which sup- 
plies spouting-clubs, and circulates in circulating libiaiies, we 
speak not heie That is quite another species , which has 
circulated, and will ciiculate, and ought to circulate, in all 
times , but for the study of which no man is required to give 
rules, the rules being already given by the thing itself We 
speak of that Poetry which Masters write, which aims not at 
^ furnishing a languid mind with fantastic shows and indolent 
emotions,’ but at mcoiporating the everlasting Reason of man 
in forms visible to his Sense, and suitable to it and of this 
we say, that to know it is no slight task , but lather that, 
being the essence of all science, it lequires the purest of all 
study for knowing it ‘ What » ’ cues the reader, ^ are we to 
study Poetry ? To pore over it as we do over Fluxions ^ ’ 
Reader, it depends upon your object if you want only amuse- 
ment, choose your book, and }ou get along, without study, 
excellently well ^ But is not Shakspeare plain, visible to the 
very bottom, without study?’ cries he Alas, no, gentle 
Reader , we cannot think so ; we do not find that he is visible 
to the very bottom even to those that profess the study of 
him It has been oui lot to lead some criticisms on Shak- 
speaie, and to hear a great many, but for most part they 
amounted to no such ‘ visibility ’ Volumes we have seen that 
were simply one huge Interjection printed over three hundred 
pages Nine-tenths of oui ciitics have told us little more of 
Shakspeare than what honest Franz Horn says our neighbours 
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used to tell of him, ‘that he was a great spirit, and stept 
majestically along’ Johnson’s Preface, a sound and solid 
piece for its purpose, is a complete exception to this rule, 
and, so far as we remember, the only complete one Students 
of poetry admire Shakspeare in their tenth year , but go on 
admiring him more and more, understanding him ore and 
more, till their threescore-and-tenth Grotius said, he read 
Terence otherwise than boys do ‘ Happy contractedness of 
youth,’ adds Goethe, ‘ nay, of men in general , that at all 
mo ents of their existence they can look upon themselves as 
complete , and inquire neither after the True nor the False, 
nor the High nor the Deep , but simply aftei what is propor- 
tioned to themselves ’ 

Our second advice we shall state in few words It is, to 
remembei that a Foreigner is no Englishman , that in judging 
a foreign work, it is not enough to ask whether it is suitable 
to our modes^ but whether it is suitable to foreign wants ^ 
above all, whether it is suitable to %tself The fairness, the 
necessity of this can need no demonstration , yet how often 
do we find it, in practice, altogether neglected ’ We could 
fancy we saw some Bond-street Tailor criticising the costume 
of an ancient Greek, censuring the highly improper cut of 
collar and lapel, lamenting, indeed, that collar and lapel 
were nowhere to be seen He pronounces the costume, easily 
and decisivelj, to be a barbarous one to know whether it 

a barbarous one, and how barbarous, the judgment of a 
Winkelmann might be required, and he would find it hard to 
give a judgment For the questions set before the two were 
radically diflPeient The Fraction asked himself How will 
this look m Almack’s, and before Lord Mahogany? The 
Winkelmann asked himself. How will this look in the 
Universe, and before the Creator of Man ? 

Whether these remarks of ours may do anything to forward 
a right appreciation of Goethe in this country, we know not , 
neither do we reckon this last result to be of any vital import- 
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ance Yet must we believe that, m recommending Goethe, 
we are doing our part to recommend a truei study of Poetiy 
itself, and happy were we to fancy that any efforts of ouis 
could promote such an object Promoted, attained it will be, 
as we believe, by one means and another A deeper feeling 
for Art is abroad over Europe , a purer, more earnest purpose 
in the study, m the practice of it In this influence we too 
must paiticipate the time will come when our own ancient 
noble Literature will be studied and felt, as well as talked 
of , when Dilettantism will give place to Criticism in respect 
of it ; and vague wondei end in clear knowledge, in sincere 
revel ence, and, what were best of all, in heaity emulation 
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In the modern arrangements of society^ it is no uncommon 
thing that a man of genius must, like Butler, ^ ask for bread 
and receive a stone’, for, in spite of our grand maxim of 
supply and demand, it is by no means the highest excellence 
that men are most forward to lecogmse The mventoi of a 
spinning-jenny is pietty sure of his reward in his own day , 
but the wiiter of a tiue poem, like the apostle of a true 
religion, is nearly as sure of the contrary We do not know 
whether it is not an aggravation of the injustice, that there 
IS generally a posthumous letribution Robert Burns, in the 
course of Nature, might yet have been living , but his short 
life was spent in toil and penury , and he died, in the pri e 
of his manhood, miserable and neglected and yet already a 
brave mausoleum shines over his dust, and more than one 
splendid monument has been reared in other places to his 
fame , the street where he languished in poveity is called by 
his name , the highest peisonages in our literature have been 
pioud to appeal as his commentators and admirers , and here 
is the sixth narrative of his L\fe that has been given to the 
world * 

Mr Lockhart thinks it necessary to apologise for this new 
attempt on such a subject but his leaders, we believe, will 
leadily acquit him , or, at worst, will censure only the per- 
foimance of his task, not the choice of it The character of 
Bums, indeed, is a theme that cannot easily become either 

^ Edinburgh Review, No 96 — The Life of Rohe'it Burns By J G. 

Lockhart, LL B Edinburgh, 1828 
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trite or exhausted , and will probably gain rather than lose 
in its dimensions by the distance to which it is removed by 
Time No man, it has been said, is a hero to his valet , and 
this IS probably true , but the fault is at least as likely to be 
rthe valet’s as the hero'’s For it is certain, that to the vulgar 
eye few things are wonderful that are not distant It is 
difficult for men to believe that the man, the mere man whom 
they see, nay, perhaps painfully feel, toiling at their side 
through the poor jostlings of existence, can be made of finer 
clay than themselves Suppose that some dining acquaint- 
ance of Sir Thomas Lucy’s, and neighbour of John a Combe’s, 
had snatched an hour oi two from the pieservation of his 
game, and written us a Life of Shakspeare * What disserta- 
tions should we not have had, — ^not on Hamlet and The 
Tempest^ but on the wool-trade, and deer-stealing, and the 
libel and vagrant laws , and how the Poacher became a 
Player, and how Sir Thomas and Mi John had Christian 
bowels, and did not push him to extremities * In like 
manner, we believe, with lespect to Burns, that till the 
companions of his pilgrimage, the Honourable Excise Com- 
missioners, and the Gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt, and 
the Dumfries Aristocracy, and all the Squiies and Eails, 
equally with the Ayi Writers, and the New and Old Light 
Clergy, whom he had to do with, shall have become invisible 
in the darkness of the Past, or visible only by light borrowed 
fiom his juxtaposition, it will be difficult to measure him by 
any true standard, or to estimate what he leally was and did, 
in the eighteenth century, for his country and the world It 
will be difficult, we say ; but still a fan problem for literary 
historians , and repeated attempts will give us repeated 
approximations 

His former Biogiaphers have done something, no doubt, 
but by no means a great deal, to assist us Dr Currie and 
Mr Walker, the pimcipal of these writers, have both, we 
think, mistaken one essentially important thing Their own 
and the world’s true relation to their authoi, and the style 
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in which it became such men to think and to speak of such a 
man. Dr Cuirie loved the poet truly , more perhaps than 
he avowed to his readers, or even to himself, yet he every- 
where mtioduces him with a certain patronising, apologetic 
air , as if the polite public might think it strange and half 
unwarrantable that he, a man of science, a scholar and gentle- 
man, should do such honoui to a rustic In all this, however, 
we readily admit that his fault was not want of love, but 
weakness of faith , and regiet that the first and kindest of all 
our poet’s biographers should not have seen farther, or believed 
more boldly what he saw Mr Walker offends more deeply 
in the same kind and both err alike in presenting us with 
a detached catalogue of his several supposed attiibutes, virtues 
and vices, instead of a delineation of the lesultmg charactei 
as a living unity This, however, is not painting a portiait , 
but gauging the length and breadth of the several featuies, 
and jotting down their dimensions in arithmetical cipheis 
Nay, it IS not so much as that for we are yet to leain by 
what arts or instiuments the mind could be so measuied and 
gauged 

Mr Lockhart, we are happy to say, has avoided both these 
errors He uniformly treats Bums as the high and remarkable 
man the public voice has now pronounced him to be and 
m delineating him, he has avoided the method of separate 
generalities, and rather sought for characteristic incidents, 
habits, action^, sayings , in a word, for aspects which exhibit 
the whole man, as he looked and lived among his fellows 
The book accordingly, with all its deficiencies, gives more 
insight, we think, into the true character of Bums, than any 
piior biography . though, being written on the very populai 
and condensed scheme of an article foi Constalle^s Miscellany^ 
it has less depth than we could have wished and expected 
fiom a wiiter of such power, and contains rathei moie, and 
more multifarious quotations than belong of right to an 
original production Indeed, Mr Lockhart’s own writing is 
generally so good, so clear, direct and nervous, that we seldom 
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wish to see it making place for anothei man’s However, the 
spirit of the work is throughout candid, tolerant and anxiously 
conciliating , compliments and praises are liberally distributed, 
on all hands, to great and s all , and, as Mr Morris Birkbeck 
observes of the society in the backwoods of America, ^the 
courtesies of polite life are never lost sight of for a moment ’ 
But there are better things than these in the volume; and 
we can safely testify, not only that it is easily and pleasantly 
lead a first time, but may even be without difficulty read 
again 

Nevertheless, we are far from thinking that the problem of 
Burns's Biogiaphy has yet been adequately solved We do 
not allude so much to deficiency of facts or docu ents, — 
though of these we are still every day receiving some fresh 
accession, — as to the limited and imperfect application of 
the to the gieat end of Biography Our notions upon this 
subject ay peihaps appear extravagant , but if an individual 
IS really of consequence enough to ha\e his hfe and chaiactei 
recorded for public remembrance, we have always been of 
opinion that the public ought to be made acquainted with 
all the inward spiings and lelations of his character. How 
did the world and man’s life, from his particular position, 
represent themselves to his mind^ How did coexisting 
circumstances modify him from without , how did he odify 
these from within ^ With what endeavours and what efficacy 
rule over them , with what resistance and what suffering sink 
under them ^ In one woid, what and how produced was the 
effect of society on him, what and how produced was his 
effect on society ^ He who should answer these questions, in 
regard to any individual, would, as we believe, furnish a model 
of peifection m Biography Few individuals, indeed, can 
deserve such a study, and many lives will be written, and, 
for the gratification of innocent curiosity, ought to be written, 
and read and forgotten, which are not m this sense btographes. 
But Burns, if we mistake not, is one of these few individuals , 
and such a study, at least with such a lesult, he has not yet 
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obtained Our own contributions to it, we are aware, can be 
but scanty and feeble , but we offer them with good-will, and 
trust they may meet with acceptance from those they are 
intended for 

Burns first came upon the world as a prodigy , and was, in 
that character, entertained by it, in the usual fashion, with 
loud, vague, tumultuous wonder, speedily subsiding into censure 
and neglect , till his early and most mournful death again 
awakened an enthusiasm for him, which, especially as there 
was now nothing to be done, and much to be spoken, has 
prolonged itself even to our own time It is true, the ^ nine 
days’ have long since elapsed, and the veiy continuance of 
this clamour proves that Burns was no vulgar wonder Ac- 
cordingly, even in sober judgments, where, as years passed by, 
he has come to rest moie and more exclusively on his own 
intrinsic merits, and may now be well-nigh shorn of that 
casual radiance, he appears not only as a true Biitish poet, 
but as one of the most considerable British men of the 
eighteenth century Let it not be objected that he did 
little He did much, if we consider where and how If the 
work perfoimed was s all, we must remember that he had his 
very materials to discover , for the metal he worked in lay hid 
under the desert moor, where no eye but his had guessed its 
existence ; and we may almost say, that with his own hand he 
had to construct the tools for fashioning it For he found 
himself in deepest obscurity, without help, without instruction, 
without model, or with models only of the meanest sort 
An educated man stands, as it weie, in the midst of a bound- 
less arsenal and magazine, filled with all the weapons and 
engines which man’s skill has been able to devise from the 
earliest time, and he works, accordingly, with a strength 
borrowed from all past ages How different is /m state who 
stands on the outside of that stoiehouse, and feels that its 
gates must be stormed, or remain forever shut against him ^ 
His eans are the commonest and rudest, the mere work 
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done IS no measure of his stiength A dwaif behind his 
steam-engine may remove mountains , but no dwarf will hew 
them down with a pickaxe , and he must be a Titan that 
hurls them abioad with his arms 

It IS m this last shape that Burns piesents himself Born 
in an age the most prosaic Britain had yet seen, and in a 
condition the most disadvantageous, where his mind, if it 
accomplished aught, must accomplish it under the pressure of 
continual bodily toil, nay, of penury and desponding appre- 
hension of the worst evils, and with no furtherance but such 
knowledge as dwells in a poor man’s hut, and the rhymes of a 
Ferguson oi Ramsay foi his standard of beauty, he sinks not 
under all these impediments thiough the fogs and darkness of 
that obscure legion, his lynx eye discerns the true relations of 
the world and human life , he grows into intellectual strength, 
and tiains hi self into intellectual expertness Impelled by 
the expansive movement of his own irrepressible soul, he 
stiuggles forw’'ard into the general view, and with haughty 
modesty lays down before us, as the fruit of his labour, a gift, 
which Time has now pronounced imperishable Add to all 
this, that his darksome drudging childhood and youth was by 
far the kindliest era of his whole life , and that he died m 
his thirty-seventh year and then k. If it be strange that 
his poems are imperfect, and of small extent, or that his 
gemus attained no mastery in its art ? Alas, his Sun shone 
as through a tropical tornado , and the pale Shadow of Death 
eclipsed it at noon f Shrouded m such baleful vapours, the 
genius of Burns was never seen in clear azuie splendour, 
enlightening the world but some beams fiom it did, by fits, 
pierce through , and it tinted those clouds with rainbow and 
orient colours, into a glory and sxern grandeui, which men 
silently gazed on with wonder and tears * 

We are anxious not to exaggerate , for it is exposition 
rather than admiration that our readers require of us here , 
and yet to avoid some tendency to that side is no easy matter. 
We love Burns, and we pity him , and love and pity aie 
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prone to magnify Criticism, it is sometimes thought, should 
be a cold business, we are not so sure of this; but, at all 
events, our concern with Burns is not exclusively that of 
Clitics True and genial as his poetry must appear, it is not 
chiefly as a poet, but as a an, that he interests and affects 
us He was often advised to write a tragedy time and 
means weie not lent him for this , but through life he enacted 
a tragedy, and one of the deepest We question whether the 
world has since witnessed so utterly sad a scene , whethei 
Napoleon himself, left to brawl with Sir Hudson Lowe, and 
perish on his rock ^ amid the elancholy main,’ presented to 
the leflecting mind such a ^spectacle of pity and fear’ as did 
this intimsically nobler, gentler and perhaps greatei soul, 
wasting itself away in a hopeless stiuggle with base entangle- 
ments, which coiled closei and closer round him, till only 
death opened him an outlet Conquerors are a class of men 
with whom, for most pait, the woild could well dispense, nor 
can the hard intellect, the unsympathising loftiness and high 
but selfish enthusiasm of such peisons inspire us in genera] 
with any affection, at best it may excite amazement, and 
their fall, like that of a pyramid, will be beheld with a certain 
sadness and awe But a true Poet, a man in whose heart 
resides some effluence of Wisdom, some tone of the ‘ Eternal 
Melodies,’ is the most piecious gift that can be bestowed on 
a generation we see in him a fieer, purei development of 
whatever is noblest in ourselves, his life is a rich lesson to 
us , and we mourn his death as that of a benefactor who 
loved and taught us 

Such a gift had Nature, m her bounty, bestowed on us in 
Robert Burns , but with queenlike indifference she cast it fiom 
her hand, like a thing of no moment , and it was defaced and 
torn asunder, as an idle bauble, before we recognised it To 
the ill-starred Burns was given the power of making man’s 
life more venerable, but that of wisely guiding his own life 
was not given Destiny, — ^for so in our ignorance we must 
speak, — ^his faults, the faults of others, proved too hard for 
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him , and that spiiit, which might have soared could it but 
have walked, soon sank to the dust, its gloiious faculties 
trodden under foot in the blossom , and died, we may almost 
say, without ever having lived And so kind and warm a 
soul , so full of inborn iiches, of love to all living and lifeless 
things f How his heart flows out in sympathy over universal 
Nature , and in her bleakest provinces discerns a beauty and 
a meaning ^ The ^ Daisy ’ falls not unheeded undei his 
ploughshare, nor the mined nest of that ^wee, cowering, 
timoious beastie,’ cast forth, after all its provident pains, to 
^ thole the sleety dribble and cianreuch cauld ’ The ^ hoai 
visage ’ of Winter delights him , he dwells with a sad and 
oft-returning fondness in these scenes of solemn desolation, 
but the voice of the tempest beco es an anthem to his ears , 
he loves to walk in the soundmg woods, for ^it laises his 
thoughts to Him that alkeih on the mngs of the wind ’ A 
true Poet-soul, for it needs but to be struck, and the sound 
it yields will be music > But observe him chiefly as he 
mingles with his brother men What warm, all -compre- 
hending fellow-feeling , what trustful, boundless love , what 
geneious exaggeration of the object loved > His lustic fiiend, 
his nut-brown maiden, are no longer mean and homely, but a 
hero and a queen, whom he prizes as the paragons of Eaiih 
The lough scenes of Scottish life, not seen by him in any 
Aicadian illusion, but in the rude contradiction, in the smoke 
and soil of a too harsh reality, are still lovely to him : Poverty 
is indeed his companion, but Lo\e also, and Courage, the 
si pie feelings, the worth, the nobleness, that dwell under 
the straw roof, are dear and venerable to his heart and 
thus over the lowest piovmces of man’s existence he pours 
the glory of his own soul ; and they rise, in shadow and sun- 
shine, softened and brightened into a beauty which other eyes 
discern not in the highest He has a just self-consciousness, 
which too often degenerates into pride, yet it is a noble 
pride, for defence, not for offence , no cold suspicious feeling, 
but a frank and social one The Peasant Poet bears himself, 
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we might say, like a King in exile he is cast among the low, 
and feels himself equal to the highest , yet he claims no rank, 
that none may be disputed to him The forward he can 
repel, the supercilious he can subdue , pretensions of wealth 
or ancestry are of no avail with him , there is a fire in that 
dark eye, under which the ^ insolence of condescension ’ cannot 
thrive In his abasement, in his extreme need, he forgets not 
for a moment the ajesty of Poetry and Manhood And 
yet, far as he feels himself above common en, he wanders 
not apart from them, but mixes warmly in their interests , 
nay, throws himself into their arms, and, as it were, entreats 
them to love him It is moving to see how, in his darkest 
despondency, this proud being still seeks relief from friend- 
ship , unbosoms himself, often to the unworthy , and, amid 
tears, strains to his glowing heart a heait that knows only 
the name of friendship And yet he was ^ quick to learn ’ , 
a man of keen vision, before whom common disguises afibided 
no concealment His understanding saw through the hollow- 
ness even of accomplished deceivers , but there was a generous 
credulity m his heart And so did our Peasant show himself 
among us , ^ a soul like an JEohan harp, in whose strings the 
vulgar wind, as it passed through them, changed itself into 
articulate melody.’ And this was he for whom the world 
found no fitter business than quarrelling with smugglers and 
vintners, computing excise-dues upon tallow, and gauging ale- 
barrels * In such toils was that mighty Spirit sorrowfully 
wasted and a hundred years may pass on, before another 
such is given us to waste 

All that remains of Bums, the Writings he has left, seem 
to us, as we hinted above, no more than a poor mutilated 
fraction of what was in him, brief, broken gli pses of a 
genius that could never show itself complete, that wanted 
all things for completeness culture, leisure, true effoit, nay, 
even length of life His poems are, with scarcely any excep- 
tion, mere occasional effusions , poured forth with little pre- 
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editation , expressing, by such means as offered, the passion, 
opinion, or humour of the hour Never in one instance was 
it permitted him to giapple with any subject with the full 
collection of his strength, to fuse and mould it m the concen- 
trated fire of his genius To try by the strict rules of Art 
such imperfect fragments, would be at once unprofitable and 
unfair Nevertheless, there is something in these poems, 
marred and defective as they are, which forbids the most 
fastidious student of poetry to pass them by Some sort of 
enduring quality they must have for after fifty years of the 
wildest vicissitudes in poetic taste, they still continue to be 
lead , nay, aie lead more and more eageily, more and more 
extensiv ely , and this not only by literary virtuosos, and that 
class upon whom transitory causes operate most strongly, but 
by all classes, down to the most hard, unlettered and tmly 
natuial class, who read httle, and especially no poetry, except 
because they find pleasure in it The grounds of so singular 
and wide a popularity, vhich extends, in a literal sense, from 
the palace to the hut, and over all regions where the English 
tongue is spoken, are well woith inquiring into After eveiy 
]ust deduction, it seems to imply some rare excellence in these 
woiks What is that excellence ^ 

To answer this question will not lead us far The excel- 
lence of Burns is, indeed, among the rarest, whether in 
poetry or prose , but, at the same time, it is plain and easily 
recognised his Sincerity^ his indisputable air of Tiuth Here 
are no fabulous woes or joys , no hollow fantastic sentiment- 
alities , no wiredrawn refinings, either m thought or feeling 
the passion that is traced before us has glowed m a living 
heart , the opinion he utters has risen in his own understand- 
ing, and been a light to his own steps He does not write 
from hearsay, but from sight and experience , it is the scenes 
that he has lived and labouied amidst, that he desciibes 
those scenes, rude and humble as they are, have kindled 
beautiful emotions m his soul, noble thoughts, and definite 
resolves , and he speaks forth what is in him, not from any 
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outwaid call of vanity or inteiest, but because his heart is 
too full to be silent He speaks it with such melody and 
modulation as he can , ^ in homely rustic jingle " , but it is 
his own, and genuine This is the grand secret for finding 
readers and retaining them let him who would move and con- 
vince others, be first moved and convinced himself. Horace’s 
rule, VIS vie fiere^ is applicable in a wider sense than the 
literal one To eveiy poet, to every writer, we might say . 
Be true, if you would be believed Let a man but speak 
forth with genuine earnestness the thought, the emotion, the 
actual condition of his own heart , and other men, so strangely 
are we all knit together by the tie of sympathy, must and 
will give heed to him In culture, in extent of view, we may 
stand above the speakei, or below him , but in either case, 
his woids, if they are earnest and sincere, will find some 
response within us , for in spite of all casual vaiieties in out- 
ward rank or inwaid, as face answers to face, so does the heart 
of man to man 

This may appear a very simple principle, and one which 
Burns had little meiit in discovering True, the discoveiy is 
easy enough but the practical appliance is not easy, is 
indeed the fundamental difficulty which all poets have to 
strive with, and which scaicely one in the hundred ever fairly 
surmounts A head too dull to discriminate the tiue from 
the false , a heart too dull to love the one at all risks, and 
to hate the other in spite of all temptations, are alike fatal 
to a writer With either, or as more commonly happens, 
with both of these deficiencies combine a love of distinction, 
a wish to be original, which is seldom wanting, and we have 
Afiectation, the bane of literature, as Cant, its elder brother, 
is of morals How often does the one and the other front 
us, in poetiy, as in life ’ Great poets themselves are not 
always free of this vice , nay, it is precisely on a certain soit 
and degree of greatness that it is most commonly ingrafted 
A strong effort after excellence will sometimes solace itself 
with a mere shadow of success , he who has much to unfold, 
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will sometimes unfold it impeifectly Byron, for instance, 
was no common man yet if we examine his poetry with this 
\iew, we shall find it tar enough from faultless Generali} 
speaking, we should say that it is not tiue He refreshes us, 
not with the divine fountain, but too often with vulgar strong 
waters, stimulating indeed to the taste, but soon ending in 
dislike, or even nausea Are his Harolds and Giaouis, we 
would ask, real men , we mean, poetically consistent and con- 
ceivable men ? Do not these characters, does not the char- 
actei of their authoi, which more or less shines through them 
all, lather appear a thing put on for the occasion , no natuial 
01 possible mode of being, but something intended to look 
much giander than nature ? Suiely, all these stormful agonies, 
this volcanic heroism, superhuman contempt and moody de- 
speration, with so much scowling, and teeth -gnashing, and 
other sulphurous humour, is more like the brawling of a 
player in some paltry tragedy, which is to last three hours, 
than the bearing of a man in the business of life, which is 
to last thieescoie and ten years To oui minds theie is a 
taint of this soit, something which we should call theatrical, 
false, affected, m every one of these otheiwise so powerful 
pieces Perhaps Don Jiian^ especially the latter paits of it, is 
the only thing approaching to a sincere work, he ever wrote , 
the only work where he showed himself, in any measure, as 
he was , and seemed so intent on his subject as, for moments, 
to forget himself Yet Byron hated this vice, we believe, 
heartily detested it nay, he had declared formal war against 
it in words So difiicult is it even for the strongest to make 
this primary attainment, which might seem the simplest of 
all to lead its own consciousness without mtsfahesy without 
eiiois involuntary or wilful * We recollect no poet of Burns’s 
^susceptibility who comes before us fiom the fiist, and abides 
with us to the last, with such a total want of affectation 
tee is an honest man, and an honest wiitei In his successes 
ptod his failures, in his greatness and his littleness, he is evei 
(^lear, simple, tiue, and glitters with no lustie but his own 
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We reckon this to be a great virtue , to be, m fact, the 
root of most other virtues, literary as well as moral 

Here, however, let us say, it is to the Poetry of Burns 
that we now allude , to those wiitmgs which he had time 
to meditate, and where no special reason existed to warp 
his critical feeling, or dbstruct his endeavour to fulfil it 
Certain of his Letters, and other fractions of piose composi- 
tion, by no means deserve this praise Here, doubtless, there 
IS not the same natural truth of style , but on the con ti ary, 
something not only stiff, but strained and twisted , a ceitain 
high-flown inflated tone , the stilting emphasis of which con- 
tiasts ill with the firmness and rugged simplicity of even his 
poorest verses Thus no man, it would appear, is altogether 
unaffected Does not Shakspeaie himself sometimes piemedi- 
tate the sheeiest bombast ^ But even with legard to these 
Letters of Burns, it is but fair to state that he had two 
excuses The fiist was his comparative deficiency in language 
Burns, though for most part he writes with singulai force 
and even gracefulness, is not mastei of English piose, as he is 
of Scottish verse , not master of it, we mean, in proportion 
to the depth and vehemence of his mattei These Letteis 
strike us as the effoit of a man to express something which 
he has no organ fit for expressing But a second and weightier 
excuse is to be found in the peculiaiity of Burns’s social rank 
His correspondents are often men whose i elation to him he 
has never accurately ascertained , whom therefore he is either 
forearming himself against , or else unconsciously flattering, 
by adopting the style he thinks will please them At all 
events, we should lemember that these faults, even in his 
Letters, are not the rule, but the exception Whenever he 
writes, as one would ever wish to do, to trusted friends and 
on real interests, his style becomes simple, vigorous, expiessive, 
sometimes even beautiful His letters to Mrs Dunlop are/ 
uniformly excellent. 

But we return to his Poetiy In addition to its Sinceiity^f 
it has anothei peculiar merit, which indeed is but a mode], 
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or peihaps a means, of the foregoing this displays itself in ^ 
his choice of subjects, or rather in his indifference to 
subjects, and the powei he has of making all subjects interest- 
ing The ordinary poet, like the ordinary man, is foiever 
seeking in external circumstances the help which can be 
found only in himself In what is familiar and near at 
hand, he discerns no form or comeliness home is not poetical 
but prosaic , it is in some past, distant, conventional heioic 
world, that poetry resides , were he there and not here, weie 
he thus and not so, it would be well with him Hence our 
innumeiable host of rose-colouied Novels and iron-mailed 
Epics, with their locality not on the Earth, but soniewheie 
neaier to the Moon Hence our Virgins of the Sun, and 
our Knights of the Cross, malicious Saracens in turbans, and 
copper -coloured Chiefs in wampu , and so any other 
truculent figmes from the heroic times or the heroic climates, 
who on all hands swarm m oui poetiy Peace be with them ^ 
But yet, as a great moralist proposed preaching to the men 
of this century, so would we fain preach to the poets, ^a 
sermon on the duty of staying at home ’ Let them be sure 
that heroic ages and heroic climates can do little for them 
That foim of life has attiaction for us, less because it is 
better or nobler than our own, than simply because it is dif- 
ferent , and even this attiaction must be of the ost transient 
sort For will not our own age, one day, be an ancient one , 
and have as quaint a costume as the rest, not contrasted 
with the rest, therefore, but ranked along with them, in 
respect of quamtness ^ Does Homer interest us now, because 
he wrote of what passed beyond his native Greece, and two 
centuries before he was born, or because he wrote what 
passed in God’s world, and in the heart of an, which is 
the same after thirty centuiies ^ Let our poets look to this 
is their feeling really finer, truer, and their vision deeper 
than that of other men, — ^they have nothing to fear, even 
from the humblest subject, is it not so, — they have nothing 
to hope, but an ephemeial favour, even from the highest 
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The poet, we imagine, can never have far to seek for a 
subject the elements of his art are in him, and around him 
on every hand , for him the Ideal world is not remote from 
the Actual, but under it and within it nay, he is a poet, 
precisely because he can discern it theie Wherever there is 
a sky above him, and a world around him, the poet is in his 
place, for heie too is man’s existence, with its infinite long- 
ings and small acquirings, its ever-thwarted, ever-renewed 
endeavours , its unspeakable aspirations, its fears and hopes 
that wander through Eternity , and all the mystery of bright- 
ness and of gloom that it was ever made of, in any age or 
climate, since man first began to live Is theie not the fifth 
act of a Tragedy in every death-bed, though it were a peasant’s, 
and a bed of heath ? And are wooings and weddings obsolete, 
that there can be Comedy no longer ^ Or are men suddenly 
grown wise, that Laughter must no longer shake hi« sides, 
but be cheated of his Farce ^ Man’s life and natuie is, as it 
was, and as it will ever be But the poet ust have an eye 
to read these things, and a heart to understand them , oi 
they come and pass away befoie him in vain He is a vates^ 
a seer , a gift of vision has been given him Has life no 
meanings for him, which another cannot equally decipher, 
then he is no poet, and Delphi itself will not make hi one 

In this respect, Bums, though not perhaps absolutely a 
gieat poet, better manifests his capability, better proves the 
truth of his genius, than if he had by his own strength kept 
the whole Minerva Press going, to the end of his literal y 
couise. He shows himself at least a poet of Nature’s own 
niaking, and Nature, after all, is still the grand agent in 
making poets We often hear of this and the other external 
condition being requisite for the existence of a poet Some- 
times it IS a certain sort of training , he must have studied 
certain things, studied for instance ^ the elder dra atists,’ and 
so learned a poetic language , as if poetry lay in the tongue, 
not in the heart At other ti es we are told he must be 
bred in a certain lank, and must be on a confidential footing 
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with the higher classes , because, above all things, he must 
see the world As to seeing the woild, we apprehend this 
will cause him little difficulty, if he have but ejesight to see 
it with Without eyesight, indeed, the task might be hard 
The blind oi the purblind man ‘travels fiom Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and finds it all barren ’ But happily every poet is 
born ^n the world , and sees it, with or against his will, every 
day and every hour he lives The mysterious workmanship 
of man’s heart, the true light and the inscrutable darkness of 
man’s destiny, repeal themselves not only in capital cities and 
crowded saloons, but in every hut and hamlet where men have 
their abode Nay, do not the elements of all human virtues 
and all human vices , the passions at once of a Borgia and of 
a Luther, lie written, in stronger or fainter lines, in the con- 
sciousness of every individual boso , that has practised honest 
self-examination Truly, this same world may be seen in 
Mossgiel and Tarbolton, if we look well, as cleaily as it e\er 
came to light in Crockford’s, or the Tuileries itself. 

But sometimes still haidei requisitions are laid on the poor 
aspirant to poetry , foi it is hinted that he should have been 
horn two centuiies ago, inasmuch as poetry, about that date, 
vanished from the earth, and became no longei attainable b} 
men ’ Such cobweb speculations have, now and then, over- 
hung the field of liteiature , but they obstruct not the giowth 
of any plant there the Shakspeare or the Burns, unconsciously 
and meiely as he walks onward, silently brushes them away 
Is not every genius an impossibility till he appear ^ Why do 
we call him new and original, if we saw where his marble was 
lying, and what fabnc he could rear from it ^ It is not the 
material but the workman that is wanting It is not the 
dark jplace that hinders, but the dim eye. A Scottish 
peasant’s life was the meanest and rudest of all lives, till 
Burns became a poet in it, and a poet of it, found it a 
marl's life, and therefore significant to men A thousand 
battle-fields remain unsung , but the Wounded Hare has not 
perished without its emonal , a balm of mercy yet breathes 

VOL. I s 
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on us from its dumb agonies, because a poet was there Our 
Halloween had passed and repassed, in rude awe and laughter, 
since the era of the Druids , but no Theocritus, till Burns, 
discerned in it the materials of a Scottish Idyl neither was 
the Holy Fair any Council of Trent or Roman Jubilee , but 
nevertheless, Sitperstihon and Hypocrisy and Fun having been 
propitious to him, in this man'^s hand it became a poem, 
instinct with satire and genuine comic life Let but the true 
poet be given us, we lepeat it, place him where and how you 
will, and true poetry will not be wanting 

Independently of the essential gift of poetic feeling, as we 
have now attempted to describe it, a certain rugged sterling 
worth pervades whatever Burns has written , a virtue, as of 
green fields and mountain breezes, dwells in his poetry , it is 
redolent of natural life and hardy natural men There is a 
decisive strength in him, and yet a sweet native gracefulness 
he IS tendei, he is vehement, yet without constraint or too 
visible effort , he melts the heait, oi inflames it, with a 
power which seems habitual and familiar to him We see 
that in this man there was the gentleness, the trembling pity 
of a woman, with the deep earnestness, the force and pas- 
sionate ardour of a hero Tears lie in him, and consuming 
fire, as lightning lurks in the drops of the summer cloud 
He has a resonance in his bosom for every note of human 
feeling , the high and the low, the sad, the ludicrous, the joy- 
ful, aie welcome in their turns to his ^ lightly-moved and all- 
conceiving spirit ’ And observe with what a fierce prompt 
force he grasps his subject, be it what it may * How he 
fixes, as it were, the full image of the matter in his eye , full 
and clear in every lineament , and catches the real type and 
essence of it, amid a thousand accidents and supeificial cii- 
cumstances, no one of which misleads him ^ Is it of reason, 
some truth to be discovered ? No sophistry, no vain surface- 
logic detains him , quick, resolute, unerring, he pierces through 
into the marrow of the question , and speaks his verdict with 
an emphasis that cannot be forgotten Is it of description , 
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some visual object to be repiesented ? No poet of auy age 
or nation is more graphic than Burns the characteristic 
features disclose themselves to him at a glance , three lines 
from his hand, and we have a likeness And, m that rough 
dialect, in that rude, often awkward metre, so clear and 
definite a likeness » It seems a draughtsman working with a 
burnt stick; and yet the burin of a Retzsch is not more 
expressive or exact 

Of this last excellence, the plainest and most comprehen- 
sive of all, being indeed the root and foundation of every sort 
of talent, poetical or intellectual, we could produce innumer- 
able instances from the writings of Burns Take these glimpses 
of a snow-storm fiom his Winter Night (the italics are ours) , 

When bitmg Boreas, fell and doure. 

Sharp shivers thro* the leafless bow*r. 

And Phoebus gtes a short-hv*d glowr 
Far south the 

Dim-dai Jcmng tiu o’ the flaky showr 
Or whirling drift 

Ae night the storm the steeples rock’d. 

Poor labour sweet m sleep was locked, 

While burns wi snawy wreeths upchok’d 
Wild-eddying swhirly 
Or thro* the mining outlet hock’d 
Down headlong hurl 

Axe there not ^ descriptive touches’ heie ^ The describei sa 
this thing, the essential featuie and true likeness of every 
circumstance in it , saw, and not with the eye onlj ^ Poor 
labour locked in sweet sleep’, the dead stillness of an, 
unconscious, vanquished, yet not unprotected, while such stnfe 
of the material elements rages, and seems to reign supreme 
in loneliness this is of the heart as well as of the eye ^ — 
Look also at his image of a thaw, and prophesied fall of the 
Auld Bug 

When heavy, dark, continued, a*-day rams 
Wi* deepening deluges overflow the plains , 
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When from the hills where springs the brawling Coil, 

Oi stately Lugai’s mossy fountains loil, 

Or where the Gieenock winds his moorland course^ 

Or haunted GarpaP draws his feeble souice, 

Arous'd by blust’rmg winds and spotting thowes. 

In mony a torrent down his snaw-bi oo i owes , 

While crashing tee, borne on the roaring speat. 

Sweeps dams and mills and brigs a* to the gate j 
And from Glenbuck down to the Rottonkey^ 

Auld Ayr is just one lengthen'd tumbling sea , 

Then down ye 'll hurl, Deil nor ye never rise ^ 

And dash the gumhejaups up to the pouring skies 

The last line is m itself a Poussin-picture of that Deluge ? 
The welkin has, as it were, bent down with its weight , the 
^gumlie jaups’ and the ^ pom mg skies’ are mingled together , 
it is a woild of rain and lum — In lespect of mere clearness 
and minute fidelity, the Farmer'" s commendation of his Auld 
Mare^ m plough or in cart, may vie with Homer’s Smithy of 
the Cyclops, or yokmg of Pnam’s Chariot Nor have we 
forgotten stout Burn-the-wind and his brawny customers, 
inspired by Scotch Drink but it is needless to ultiply 
examples One other trait of a much finer sort we select 
from multitudes of such a ong his Songs It gives, in a 
single line, to the saddest feeling the saddest enviionment and 
local habitation 

The pale Moon is setting beyond the white wavC) 

And Time is setting wi" me, 0, 

Farewell, false friends ’ false lovei, farewell * 

I 'll nae mair trouble them noi thee, 0 

This clearness of sight we have called the foundation of 
all talent , for in fact, unless we see oui object, how shall we 
know how to place or pnze it, in our understanding, our im- 
agination, our affections ? Yet it is not in itself, perhaps, a 
very high excellence , but capable of being united indifferently 
with the strongest, or with ordinary power. Homer surpasses 
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all en in this quality but stiangely enough, at no great 
distance below him are Richaidson and Defoe It belongs, 
in tiuth, to what is called a lively mind , and gives no sure 
indication of the higher endowments that may exist along 
with it In all the three cases we have mentioned, it is com- 
bined with great gaiiulity , their descriptions are detailed, 
ample and lovingly exact , Homer‘’s fire buists through, from 
time to time, as if by accident, but Defoe and Richardson 
have no fire Burns, again, is not ore distinguished by the 
clearness than by the impetuous foice of his conceptions Of 
the strength, the piercing emphasis with which he thought, 
his emphasis of expression may give a humble but the readiest 
pi oof Who evei utteied shaiper sayings than his, words 
more memorable, now by their burning vehemence, now by 
then cool vigoui and laconic pith ? A single phiase depicts 
a whole subject, a whole scene We hear of ^ a gentleman 
that derived his patent of nobility direct from Almighty God ’ 
Our Scottish foiefatheis in the battle-field stiuggled foiward 
^ 9ed’Zmt-shod^ in this one woid, a full \ision of horror and 
carnage, perhaps too fiightfully accurate for Art * 

In fact, one of the leading featuies in the mind of Burns 
is this vigour of his stiictly intellectual perceptions A reso- 
lute force IS ever visible m his judgments, and in his feelings 
and volitions Professor Stewart says of him, with some sur- 
prise ^All the faculties of Burns’s mind were, as far as I 
could judge, equally vigorous , and his predilection for poetiy 
was rather the result of his own enthusiastic and impassioned 
temper, than of a genius exclusively adapted to that species 
of composition From his conversation I should have pro- 
nounced him to be fitted to excel in whatever walk of ambi- 
tion he had chosen to exert his abilities’ But this, if we 
istake not, is at all times the very essence of a truly poetical 
endowment Poetiy, except in such cases as that of Keats, 
where the whole consists in a weak-eyed audlin sensibility, 
and a certain vague random tunefulness of nature, is no 
separate faculty, no organ which can be superadded to the 
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rest, or disjoined from them , but rather the result of then 
general harmony and completion The feelings, the gifts 
that exist m the Poet are those that exist, with more or less 
development, in every human soul the imagination, which 
shudders at the Hell of Dante, is the same faculty, weaker in 
degree, which called that picture into being How does the 
Poet speak to men, with power, but by being still more a man 
than they ? Shakspeare, it has been well observed, in the 
planning and completing of his tragedies, has shown an 
Understanding, were it nothing more, which might have 
governed states, or indited a Nomm Organum What Burns’s 
force of understanding may have been, we have less eans of 
judging it had to dwell among the humblest objects , never 
saw Philosophy , never lose, except by natuial effort and for 
short inteivals, into the region of great ideas Nevertheless, 
sufficient indication, if no proof sufficient, remains for us in 
his works we discern the biawny movements of a gigantic 
though untutored strength , and can understand how, in con- 
versation, his quick sure insight into men and things may, as 
much as aught else about him, have amazed the best thinkers 
of his time and country 

But, unless we mistake, the intellectual gift of Burns is 
fine as well as strong. The more delicate relations of things 
could not well have escaped his eye, for they were intimately 
present to his heart The logic of the senate and the forum 
IS indispensable, but not all-sufficient, nay, perhaps the 
highest Truth is that which will the most certainly elude it 
Por this logic works by words, and ^ the highest,’ it has been 
said, ^ cannot be expressed in words ’ We are not without 
tokens of an openness for this highei truth also, of a keen 
though uncultivated sense for it, having existed in Burns Mr. 
Stewart, it will be remembered, ^ wonders,’ m the passage 
above quoted, that Burns had formed some distinct conception 
of the ‘ doctrine of association ’ We rather think that far 
subtler things than the doctrine of association had from of 
old been familiar to him Here for instance 
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^We know nothing^’ tkus writes ^or next to nothings, of the 
structure of oui souls, so we cannot account for those seeming caprices 
m them, that one should be particulaily pleased with this thing, or struck 
with that, which, on minds of a diffeient cast, makes no extraordinaiy 
impression 1 have some favourite flowers in spring, among which are 
the mountain-daisy, the harebell, the foxglove, the wild-brier rose, the 
budding birch, and the hoary hawthorn, that I view and hang over with 
particulai delight I never hear the loud solitary whistle of the curlew 
in a summer noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a troop of giay plover 
in an autumnal morning, without feeling an elevation of soul like the 
enthusiasm of devotion or poetry Tell me, my deal fiiend, to what can 
this be owing ^ Are we a piece of machinery, which, like the -ffiolian 
harp, passi\e, takes the impiession of the passing accident , or do these 
workings argue something within us above the trodden clod ^ I own 
myself partial to such proofs of those awful and important realities a 
God that made all things, man's immaterial and immortal nature, and 
a world of weal or woe beyond death and the giave * 

Force and fineness of understanding are often spoken of 
something different from general force and fineness of nature, 
as something partly independent of them The necessities of 
language so requiie it , but in truth these qualities aie not 
distinct and independent except in special cases, and from 
special causes, they e\er go together A man of stioiig 
understanding is generally a man of strong character , neithei 
IS delicacy in the one kind often divided from delicacy in the 
other No one, at all events, is ignorant that in the Poetry 
of Burns keenness of insight keeps pace with keenness of 
feeling , that his hght is not more pervading than his warmth 
He IS a man of the most impassioned temper , with passions 
not strong only, but noble, and of the sort in which gre§.t 
virtues and great poems take their rise It is reverence, it is 
love towards all Nature that inspires him, that opens his ejes 
to its beauty, and makes heart and voice eloquent in its 
piaise Theie is a true old saying, that ^ Love furtheis 
knowledge’ but above all, it is the living essence of that 
knowledge which makes poets , the first principle of its 
existence, increase, activity. Of Burns’s fervid affection, his 
generous all-embracing Love, we have spoken already, as of the 
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gland distinction of his natuie, seen equally in word and deed, 
in his Life and in his Writings It were easy to multiply 
exa pies Not man only, but all that environs man m the 
material and moral universe, is lovely in his sight ^the 
hoary hawthorn,'’ the ^ tioop of grey plover,'’ the ^ solitary 
curlew,’’ all are dear to him , all live in this Earth along with 
him, and to all he is knit as in mysterious biotherhood 
How touching is it, for instance, that, amidst the gloom of 
personal miseiy, brooding over the wintry desolation without 
him and within him, he thinks of the ^ ourie cattle ’ and ^ silly 
sheep,’’ and their sufferings in the pitiless storm • 

I thought me on the ourie cattle, 

Or silly sheep, wha bide this biattle, 

O’ wintry wai. 

Or thio* the diift, deep-laiiing, spiattle. 

Beneath a scaui 

Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing, 

That in the meiiy months o’ spring 
Dehghted me to heai thee sing, 

"VVTiat comes o’ thee 

Where wilt thou cow’i thy chittering wing, 

And close thy ee ^ 

The tenant of the mean hut, with its ^ ragged roof and chinky 
wall,’ has a heart to pity even these ^ This is worth seveial 
ho ilies on Mercy , for it is the voice of Mercy herself 
Bums, indeed, lives in sympathy, his soul rushes forth into all 
realms of being , nothing that has existence can be indifferent 
to him The very Devil he cannot hate with right orthodoxy 

But fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben , 

O, wad ye tak’ a thought and men’ * 

Ye aiblins might, — dinna ken, — 

Still hae a stake , 

I ’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 

Even for your sake ’ 

He IS the father of curses and lies,” said Dr Slop , and is 
cursed and damned alieady” — am sorry for it,” quoth my 
uncle Toby * — a Poet without Love were a physical and 
metaphysical impossibility. 
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But has it not been said, in contiadiction to this pimciple, 
that ^ Indignation makes veises ’ ? It has been so said, and 
IS true enough . but the contradiction is appaient, not leal 
The Indignation which akes verses is, pioperly speaking, 
an inverted Love, the love of some right, some worth, some 
goodness, belonging to ourselves or others, which has been 
injured, and which this tempestuous feeling issues forth to 
defend and avenge No selfish fury of heait, existing there 
as a primary feehng, and without its opposite, ever produced 
much Poetry otherwise, we suppose, t he Tig e i w ^ere the 
most ^musical of all pui . choiisters Johnson said, he loved a 
good hater , by which he must have meant, not so much one 
that hated violently, as one that hated wisely , hated base- 
ness from love of nobleness However, in spite of Johnson’s 
paradox, toleiable enough for once m speech, but which need 
not have been so often adopted in print since then, we 
lather believe that good men deal sparingly in hatred, either 
wise or unwise nay, that a ^ good ’ hater is still a desidera- 
tuinj.n^haai*.wi^ld^ The Devil, at least, who passes foi the 
chief and best of that class, is said to be nowise an amiable 
character 

Of the verses which Indignation makes, Burns has also 
given us specimens and among the best that were ever given 
Who will foiget his ^Dwellei %n yon Dungeon dark\ a piece 
that might have been chanted by the Fuiies of jEschylus ^ 
The secrets of the infernal Pit are laid bare , a boundless 
baleful ^ daikness visible ’ , and streaks of hell-fiie quivering 
madly in its black haggard bosom * 

Dweller in yon Dungeon dark. 

Hangman of Creation, mark * 

Who in widow’s weeds appears. 

Laden with unhonouied years, 

Noosing with care a bursting purse 
Baited with many a deadly curse ^ 

Why should we speak of Scots wha hoe Wallace hied , 
since all know of it, from the king to the meanest of his 
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subjects ? This dithyrambic was composed on horseback , in 
riding in the middle of tempests^ over the wildest Galloway- 
moor, in company with a Mr Syme, who, observing the 
poet’s looks, forbore to speak, — judiciously enough, foi a 
man composing Bruce^s Address might be unsafe to tiifle 
with Doubtless this stern hymn was singing itself, as he 
formed it, through the soul of Burns but to the external 
ear, it should be sung with the throat of the whirlwind So 
long as there is warm blood m the heart of Scotchman or 
man, it will move m fierce thrills under this war-ode , the 
best, we believe, that was ever written by any pen. 

Another wild stormful Song, that dwells in our ear and 
mind with a strange tenacity, is Macpherson^s Farewell 
Perhaps there is something m the tradition itself that 
cooperates For was not this grim Celt, this shaggy North- 
land Cacus that ^ lived a life of sturt and strife, and died 
by treacherie,’ — was not he too one of the Nimrods and 
Napoleons of the earth, in the arena of his own remote 
misty glens, for want of a clearer and wider one ? Nay, was 
there not a touch of grace given him ? A fibre of love and 
softness, of poetry itself, must have lived in his savage heart 
for he composed that air the night before his execution , on 
the wings of that poor melody his better soul would soai 
away above oblivion, pain and all the ignominy and despair, 
which, like an avalanche, was hurling him to the abyss ^ 
Here also, as at Thebes, and in Pelops’ line, was material 
Fate matched against man’s Free-wull , atched in bitterest 
though obscure duel , and the ethereal soul sank not, even in 
its blindness, without a cry which has survived it But who, 
except Burns, could have given words to such a soul , words 
that we never listen to without a strange half-barbarous, half- 
poetic fellow-feeling ^ 

Sae ranUngly^ sae wantonly, 

Sae dauntxngly gaed he ; 

He playd a spring, and danced it round. 

Below the gallows4ree 
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Under a lightei disguise, the same principle of Love, which 
we have lecognised as the great characteiistic of Burns, and 
of all true poets, occasionally manifests itself in the shape of 
Humour E\eiywhere, indeed, in his sunny moods, a full 
buoyant flood of mirth rolls thiough the mind of Burns, he 
rises to the high, and stoops to the low, and is brothei and 
playmate to all Nature We speak not of his bold and often 
irresistible faculty of caricature, foi this is Drollery rathei 
than Humour but a much tenderer sportfulness dwells 
m him , and comes forth here and there, in evanescent and 
beautiful touches , as in his Address to the Mouse^ or the 
Farme7’'s Mme^ oi in his Elegy on poo7 Mailie^ which last 
may be reckoned his happiest efibrt of this kind. In these 
pieces theie aie tiaits of a Humour as fine as that of Sterne , 
yet altogethei different, original, peculiar, — the Humour of 
Bu 

Of the tenderness, the playful pathos, and many other 
kindred qualities of Bui ns’s Poetry, much more might be said, 
but now, with these poor outlines of a sketch, we must pre- 
paie to quit this part of om subject To speak of his indi- 
vidual Writings, adequately and with any detail, \vould lead 
us far beyond our limits As already hinted, ive can look 
on but few of these pieces as, in strict critical language, 
deserving the name of Poems they are rhymed eloquence, 
rhymed pathos, rhymed sense , yet seldom essentially melodi- 
ous, aerial, poetical Tam o’ Shantei itself, which enjoys so 
high a favoui, does not appear to us at all decisively to come 
under this last category It is not so much a poem, as a 
piece of sparkling rhetoric , the heart and body of the story 
still lies hard and dead He has not gone back, much less 
carried us back, into that dark, earnest, wondering age, ivhen 
the tradition was believed, and when it took its rise , he does 
not attempt, by any new-modelling of his supernatural ware, 
to strike anew that deep mysterious chord of human nature, 
which once lesponded to such things , and which lives in us 
too, and will forever live, though silent now, or vibiating 
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with far other notes, and to far different issues Our German 
readeis will understand us, when we say, that he is not the 
Tieck but the Musaus of this tale Externally it is all green 
and living , yet look closei, it is no firm growth, but only ivy 
on a rock The piece does not properly cohere the strange 
chasm which yawns in oui incredulous imaginations between 
the Ayr public-house and the gate of Tophet, is nowhere 
bridged ovei, nay, the idea of such a budge is laughed at, 
and thus the Tragedy of the adventure becomes a mere 
drunken phantasmagoria, or many-coloured spectrum painted 
on ale-vapours, and the Farce alone has any reality We do 
not say that Burns should have made much more of this 
tradition , we rather think that, for strictly poetical purposes, 
not much was to be made of it Neither aie we blind to the 
deep, vaiied, genial power displayed in what he has actually 
accomplished , but we find far more ‘ Shakspearean ’ qualities, 
as these of Tam o' Shanter have been fondly named, in many 
of his other pieces , nay, we incline to believe that this lattei 
might have been written, all but quite as well, by a man who, 
in place of genius, had only possessed talent 

Perhaps we may venture to say, that the most strictly 
poetical of all his ^ poems ’ is one which does not appear in 
Currie’s Edition , but has been often printed before and since, 
under the humble title of The Jolly Beggars The subject 
truly is among the lowest in Nature , but it only the more 
shows our Poet’s gift in raising it into the domain of Art 
To our minds, this piece seems thoroughly compacted , melted 
together, refined , and poured forth in one flood of true liguid 
harmony It is light, any, soft of movement , yet sharp and 
precise in its details , every face is a portrait that 't ancle 
carhn^ that wee Apollo^ that Son of Ma'ts^ are Scottish, yet 
ideal , the scene is at once a dream, and the very Ragcastle 
of ^ Poosie-Nansie ’ Farther, it seems in a considerable degree 
complete, a real self-supporting Whole, which is the highest 
merit m a poem The blanket of the Night is drawn asunder 
for a moment, in full, luddy, flaming light, these rough 
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tatteidemalions are seen in their boisteious revel , for the 
strong pulse of Life vindicates its light to gladness e\en here , 
and when the curtain closes, we prolong the action, without 
elFoit, the next day as the last, our Caiid and our Ballad- 
monger are singing and soldieiing, their ^ biats and callets’ 
are hawking, begging, cheating , and some other night, in 
new combinations, they will wring from Fate anothei hour of 
wassail and good cheer. Apart from the univeisal sympathy 
with man which this again bespeaks in Burns, a genuine 
inspiration and no inconsideiable technical talent are mani- 
fested here Theie is the fidelity, humour, warm life and 
accurate painting and grouping of some Teniers, for whom 
hostlers and carousing peasants are not without significance 
It would be strange, doubtless, to call this the best of Burns'^s 
writings we mean to say only, that it seems to us the most 
perfect of its kind, as a piece of poetical composition, strictly 
so called In the Beggais" Opera^ in the Beggaos" Bush^ as 
othei critics have alieady remarked, there is nothing which, 
in real poetic vigour, equals this Cantata^ nothing, as we 
think, which comes within many degiees of it 

But by far the most finished, complete and truly inspired 
pieces of Burns are, without dispute, to be found among his 
Songs It is here that, although through a small aperture, 
his light shines with least obstruction , in its highest beauty 
and pure sunny clearness The reason may be, that Song is 
a brief simple species of composition, and requires nothing 
so much foi its perfection as genuine poetic feeling, genuine 
music of heart Yet the Song has its rules equally with the 
Tragedy , rules which in most cases are poorly fulfilled, in 
many cases aie not so much as felt We might write a long 
essay on the Songs of Burns ; which we reckon by far the 
best that Britain has yet pioduced foi indeed, since the era 
of Queen Elizabeth, we know not that, by any other hand, 
aught truly worth attention has been accomplished in this 
department Tiue, we have songs enough ^by persons of 
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quality ’ ; we have tawdry, hollow, wine-bred madrigals , many 
a rhymed speech ‘ in the flowing and watery vein of Ossorms 
the Portugal Bishop,’ rich in sonorous words, and, for moral, 
dashed perhaps with some tint of a sentimental sensuality, 
all which many persons cease not from endeavouring to sing , 
though for most part, we fear, the music is but from the 
throat outwards, or at best fiom some region far enough short 
of the Soul^ not in which, but in a certain inane Limbo of 
the Fancy, or even m some vaporous debateable-land on the 
outskiits of the Nervous System, most of such madrigals and 
rhymed speeches seem to have originated 

With the Songs of Burns we must not name these things 
Independently of the clear, manly, heartfelt sentiment that 
ever pervades his poetry, his Songs are honest in another 
point of view in form, as well as in spirit They do not 
affect to be set to music, but they actually and in themselves 
are music , they have received their life, and fashioned them- 
selves together, in the medium of Harmony, as Venus rose 
fiom the bosom of the sea The story, the feeling, is not 
detailed, but suggested, not satd^ or spouted, in rhetorical 
completeness and coherence , but sung^ in fitful gushes, m 
glowing hints, in fantastic breaks, in warhhngs not of the 
voice only, but of the whole mind We consider this to be 
the essence of a song , and that no songs since the little care- 
less catches, and as it were drops of song, which Shakspeare 
has here and there spimkled over his Plays, fulfil this condi- 
tion in nearly the same degree as most of Burns’s do Such 
grace and truth of external movement, too, presupposes in 
general a corresponding force and truth of sentiment and 
inward meaning The Songs of Bums are not more perfect 
in the former quality than in the latter With what tender- 
ness he sings, yet with what vehemence and entireness * There 
IS a piercing wail in his sorrow, the purest rapture m his joy ; 
he burns with the sternest ire, or laughs with the loudest or 
sliest irth , and yet he is sweet and soft, ^ sweet as the smile 
when fond lovers meet, and soft as their parting tear ’ If we 
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farther take into account the immense variety of his subjects , 
how, from the loud flowing revel in Wilke IreisPd a Peck d* 
Maut^ to the still, rapt enthusiasm of sadness for Mary in 
Heamn , from the glad kind gieeting of Auld Lang syne, or 
the comic archness of Duncan Gray, to the fiie-eyed fury of 
Scots wJia hae wi" Wallace hled^ he has found a tone and 
words for every ood of man*’s heart, — ^it will seem a small 
praise if we rank him as the first of all our Song- writers ; 
for we know not wheie to find one worthy of being second 
to him 

It IS on his Songs, as we believe, that Burns’s chief influ- 
ence as an author will ultimately be found to depend : nor, if 
oui Fletchei’s aphorism is tiue, shall we account this a small 
influence ^ Let me make the songs of a people,’ said he, 
^ and you shall ake its laws ’ Surely, if ever any Poet 
might have equalled himself with Legislators on this ground, 
it was Burns His Songs are already part of the mother- 
tongue, not of Scotland only but of Britain, and of the 
millions that in all ends of the earth speak a Biitish language 
In hut and hall, as the heart unfolds itself in many-coloured 
joy and woe of existence, the name^ the voice of that joy and 
that woe, is the name and voice which Burns has given the 
Strictly speaking, peihaps no British man has so deeply 
affected the thoughts and feelings of so any en, as this 
solitary and altogether private individual, with means appar- 
ently the humblest 

In another point of view, moreover, we incline to think 
that Burns’s influence ay have been considerable we n, 
as exerted specially on the Literature of his country, at le t 
on the Literature of Scotland Among the great changes 
which British, particularly Scottish literatuie, h undergone 
since that peiiod, one of the greatest will be found to consist 
in its remarkable increase of nationality E\en the English 
writers, most popular in Burns’s time, were little distinguished 
for their literary patriotis , in this its best sense A certain 
attenuated cosmopolitanism had, m good easure, taken place 
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of the old insulai home-feeling; hteratme was, as it were, 
without any local enviionment, was not nouiished by the 
affections which spring from a native soil Our Grays and 
Glowers seemed to write almost as if in vacuo ^ the thing 
written bears no mark of place , it is not written so much foi 
Englishmen, as for men , or rather, which is the inevitable 
result of this, for certain Generalisations which philosophy 
termed men Goldsmith is an exception not so Johnson, 
the scene of his Rambler is little moie English than that of 
his Rasselas 

But if such was, in some degiee, the case with England, it 
was, in the highest degree, the case with Scotland In fact, 
our Scottish literature had, at that period, a very smgulai 
aspect, unexampled, so far as we know, except perhaps at 
Geneva, where the same state of matters appears still to 
continue For a long period after Scotland became Biitish, 
we had no literatuie at the date when Addison and Steele 
weie writing their Spectators^ our good Boston was wilting, 
with the noblest intent, but alike in defiance of grammar and 
philosophy, his Fourfold State of Man Then came the 
schisms in our National Church, and the fiercer schisms in oui 
Body Politic Theologic ink, and Jacobite blood, with gall 
enough in both cases, seemed to have blotted out the intellect 
of the country however, it was only obscured, not obliterated 
Lord Karnes made nearly the first attempt at wilting Eng- 
lish , and ere long, Hume, Robertson, Smith, and a whole host 
of followers, attracted hither the eyes of all Europe And 
yet in this brilliant resuscitation of our ^ fervid genius,’ there 
was nothing truly Scottish, nothing indigenous , except, per- 
haps, the natural impetuosity of intellect, which we sometimes 
claim, and are sometimes upbraided with, as a characteristic 
of our nation It is curious to remark that Scotland, so full 
of writers, had no Scottish culture, nor indeed any English , 
our culture was almost exclusively French It was by study- 
ing Racine and Voltaire, Batteux and Boileau, that Karnes 
had trained himself to be a cntic and philosopher , it was the 
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light of Montesquieu and Mably that guided Robertson in 
his political speculations , Quesnay’s lamp that kindled the 
lamp of Adam Smith Hume was too iich a man to boiiow , 
and perhaps he reacted on the French moie than he was 
acted on by them but neither had he aught to do with 
Scotland , Edinburgh, equally with La Fleche, was but the 
lodging and laboratoiy, in which he not so much morally 
hved^ as metaphysically investigated Never, perhaps, was 
theie a class of writers so clear and well-ordered, }et so 
totally destitute, to all appearance, of any patriotic affection, 
nay, of any human affection whatevei The French wits of 
the peiiod were as unpatriotic but their general deficienc} 
in moral principle, not to say their avowed sensuality and 
unbelief in all virtue, strictly so called, render this account- 
able enough We hope, there is a patriotism founded on 
something better than prejudice, that our country may be 
dear to us, without injury to our philosophy , that in loving 
and justly prizing all other lands, we may piize justly, and 
}et love before all others, our own stein Motherland, and the 
venerable Structure of social and moral Life, which Mind has 
through long ages been building up for us there Suiely 
theie IS nourishment for the better pait of man’s heait in all 
this surely the lOots, that have fixed themselves in the very 
core of man’s being, may be so cultivated as to grow up not 
into briers, but into roses, in the field of his life * Oui 
Scottish sages have no such propensities the field of then 
life shows neither brieis nor loses, but only a flat, con- 
tinuous thrashing-floor for Logic, wheieon all questions, 
from the ^ Doctrine of Rent ’ to the ^ Natural History of 
Religion,’ are thrashed and sifted with the sa e mechanical 
impartiality ^ 

With Sir Walter Scott at the head of our literature, it 
cannot be denied that much of this evil is past, or rapidly 
passing away our chief liteiary men, whatever other faults 
they may have, no longer live among us like a French Colony, 
or some knot of Propaganda Missionaries , but like natural- 
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born subjects of the soil, partaking and sympathising in all 
our attachments, humours and habits Oui literature no 
longer grows in water but in mould, and with the tiue racy 
virtues of the soil and climate How much of this change 
may be due to Burns, or to any othei individual, it might be 
difficult to estimate Direct literary imitation of Bums was 
not to be looked for But his example, in the fearless adop- 
tion of domestic subjects, could not but operate from afar, 
and certainly in no heart did the love of country ever burn 
with a warmer glow than in that of Burns ^ a tide of Scot- 
tish prejudice,"’ as he modestly calls this deep and generous 
feeling, ^ had been poured along his veins , and he felt that it 
would boil there till the flood-gates shut in eternal rest’ 
It seemed to him, as if he could do so little for his countiy, 
and yet would so gladly have done all One small province 
stood open for him, — that of Scottish Song , and how eagei ly 
he entered on it, how devotedly he labouied there ’ In his 
toilsome journeyings, this object never quits him , it is the 
little happy-valley of his careworn heart In the gloom of 
his own affliction, he eagerly searches after some lonely brother 
of the muse, and rejoices to snatch one other name from the 
oblivion that was co vexing it ’ These weie early feelings, and 
they abode with him to the end 

A wish (1 mind its power), 

A wish, that to my latest hour 
Will strongly heave my breast — 

That I, for poor auld Scotland's sake. 

Some useful plan or book could make. 

Or sing a sang at least 

The rough bur Thistle spreading wide 
Amang the bearded beai, 

I turn'd my weeding-clips aside. 

And spared the symbol dear 

But to leave the mere literary character of Burns, which 
has aheady detained us too long Far more interesting than 
any of his wiitten works, as it appeals to us, are his acted 
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ones the Life he willed and was fated to lead among his 
fellow-men These Poems are but like little rhymed frag- 
ments scattered here and there in the giand unihymed 
Romance of his earthly existence , and it is only when inter- 
calated in this at their proper places, that they attain their 
full measure of significance And this, too, alas, was but a 
fragment > The plan of a mighty edifice had been sketched , 
some columns, porticos, firm masses of building, stand com- 
pleted , the rest more or less clearly indicated , with many a 
far-sti etching tendency, which only studious and friendly eyes 
can now tiace towards the pui posed teimination For the 
\vork is broken off in the middle, almost in the beginning , 
and rises among us, beautiful and sad, at once unfinished and 
a luin f If charitable judgment was necessary in estimating 
his Poems, and justice required that the ai and the manifest 
power to fulfil it must often be accepted for the fulfilment , 
much more is this the case in regard to his Life, the sum and 
lesult of all his endeavours, wheie his difficulties came upon 
him not in detail only, but in mass , and so much has been 
left unaccomplished, nay, was mistaken, and altogether 
maned 

Piopeily speaking, there is but one era in the life of Bums, 
and that the eailiest We have not youth and manhood, 
but only youth for, to the end, we discern no decisive 
change in the complexion of his character, in his thirty- 
seventh year, he is still, as it were, m youth With all that 
resoluteness of judgment, that penetrating insight, and singu- 
lar maturity of intellectual power, exhibited in his writings, 
he never attains to any clearness regarding himself, to the 
last, he never ascertains his peculiar aim, even with such 
distinctness as is common among ordinary men, and there- 
fore never can pursue it with that singleness of will, which 
insures success and some contentment to such men To the 
last, he wavers between two purposes glorying in his talent, 
like a true poet, he yet cannot consent to ake this his chief 
and sole glory, and to follow it as the one thing needful, 
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through poverty or iiches, through good or evil repoit 
Another far meaner ambition still cleaves to him ; he must 
dieam and struggle about a certain ^ Rock of Independence ’ , 
which, natural and even ad irable as it might be, was still 
but a wairing with the world, on the compaiatively insignifi- 
cant giound of his being moie completely oi less completely 
supplied with money than others , of his standing at a higher 
or at a lowei altitude in general estimation than others For 
the world still appears to him, as to the young, in borrowed 
colours he expects from it what it cannot give to any man , 
seeks for contentment, not within himself, m action and wise 
effort, but fiom without, in the kindness of circumstances, in 
love, friendship, honour, pecuniary ease He would be happy, 
not actively and in himself, but passively and from some ideal 
cornucopia of Enjoyments, not earned by his own laboui, but 
showered on him by the beneficence of Destiny Thus, like a 
t'voung man, he cannot gird himself up for any worthy well- 

I alculated goal, but swerves to and fro, between passionate 
Lope and remorseful disappointment : rushing onwards with a 
eep tempestuous force, he surmounts or breaks asunder many 
- barrier, travels, nay, advances far, but advancing only 
inder uncertain guidance, is ever and anon turned from his 
path , and to the last cannot reach the only true happiness 
of a man, that of clear decided Activity in the sphere for 
.which, by nature and circumstances, he has been fitted and 
appointed 

We do not say these things in dispraise of Burns , nay, 
perhaps, they but interest us the more in his favour This 
blessing is not given soonest to the best, but rather, it is 
often the greatest minds that are latest in obtaining it , foi 
where most is to be developed, most time may be required to 
develop it A complex condition had been assigned him from 
without , as complex a condition from within no ^ preestab- 
lished harmony ’ existed between the clay soil of Mossgiel and 
the empyrean soul of Robert Burns, it was not wonderful 
that the adjustment between them should have been long 
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postponed, and his arm long cu bered, and his sight con- 
fused, in so vast and discordant an economy as he had been 
appointed stewaid over Byron was, at his death, but a year 
youngei than Burns, and through life, as it might have 
appeared, far more simply situated jet in him too we can 
trace no such adjustment, no such moral manhood , but at 
best, and only a little before his end, the beginning of what 
seemed such 

By much the most striking incident in Burns’s Life is his 
journey to Edinburgh , but perhaps a still moie impoitant 
one IS his lesidence at Irvine, so early as in his twenty- third 
jeai Hitherto his life had been poor and toil worn , but 
otheiwise not ungenial, and, with all its disti esses, by no 
means unhappy In his parentage, deducting outward cir- 
cumstances, he had every reason to reckon himself fortunate 
His father was a man of thoughtful, intense, earnest character, 
as the best of our peasants are , valuing knowledge, possessing 
some, and what is far better and raiei, openminded for more 
a man with a keen insight and devout heart , reverent towards 
God, fiiendly therefore at once, and fearless towards all that 
God has made in one word, though but a hard-handed 
peasant, a complete and fully unfolded Man Such a fathei 
IS seldom found in any rank in society , and was woith de- 
scending far in society to seek Unfortunately, he was very 
poor , had he been even a little richer, almost never so little, 
the whole might have issued fai otherwise Mighty events! 
turn on a straw , the crossing of a brook decides the conquestl 
of the world Had this William Buins’s small seven acies of 
nurseiy-ground anywise prospered, the boy Robert had been 
sent to school , had struggled forward, as so many weakei 
men do, to some university , come forth not as a rustic 
wonder, but as a regular well-trained intellectual workman, 
and changed the whole course of British Literature, — for it 
lay in him to have done this ’ But the nursery did not 
prosper, poverty sank his whole family below the help ot 
even our cheap school-sjstem Burns remained a haid-woiked 
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plougliboy, and British literature took its own course Never- 
theless, even in this rugged scene there is much to nourish 
him If he drudges, it is with his brother, and for his father 
and mother, whom he loves, and would fain shield from want 
Wisdom is not banished fro this poor hearth, nor the balm 
of natural feeling the solemn words, Let us worship God^ are 
heard there from a ^ priest-like father ’ , if threatemngs or 
unjust men throw mother and children into tears, these are 
tears not of grief only, but of holiest affection , every heart 
in that humble group feels itself the closer knit to every 
other, in their hard warfare they are there together, a 
^ little band of brethren ’ Neither are such tears, and the 
deep beauty that dwells in them, their only portion Light 
iisits the hearts as it does the eyes of all living there is a 
foice, too, in this youth, that enables him to trample on 
misfortune , nay, to bind it under his feet to make him sport 
For a bold, warm, buoyant humour of character has been 
given him , and so the thick- coming shapes of evil are 
welcomed with a gay, friendly irony, and in their closest 
pressure he bates no jot of heart or hope Vague yearnings 
of a bition fail not, as he grows up, dreamy fancies hang 
like cloud- cities around hi , the curtain of Existence is 
slowly rising, in many-coloured splendour and gloom and 
the auroral light of first love is gilding his horizon, and the 
music of song is on his path , and so he walks 

in glory and m joy, 

ehind his plough, upon the mountain side 

We ourselves know, from the best evidence, that up to this 
date Burns was happy , nay, that he was the gayest, brightest, 
ost fantastic, fascinating being to be found in the world , 
more so even than he ever afterwards appeared But now, 
at this early age, he quits the paternal roof, goes forth into 
looser, louder, moie exciting society, and becomes initiated 
in those dissipations, those vices, which a certain class of 
philosophers have asserted to be a natural preparative for 
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entenng on active life, a kind of mud-bath, in which the 
youth IS, as it were, necessitated to steep, and, we suppose, 
cleanse himself, before the leal toga of Manhood can be laid 
on him. We shall not dispute much with this class of 
philosopheis , we hope they are istaken for Sin and 
Remorse so easily beset us at all stages of life, and are 
always such indilferent company, that 4 seems hard we 
should, at any stage, be forced and fated not only to meet 
but to yield to them, and even serve for a term in their 
leprous armada We hope it is not so Clear we are, at 

all events, it cannot be the training one receives in this 
DeviPs-service, but only our determining to desert from it, 
that fits us for true manly Action We become men, not# 
after we have been dissipated, and disappointed in the chase 
of false pleasure , but after we have ascertained, in any way, 
what impassable barriers hem us m through this life , how 
mad it IS to hope for contentment to our infinite soul from 
the gifts of this extremely finite world , that a man must be 
sufficient for himself, and that for suffering and enduring 
there is no remedy but striving and doing Manhood begins 
when we have in any way made trace with Necessity , begins 
even when we have surrendered to Necessity, as the most part 
only do , but begins joyfully and hopefully only when we 
have reconciled ourselves to Necessity, and thus, in reality, 
tnumphed over it, and felt that in Necessity we are free 
Suiely, such lessons as this last, which, in one shape or other, 
is the grand lesson foi e\ery mortal man, are better learned 
from the lips of a devout mother, in the looks and actions of 
a devout father, while the heart is yet soft and pliant, than 
in collision with the sharp adamant of Fate, attracting us 
to shipwieck us, when the heart is grown haid, and may be 
broken before it will beco e contrite Had Burns continued 
to learn this, as he was already learning it, in his father’s 
cottage, he would have learned it fully, which he never did, 
and been saved many a lasting abei ration, many a bitter hour 
and year of remorseful sorrow 
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It seems to us another ciicumstance of fatal impoit in 
Burns’s history, that at this time too he became involved m 
the religious quarrels of his district , that he was enlisted and 
feasted, as the fighting man of the New-Light Priesthood, in 
their highly unprofitable warfare At the tables of these 
free-minded clergy he learned much more than was needful 
foi him Such l|,beral ridicule of fanaticism awakened in his 
mind scruples about Religion itself, and a whole world of 
Doubts, which it lequired quite another set of conjurors than 
these men to exorcise We do not say that such an intellect 
as his could have escaped similar doubts at some period of his 
history , or even that he could, at a later period, have come 
through them altogether victorious and unhaimed but it 
seems peculiarly unfortunate that this time, above all others, 
should have been fixed for the encountei For now, with 
principles assailed by evil example fiom without, by ^passions 
1 aging like demons’ fiom within, he had little need of sceptical 
misgivings to whisper tieason in the heat of the battle, or to 
cut off his retreat if he were already defeated He loses his 
feeling of innocence , his mind is at variance with itself , the 
old divinity no longer presides there, but wild Desires and 
wild Repentance alternately oppress him. Ere long, too, he 
has committed himself before the world , his character foi 
sobriety, dear to a Scottish peasant as few corrupted world- 
lings can even conceive, is destroyed in the eyes of men , and 
his only refuge consists in trying to disbelieve his guiltiness, 
and IS but a refuge of lies The blackest desperation novt 
gathers over him, broken only by red lightnings of remorse 
The whole fabric of his life is blasted asunder , foi now not 
only his character, but his personal liberty, is to be lost , men 
and Fortune are leagued for his hurt , ^ hungry Rum has him 
m the wind ’ He sees no escape but the saddest of all exile 
from his loved country, to a country in every sense inhospitable 
and abhorrent to him While the ^ gloomy night is gather- 
ing fast,’ m mental storm and solitude, as well as in physical, 
he sings his wild farewell to Scotland 
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Farewell^ my fi lends, farewell, my foes ’ 

My peace with these, my love with those 
The bui sting tears my heart dedaie , 

Adieu, my native banks of Ayr ^ 

Light bleaks suddenly in on him in floods, but still a 
false transitory light, and no real sunshine He is invited 
to Edinburgh , hastens thither with anticipating heart , is 
welcomed as in a triumph, and with universal blandishment 
and acclamation , whatever is wisest, whatever is gieatest oi 
loveliest there, gathers round him, to gaze on his face, to show 
him honour, sympathy, affection Buins‘’s appeaiance among 
the sages and nobles of Edinbuigh must be regarded as one 
of the most singular phenomena in modem Literature ; almost 
like the appearance of some Napoleon among the crowned 
sovereigns of modern Politics For it is nowise as a ^ mocker} 
king,’ set theie by favour, transiently and for a puipose, that 
he will let himself be treated , still less is he a mad Rienzi, 
whose sudden elevation turns his too weak head but he 
stands there on his own basis, cool, unastonished, holding 
his equal rank from Nature heiself, putting foith no claim 
which there is not stiength %n him, as well as about him, to 
vindfcate Mi Lockhait has some forcible obsei\ations on 
this point 

Ht needs no effoit of imagination,’ says he, ^to conce ve what the 
sensations of an isolated set of scholars (almost all either cleigymen oi 
professors) must have been m the presence of this big-boned, black- 
browed, bxawny strangei, with his gieat flashing eyes, who, having 
forced his way among them from the plough-tail at a single stride, 
manifested m the whole stiain of his hearing and conversation a most 
thorough conviction, that in the society of the most eminent men of his 
nation he was exactly wheie he was entitled to be , hardly deigned to 
flatter them by exhibiting even an occasional symptom of being flattered 
by their notice, by turns calmly measured himself against the most 
cultivated understandings of his time m discussion, overpoweied the 
hoU'-mots of the most celebrated convivialists by broad floods of merri- 
ment, impregnated with all the burning life of gemus, astounded 
bosoms habitually enveloped m the thiice-piled folds of social reserve, 
by compellmg them to tiemble, — nay, to tremble visibly, — beneath the 
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fearless touch of natural pathos, and all this without indicating the 
smallest willingness to be ranked among those professional ministers of 
excitement, who are content to be paid in money and smiles for doing 
what the spectators and auditors would be ashamed of doing in their own 
peisons, even if they had the power of doing it , and last, and piobably 
worst of all, who was known to be m the habit of enlivening societies 
which they would have scorned to approach, still more frequently than 
their own, with eloquence no less magnificent, with wit, m all likeli- 
hood still ore daring , often enough, as the superiors whom he fronted 
without alarm ight have guessed from the beginning, and had ere long 
no occasion to guess, with wit pointed at themselves ' 

The farther we remove from this scene, the ore singular 
will it seem to us details of the exterior aspect of it are 
already full of interest Most readers recollect Mr Walker’s 
personal interviews with Burns as among the best passages of 
his Narrative a time will come when this reminiscence of Sir 
Walter Scott’s, slight though it is, will also be precious 

^ As for Burns,’ writes Sir Walter, ^ I may truly say, gilium vidi 
I was a lad of fifteen m 1786-7, when he came first to fidinbuigB7 
bin^a^ sense and feeling enough to be much interested in his poetiy, 
and would have given the world to know him but I had very little 
acquaintance with any literary people, and still less with the gentry of 
the west country, the two sets that he most frequented Mr Thomas 
Grierson was at that time a clerk of my father’s He knew Burns, and 
piomised to ask him to his lodgings to dinner, but had no opportunity 
to keep his woid , otherwise I might have seen more of this distinguished 
man As .t was, I saw him one day at the late venerable Professor 
Ferguson’s, where there were several gentlemen of literary reputation, 
among whom I remember the celebrated Mr Dugald Stewart Of couise, 
we youngsters sat silent, looked and hstened The only thing I remember 
which was re arkable in urns’s manner, was the effect produced upon 
him by a print of Bunbury’s, repiesenting a soldier lying dead on the 
snow, his dog sitting m misery on one side, — on the other, his widow, 
with a child in her arms These Imes were written beneath 

“ Cold on Canadian luUs, or Mmden’s plain, 

Perhaps that mother wept her soldier slain , 

Bent o’er her babe, ber eye dissolved m dew, 

The big drops mmglmg with the milk he drew, 

Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptized in tears ” 
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^ Burns seemed much affected by the prints or lather by the ideas 
which it suggested to his mind He actually shed tears He ked 
whose the hues weie , and it chanced that nobody but yself remem- 
bered that they occur m a half-foi gotten poem of Langhoine*s called 
by the unpromising title of ^'^The Justice of Peace I whispered my 
info ation to a friend present , he mentioned it to Burns, who rewarded 
me with a look and a woid, which, though of mere civility, I then 
received and still recollect with very great pleasure 

^ His person w strong and robust , his manners rustic, not clownish , 
a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, which received part of its 
effect perhaps from one*s knowledge of his extraordinary talents His 
features are represented in Mi Nasmyth^s picture but to me it conveys 
the idea that they are diminished, as if seen in perspective I think his 
countenance was more massive than it looks in any of the portraits I 
should have taken the poet, had I not known what he w , for a very 
sagacious country farmer of the old Scotch school, t e none of your 
modern agiiculturists who keep laboure for their drudgery, but the 
douce gudeman who held his own plough There was a strong expression 
of sense and shrewdness in all his linea ents , the eye alone, I think, 
indicated the poetical character and temperament It was large, and of 
a dark cast, which glowed (I say hterally glowed) when he spoke with 
feeling or interest I never saw such another eye in a human head, 
though I have seen the most distinguished men of my time His conversa- 
tion expressed perfect self-confidence, without the slightest presumption 
Among the men who were the most learned of their time and country, 
he expressed himself with perfect firmness, but without the least intrusive 
forwardness, and when he differed m opinion, he did not hesitate to 
express it firmly, yet at the same time with modesty I do not remember 
any part of his conversation distmctly enough to be quoted ; nor did I 
evei see him again, except in the street, where he did not recognise me, 
as I could not expect he should He was much caressed in Edinburgh 
but (considering what literary emoluments have been smce his day) the 
efforts made for his relief were extremely trifling 

^ I remember, on this occasion I mention, I thought Burns’s acquaint- 
ance with English poetry was rather hmited , and also that, having 
twenty times the abilities of Allan Ramsay and of Ferguson, he talked 
of them with too much humility as his models there w doubtless 
national predilection in his estimate 

‘ This IS all I can teU you about urns I have only to add, that his 
dress corresponded with his manner He was like a fa er dressed in 
his best to dine with the laird I do not speak %n malam partem, when 
I say, I never saw a an in company with his superiors in station or 
information more perfectly free from either the reality or the affectation 
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of embanassment I was told^ but did not observe it^ that his address 
to females was extiemely deferential^ and always with a turn either to 
the pathetic or humorous^ which engaged their attention particularly I 
have heaid the late Duchess of Gordon remark this — do not know any- 
thing I can add to these recollections of forty years since " 

The conduct of Bums under this dazzling blaze of favour , 
the calm, unaffected, manly manner in which he not only 
bore it, but estimated its value, has justly been regarded as 
the best proof that could be given of his real vigoui and 
integrity of mind A little natural vanity, some touches of 
hypocritical modesty, some glimmerings of affectation, at least 
some fear of being thought affected, we could have pardoned 
in almost any man , but no such indication is to be traced 
here In his unexampled situation the young peasant is not 
a moment perplexed , so many strange lights do not confuse 
him, do not lead him astiay Ne\ertheless, we cannot but 
perceive that this winter did him great and lasting injury 
A somewhat clearer knowledge of meffs affairs, scarcely of 
then characters, it did afford him , but a sharper feeling of 
Fortune’s unequal arrangements in their social destiny it also 
left with him He had seen the gay and gorgeous arena, 
in which the powerful are born to play their parts , nay, had 
himself stood in the midst of it , and he felt more bitterly 
than ever, that here he was but a looker-on, and had no pait 
or lot in that splendid game From this time a jealous indig- 
nant fear of social degradation takes possession of him , and 
perverts, so far as aught could peivert, his piivate content- 
ment, and his feelings towards his richer fellows It was 
cfeai to Burns that he had talent enough to make a fortune, 
or a bundled fortunes, could he but have lightly willed this , 
it was clear also that he willed something far different, and 
theiefoie could not make one Unhappy it was that he had 
not power to choose the one, and reject the othei , but must 
halt forever between two opinions, two objects , making 
ha pered advancement towards eithei But so is it with 
many men we ^ong for the meichandise, yet would fain 
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keep the pxice’, and so stand chaffering with Fate, m vexa- 
tious altei cation, till the night come, and our fair is over * 

The Edinbuigh Learned of that period were m general 
moie noted for clearness of head than for warmth of heart 
with the exception of the good old Blacklock, whose help was 
too inejSPectual, scarcely one among them seems to have looked 
at Burns with any true sympathy, or indeed much otherwise 
than as at a highly curious thing By the great also he is 
treated in the customary fashion , entertained at their tables 
and dismissed certain modica of pudding and piaise are, 
from time to time, gladly exchanged for the fascination of 
his piesence , which exchange once effected, the bargain is 
finished, and each party goes his several way At the end 
of this strange season, Burns gloomily sums up his gains and 
losses, and meditates on the chaotic future. In oney he 
IS somewhat richer , in fame and the show of happiness, in- 
finitely iicher , but in the substance of it, as poor as evei 
Nay, poorer , for his heart is now maddened still more with 
the fevei of worldly Ambition, and through long years the 
disease will rack him with unprofitable sufferings, and weaken 
his stiength for all true and nobler aims 

What Burns was next to do or to avoid , how a man so 
circumstanced was now to guide himself towards his tiue 
advantage, might at this point of time have been a question 
for the wisest It was a question too, which apparently he 
was left altogether to answer for himself of his learned oi 
iich pations it had not struck any individual to turn a 
thought on this so trivial matter Without claiming foi 
Burns the piaise of perfect sagacity, we must say, that his 
Excise and Faim scheme does not seem to us a very unreason- 
able one , that we should be at a loss, even now, to suggest 
one decidedly better. Certain of his admirers have felt 
scandalised at his ever resolving to gauge ^ and would have 
had him he at the pool, till the spirit of Patronage stirred 
the waters, that so, with one friendly plunge, all his sorrows 
might be healed Unwise counsellors * They know not the 
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manner of this spirit , and how, in the lap of most golden 
dreams, a man might have happiness, were it not that in the 
interim he must die of hunger ’ It reflects ciedit on the 
manliness and sound sense of Burns, that he felt so early on 
what ground he was standing , and preferred self-help, on 
the humblest scale, to dependence and inaction, though with 
hope of far more splendid possibilities But even these 
possibilities were not rejected in his scheme he might ex- 
pect, if it chanced that he had any friend, to rise, in no long 
period, into something even like opulence and leisure , while 
again, if it chanced that he had no friend, he could still live 
in security , and for the rest, he ‘ did not intend to borrow 
honour from any profession ’ We reckon that his plan was 
honest and well-calculated all turned on the execution of it 
Doubtless it failed , yet not, we believe, from any vice inherent 
in itself Nay, after all, it was no failure of external means, 
but of internal, that overtook Burns His was no bankruptcy 
of the purse, but of the soul , to his last day, he owed no 
man anything 

Meanwhile he begins well with two good and wise actions 
His donation to his mother, munificent from a man whose 
income had lately been seven pounds a-year, was worthy of 
him, and not more than woithy Generous also, and worthy 
of him, was the treatment of the woman whose lifer’s welfare 
now depended on his pleasure A friendly obseiver might 
have hoped serene days for him his mind is on the true road 
to peace with itself what clearness he still wants will be 
given as he proceeds , for the best teacher of duties, that still 
lie dim to us, is the Practice of those we see and have at 
hand Had the ^ patrons of genius,’ who could give him 
nothing, but taken nothing from him, at least nothing more * 
The wounds of his heart would have healed, vulgai ambition 
would have died away Toil and Frugality would have been 
welcome, since Virtue dwelt with them , and Poetiy would 
have shone through them as of old and in her clear ethereal 
light, which was his own by biithright, he might have looked 
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down on his eaithly destiny, and all its obstructions, not with 
patience only, but with love 

But the pations of genius would not have it so Pictur- 
esque tourists,^ all manner of fashionable dangleis after litera- 
tuie, and, far worse, all manner of convivial Maecenases, 
hovered lound him in his retreat , and his good as well as 
his weak qualities secured them mfluence over him He was 
flattered by their notice , and his warm social nature made 
it impossible for him to shake them off, and hold on his wa} 
apart from them These men, as we believe, were proximately 
the means of his rum Not that they meant him any ill , 
they only meant themselves a little good , if he suffered harm, 
let him look to it * But they wasted his precious time and 
his precious talent , they disturbed his composure, broke 
down his returning habits of temperance and assiduous con- 
tented exertion Their pampering was baneful to him , 
their ciuelty, which soon followed, w equally baneful The 
old grudge against Fortune’s inequality awoke with new 
bitterness in their neighbourhood , and Bums had no retreat 
but to ‘ the Rock of Independence,’ which is but an air-castle 
after all, that looks well at a distance, but will screen no one 
fiom real wind and wet Flushed with irregular excitement, 
exasperated alternately by contempt of others, and contempt 
of himself, Burns was no longer regaining his peace of mind, 
but fast losing it forever There was a hollowness at the 

^ There is one little sketch by certain ‘ English gentlemen ’ of this class, 
which, though adopted m Gurnets Narrative, and since then repeated m most 
others, we have all along felt an invincible disposition to regard as imaginary 
'On a rock that projected into the stream, they saw a man employed in angling, 
of a singular appearance He had a cap made of fox skin on his head, a loose 
greatcoat fixed round him by a belt, from which depended an enormous Highland 
broad -sword It was Bums ’ Now, we rather think, it was not Burns For, to 
say nothing of the fox skin cap, the loose and quite Hibernian watcbcoat with 
the belt, what are we to make of this ' enormous Highland broad sword * depend- 
mg from him^ More especially, as there is no word of parish constables on the 
outlook to see whether, as Dennis phrases it, he had an eye to his oun midriff 
or that of the public ^ Burns, of all men, had the least need, and the least 
tendency, to seek for distinction, eithei in his own eyes, or those of others, by 
such poor mummeries 
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heart of his lifej, foi his conscience did not now appiove what 
he was doing 

Amid the vapours of unwise enjoyment, of bootless re- 
morse, and angry discontent with Fate, his true loadstar, a 
life of Poetry, with Poverty, nay, with Famine if it must be 
so, was too often altogether hidden from his eyes And yet 
he sailed a sea, where without some such loadstar there was 
no right steering Meteors of French Politics rise before 
him, but these were not his stars An accident this, which 
hastened, but did not originate, his worst distresses In the 
mad contentions of that time, he comes m collision with 
certain official Superiors , is wounded by them , cruelly lacer- 
ated, we should say, could a dead mechanical implement, in 
any case, be called cruel and shrinks, in indignant pain, into 
deeper self-seclusion, into gloomier moodiness than evei His 
life has now lost its unity it is a life of fragments , led with 
little aim, beyond the melancholy one of securing its own 
continuance, — in fits of wild false joy when such offered, and 
of black despondency when they passed away His chaiactei 
befoie the world begins to suffer calumny is busy with him , 
for a miserable man makes more enemies than friends Some 
faults he has fallen into, and a thousand misfortunes , but 
deep criminality is what he stands accused of, and they that 
are not without sin cast the first stone at him ' For is he 
not a well-wisher to the French Revolution, a Jacobin, and 
therefore in that one act guilty of all ^ These accusations, 
political and moral, it has since appeared, were false enough 
but the world hesitated little to credit them Nay, his con- 
vivial M^cenases themselves were not the last to do it There 
IS reason to believe that, in his later years, the Dumfries 
Aiistocracy had partly withdrawn themselves from Burns, as 
from a tainted person, no longer worthy of their acquaintance 
That painful class, stationed, in all provincial cities, behind 
the outmost breastwork of Gentility, there to stand siege and 
do battle against the intrusions of Grocerdom and Grazierdom, 
had actually seen dishonoui in the society of Burns, and 
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branded him with their "veto , had, as we vulgarly say, md 
him f We find one passage m this Work of Mr Lockhart's 
which will not out of oui thoughts 

^ A gentleman of that county, whose name I have already more than 
once had occasion to refer to, has often told me that he was seldom more 
grieved, than when riding into Dumfiies one fine summer evening about 
this time to attend a county hall, he saw Burns walking alone, on the 
shady side of the principal street of the town, while the opposite side was 
gay with successive groups of gentlemen and ladies, all drawn together 
for the festivities of the night, not one of whom appeared willing to 
recognise him The horseman dismounted, and joined Burns, who oii 
his proposing to cioss the stieet said ^^Nay, nay, my young friend, 
that 's all over now ” , and quoted, after a pause, some verses of Lady 
Giizzel Baillie's pathetic hallad 

“His bonnet stood ance fu’ fair on his brow, 

His auld ane look’d better than mony ane’s nev , 

But now he lets ’t w’ear ony way it will hing, 

And casts hinisell dowie upon the corn-bmg 

0, were we young as we ance hae been, 

We sud hae been galloping down on yon green, 

And linking it ower the hly white lea ^ 

And nerena my heart light, I wad die ” 

It was little in Bui ns's character to let his feelings on ceitain subjects 
escape in this fashion He, immediately after reciting these veises, 
assumed the spnghtliness of his most pleasing manner , and taking his 
young friend home with him, entertained him very agieeably till the 
hour of the hall arrived ’ * 

Alas ♦ when we think that Burns now sleeps ^ where bittei 
indignation can no longer lacerate his heart,' ^ and that most 
of those fair dames and frizzled gentlemen already he at his 
side, where the bieastwoik of gentility is quite thrown down, 
— who would not sigh o\ei the thm delusions and foolish toys 
that divide heart from heart, and make man unmerciful to 
his brother ^ 

It was not now to be hoped that the genius of Bums 
would ever reach maturity, or accomplish aught wortlay of 
itself His spiiit was jaried m its melody , not the soft 

^ Ubt smva tndignaUo cor ulUiius Icucerare mqmt Shift’s Epitaph* 

VOL I F 
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breath of natural feeling, but the lude hand of Fate, was now 
sweeping ovei the strings And \et what haimony was in 
him, what music even in his discords ^ How the wild tones 
had a charm for the simplest and the wisest , and all men 
felt and knew that heie also was one of the Grifted * ‘ If he 

entered an inn at midnight, after all the inmates weie in bed, 
the news of his arrival circulated fiom the cellar to the 
garret , and ere ten minutes had elapsed, the landlord and 
all his guests weie assembled Some brief pure moments 
of poetic life were yet appointed him, in the composition of 
his Songs We can understand how he giasped at this 
employment , and how too, he spumed all other rewgcrd for 
it but what the labour itself brought him For the soul of 
Burns, though scathed and maned, was yet living in its full 
moral strength, though shaiply conscious of its eiiois and 
abasement and here, in his destitution and degiadation, was 
one act of seeming nobleness and self-devotedness left even 
for him to perform He felt too, that with all the 
^ thoughtless follies ’ that had ^ laid him low,’ the world was 
unjust and cruel to him , and he silently appealed to anothei * 
and calmei time Not as a hired soldier, but as a patriot, 
would he strive for the glory of his country so he cast from 
him the poor sixpence a-day, and seived zealously as a 
volunteei Lef us not giudge him this last luxury of his 
existence , let him not have appealed to us in vain ^ The 
money was not necessary to him, he struggled through 
without it long since, these guineas would have been gone, 
and now the high-mindedness of refusing them will plead foi 
him in all hearts forever 

We are here ai rived at the crisis of Burns’s life, foi 
matters had now taken such a shape with him as could not 
long continue If improvement was not to be looked foi, 
Nature could only for a limited time maintain this dark and 
addening warfare against the world and itself We are not 
medically informed whether any continuance of years was, at 
this period, probable for Bums , whether his death is to be 
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looked on as m some sense an accidental event, or only as the 
natural consequence of the long series of events that had pre- 
ceded The lattei seems to be the likelier opinion , and yet 
it IS by no means a certain one At all e\ents, as we have 
said, seme change could not be very distant Three gates 
of deliverance, it seems to us, weie open for Burns clear 
poetical activity , madness , or death. The first, 'with longei 
life, was still possible, though not probable, foi ph}sical 
causes were beginning to be concerned in it and yet Burns 
had an iron lesolution, could he but have seen and feft, 
that not only his highest glory, but his first duty, and the 
true medicine for all his woes, lay here The second w 
still less probable , for his mind was ever among the clearest 
and firmest So the ilder third gate was opened for hi 
and he passed, not softly yet speedily, into that still country, 
where the hail-storms and fire-showers do not reach, and the 
heaviest-laden wayfarer at length lays down his load ’ 

Contemplating this sad end of Burns, and how he sank 
unaided by any real help, uncheered by any wise sympathy, 
generous minds ha\e sometimes figured to themselves, with a 
reproachful sorrow, that much might have been done for 
him, that by counsel, true aflection and friendly mmistra- 
tions, he ight have been saved to himself and the world 
We question whether there is not ore tenderness of heart 
than soundness of judgment m these suggestions It seems 
dubious to us whether the richest, 'wisest, ost benevolent 
individual could have lent Bums any effectual help Counsel, 
which seldom profits any one, he did not need , in his under- 
standing, he knew the right from the wrong, as well perhaps 
as any man ever did , but the persuasion, which would have 
availed him, lies not so much in the head as in the heart, 
where no argument or expostulation could have assisted much 
to 1 plant it As to money again, we do not believe that 
this was his essential want , or well see how any private an 
could, even presupposing Burns’s consent, ha\e bestowed on 
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him an independent fortune, with much prospect of decisi\e 
advantage* It is a mortifying truth, that two men m any 
rank of society, could hardly be found virtuous enough to 
give money, and to take it as a necessary gift, without mjurj 
to the moial entireness of one or both But so stands the 
fact Friendship, in the old heioic sense of that term, no 
longer exists , except in the cases of kindled or other legal 
affinity, it is in reality no longer expected, or recognised as a 
virtue among men A close observer of manners has pro- 
nounced ‘ Pationage,*’ that is, pecuniary or other economic 
furtherance, to be ^ twice cursed ’ , cursing him that gives, 
and him that takes ^ And thus, in legard to outward 
matters also, it has become the rule, as in regard to inward 
it always was and must be the rule, that no one shall look 
foi effectual help to another , but that each shall rest con- 
tented with what help he can affoid himself Such, we say, 
IS the principle of modern Honoui , naturally enough growing 
out of that sentiment of Pride, which we inculcate and en- 
couiage as the basis of oui whole social morality Many a 
poet has been poorer than Burns , but no one was evei 
proudei we may question whether, without gieat precau- 
tions, even a pension flora Royalty would not have galled and 
encumbered, moie than actually assisted him 

Still less, therefoie, are we disposed to join with another 
class of Bums’s admirers, who accuse the higher ranks among 
us of having ruined Burns by their selfish neglect of him We 
have already stated our doubts whether direct pecuniary help, 
had it been offered, would have been accepted, or could ha\e 
proved very effectual We shall readily admit, howevei, that 
much was to be done for Burns , that many a poisoned ariow 
might have been warded from his bosom , many an entangle- 
ment in his path cut asunder by the hand of the powerful , and 
light and heat, shed on him from high places, would have made 
his humble atmospheie more genial , and the softest heait then 
breathing might have lived and died with some fewer pangs 
Nay, we shall giant farther, and for Burns it is granting much, 
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that, with all his piide, he would have thanked, even with 
exaggerated giatitude, any one w^ho had coidially befriended 
him patronage, unless once cursed, needed not to have been 
twice so At all e\ents, the poor promotion he desired in his 
calling might have been granted it was his own scheme, 
therefore likelier than any other to be of service All this it 
might have been a luxury, nay, it was a duty, for our nobility 
to have done No part of all this, however, did any of them 
do , or apparently attempt, or wish to do so much is granted 
against them But what then is the amount of their blame ^ 
Simply that they were men of the world, and walked by the 
principles of such men, that they treated Burns, as other 
nobles and other commoners had done other poets , as the 
English did Shakspeaie, as King Charles and his Cavaliers 
did Butler, as King Philip and his Grandees did Cer\ antes 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or shall we cut down our 
thorns for yielding only a fence and haws^ How, indeed, 
could the ^ nobility and gentry of his native land’ hold out 
any help to this ^ Scottish Bard, proud of his name and 
country’ ^ Were the nobrlity and gentry so much as able 
rightly to help themselves ? Had they not then game to 
preserve , their borough interests to strengthen dinners, 
therefore, of various kinds to eat and gi\e^ Were then 
means more than adequate to all this business, or less than 
adequate ^ Less than adequate, in general , few of them in 
reality were richer than Burns, many of them were poorer , 
for sometimes they had to wring then supplies, as wutli thumb- 
screws, from the hard hand , and, in their need of guineas, to 
forget their duty of mercy, which Burns was never reduced 
to do Let us pity and forgive them The game they pre- 
ser\ed and shot, the dinners they ate and gave, the borough 
interests they strengthened, the httle Babylons they se\eially 
builded by the glory of their might, are all melted or melting 
back into the primeval Chaos, as man’s merely selfish en- 
deavours are fated to do and here was an action, extending, 
in virtue of its worldly influence, we may say, through all 
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time , in virtue of its moral nature^ beyond all time, being 
immortal as the Spirit of Goodness itself, this action was 
offeied them to do, and light was not given them to do it 
Let us pity and foigive them But better than pity, let us 
go and do otherwise Human suffering did not end with the 
life of Bums , neither was the solemn mandate, ^ Love one 
anothei, bear one anothei’s buidens,’ given to the rich only, 
but to all men Tiue, we shall find no Burns to relieve, to 
assuage by our aid or our pity , but celestial natures, groan- 
ing under the fardels of a weary life, we shall still find , and 
that wretchedness which Fate has rendered voiceless and tune- 
less is not the least wretched, but the most 

Still, we do not think that the blame of Burns’s failuie 
lies chiefly with the world The woild, it seems to us, treated 
him with more lather than with less kindness than it usually 
shows to such men It has ever, we fear, shown but small 
favour to its Teachers hunger and nakedness, perils and 
revilings, the prison, the cross, the poison-chalice have, in 
most times and countries, been the market-piice it has offeied 
for Wisdom, the welcome with which it has greeted those who 
have come to enlighten and purify it Homer and Socrates, 
and the Christian Apostles, belong to old days , but the 
world’s Martyiology was not completed with these Roger 
Bacon and Galileo languish m pnestly dungeons , Tasso pines 
in the cell of a mad-house , Camoens dies begging on the 
streets of Lisbon So neglected, so ^ persecuted they the 
Prophets,’ not in Judea only, but in all places where men 
ha\e been We reckon that every poet of Burns’s older is, 
or should be, a prophet and teachei to his age , that he has 
no light to expect great kindness from it, but rathei is bound 
to do it great kindness , that Bums, in particular, experienced 
fully the usual proportion of the world’s goodness , and that 
the blame of his failure, as we have said, lies not chiefly with 
the world 

Wheie, then, does it he ? We are forced to answer With 
himself , it IS his inward, not his outward misfortunes that 
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bring him to the dust Seldom, indeed, is it otherwise, 
seldom is a life moially wiecked but the grand cause lies in 
some internal mal-arrangement, some want less of good for- 
tune than of good guidance Natuie fashions no creature 
without implanting in it the stiength needful for its action 
and duration , least of all does she so neglect her masterpiece 
and darling, the poetic soul Neither can we believe that it 
IS in the power of any external circumstances utterly to rum 
the mind of a man , nay, if piopei wisdom be given him, even 
so much as to affect its essential health and beauty. The 
sternest sum-total of all worldly misfortunes is Death , nothing 
more can he in the cup of human woe yet many men, m all 
ages, have triumphed ovei Death, and led it captive , convert- 
ing its physical victoiy into a moral victory for themselves, 
into a seal and immoital consecration for all that their past 
life had achieved What has been done, may be done again 
nay, it is but the degree and not the kind of such heioism 
that differs in diffeient seasons , for without some portion of 
this spiiit, not of boisteious daimg, but of silent fearlessness, 
of Self-denial in all its forms, no good man, in any scene or 
time, has ever attained to be good 

We have already stated the eiror of Burns , and mourned 
over it, lather than blamed it It was the want of unity in 
his pui poses, of consistency m his aims, the hapless attempt 
to mingle in friendly union the common spirit of the world 
with the spirit of poetiy, which is of a far different and 
altogether irreconcilable nature Bums was nothing wholly, 
and Burns could be nothing, no man foimed as he was can 
be anything, by halves The heart, not of a mere hot- 
blooded, popular Verse-monger, or poetical Restaurateur^ but 
of a tiue Poet and Singer, worthy of the old religious heroic 
times, had been given him and he fell in an age, not of 
heroism and religion, but of scepticism, selfishness and trivi- 
ality, when true Nobleness was little understood, and its place 
supplied by a hollow, dissocial, altogether banen and unfruit- 
ful principle of Pride The influences of that age, his open, 
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kind, susceptible natuie, to say nothing of his highly unto- 
ward situation, made it moie than usually difficult for him to 
cast aside, or lightly suboidmate , the better spiiit that was 
within him ever sternly demanded its rights, its supremacy 
he spent his life in endeavouiing to reconcile these two , and 
lost it, as he must lose it, without reconciling them 

Burns was born poor , and born also to continue poor, for 
he would not endeavoui to be otherwise . this it had been 
well could he have once for all admitted, and considered as 
finally settled He was poor, truly , but hundreds even of 
his own class and order of minds have been poorer, yet have 
suffered nothing deadly fiom it nay, his own Father had a 
far soier battle with ungiateful destiny than his was , and he 
did not yield to it, but died courageously waning, and to all 
moral intents pi evading, against it Tiue, Burns had little 
means, had even little time for poetry, his only real pursuit 
and vocation , but so much the moie piecious was what little 
he had In all these external respects his case was hard , but 
very far from the hardest Poverty, incessant drudgery 
and much worse evils, it has often been the lot of Poets 
and wise men to strive with, and then glory to conquei 
Locke was banished as a tiaitor, and wiote his Essay on the 
Human Understanding sheltering himself in a Dutch garret 
Was Milton iich or at his ease when he composed Paradise 
Lost ? Not only low, but fallen from a height not only 
poor, but impoverished , m darkness and with dangers com- 
passed round, he sang his immoital song, and found fit 
audience, though few Did not Ceivantes finish his woik, 
a maimed soldier and in prison ^ Nay, was not the Arau- 
cana, which Spain acknowledges as its Epic, written without 
even the aid of paper , on scraps of leather, as the stout 
fighter and voyager snatched any moment fiom that wild 
warfare ? 

And what, then, had these men, which Burns wanted ? Two 
things ; both which, it seem to us, are indispensable for such 
men They had a tiue, lehgious principle of orals, and a 
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single, not a double aim in their activity. They were not self- 
seekers and self-woishippeis , hut seekers and woishippers of 
something far better than Self Not personal enjoyment was 
their object , but a high, heroic idea of Religion, of Patiiotism, 
of heavenly Wisdom, in one or the othei foiin, evei hovered 
before them , in which cause they neither shiank from suffei- 
ing, nor called on the eaith to witness it as something 
wondeiful, but patiently enduied, counting it blessedness 
enough so to spend and be spent Thus the ‘ golden-cali 
of Self-love,’ howevei cuiiously car\ed, was not their Deitv , 
but the Invisible Goodness, which alone is man’s leasonable 
senuce This feeling was as a celestial fountain, whose 
sti earns lefieshed into gladness and beauty all the provinces 
of their otherwise too desolate existence In a word, the\ 
willed one thing, to which all other things were suboidinated 
and made subser\ient , and therefore they accomplished it 
The wedge will lend rocks , but its edge must be shaip and 
single if it be double, the w'edge is bruised m pieces and 
will rend nothing 

Pait of this supeiioiity these men owed to then age , hn 
which heioism and devotedness were still piactised, oi at least 
not )et disbelieved in but much of it likewise they owed to 
themselves With Bums, again, it was different His morality, 
in most of its practical points, is that of a meie woildh 
man , enjoyment, in a finer or coarser shape, is the only thing 
he longs and strives foi A noble instinct sometimes raises 
him abpve this , but an instinct only, and acting only foi 
moments He has’ no Religion , in the shallow age, vfheie 
his days weie cast, Religion was not disci iminated from the 
New and Old Light foitm of Religion , and was, with these, 
becoming obsolete in the mmds of men His heait, indeed, 
is alive with a trembling adoiation, but theie is no temple in 
his understanding He lives in darkness and in the shadow 
of doubt His lehgion, at best, is an anxious wish , like 
that of Rabelais, ^ a great Perhaps ’ 

He loved Poetry warmly, and in his heait , could he but 
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have loved it purely, and with his whole undivided heart, it 
had been well For Poetry, as Burns could have followed 
it, is but another form of Wisdom, of Religion , is itself 
Wisdom and Religion But this also was denied him His 
poetry is a stray vagrant gleam, which will not be extin- 
guished within him, yet rises not to be the true light of his 
path, but IS often a wildfire that misleads him It was not 
necessary for Burns to be rich, to be, or to seem, ^inde- 
pendent ’ , but it was necessary for him to be at one with 
his own heart , to place what was highest in his nature 
highest also in his life, ^to seek within himself for that 
consistency and sequence, which external events would forever 
refuse him ’ He was born a poet , poetry was the celestial 
element of his being, and should have been the soul of his 
whole endeavours Lifted into that serene ethei, whither 
he had wings given him to mount, he would have needed no 
other elevation poverty, neglect and all evil, save the dese- 
cration of himself and his Ait, were a small matter to him , 
the pride and the passions of the world lay far beneath his 
feet , and he looked down alike on noble and slave, on prince 
and Jieggar, and all that wore the stamp of man, with clear 
recognition, with brotherly aiffection, with sympathy, with 
pity Nay, we question whethei for his culture as a Poet 
poverty and much suffering for a season were not absolutely 
advantageous Great men, m looking back over their lives, 
have testified to that effect ‘ I would not for much,’ says 
Je^i Paul, ‘ that I had been born richer ’ And yet Paul’s 
biith was poor enough , for, in another place, he adds ^ The 
prisoner’s allowance is bread and water , and I had often only 
the lattei ’ But the gold that is refined in the hottest 
furnace comes out the purest , or, as he has himself expressed 
it, ^the canary-bird sings sweetei the longer it has been 
trained in a darkened cage’ 

A man like Burns might have divided his hours between 
poetry and virtuous industry , industry which all true feeling 
sanctions, nay, piesciibes, and which has a beauty, for that 
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cause^ beyond the pomp of thrones but to divide his hours 
between poetiy and rich men’s banquets was an ill-staried 
and inauspicious attempt How could he be at ease at such 
banquets P What had he to do there, mingling his music 
with the coarse roar of altogether earthly \oices , biightening 
the thick smoke of intoxication with fire lent him from 
heaven ? Was it his aim to enjoy life ? Tomoriow he must 
go drudge as an Exciseman * We wonder not that Burns 
became moody, indignant, and at times an ofiender against 
certain rules of society, but lather that he did not gio\\ 
utteily frantic, and run amuck against them all How could 
a man, so falsely placed, by his own or others’ fault, e\er 
know contentment or peaceable diligence for an hour ^ 
What he did, under such perverse guidance, and what he 
forboie to do, alike fill us with astonishment at the natuial 
strength and worth of his charactei 

Doubtless there was a remedy foi this pei\erseness , but 
not in otheis , only in himself, least of all m simple mciease 
of wealth and woildly ^respectability’ We hope w^e have 
now heard enough about the efficacy of wealth for poetr}, 
and to make poets happy Nay, ha\e we not seen another 
instance of it in these \eiy da}s? Byion, a man of an 
endowment considerably less ethereal than that of Burns, 
IS bom in the rank not of a Scottish ploughman, but of an 
English peer the highest worldly honours, the fairest 
woildly career, are his by inheritance, the richest harvest 
of fame he soon leaps, in anothei pioMiice, bv his own hand 
And what does all this avail him Is he happy, is he good, 
is he true ^ Alas, he has a poet’s soul, and stri\ es towards 
the Infinite and the Eternal, and soon feels that all this is 
but mounting to the house-top to reach the stars ! Like 
Burns, he is only a proud man , might, like him, have * pur- 
chased a pocket-copj of Milton to study the chaiacter of 
Satan ’ , for Satan also is B}u:on’s grand exemplai, the hero 
of his poetiy, and the model apparently of his conduct As 
in Burns’s case too, the celestial element will not mingle with 
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the clay of earth , both poet and man of the world he must 
not be, vulgar Ambition will not live kindly with poetic 
Adoration , he cannot seive God and Mammon Byron, 
like Bums, is not happy, nay, he is the most wretched of 
all men His life is falsely ai ranged the fire that is in 
him IS not a strong, still, cential fire, warming into beauty 
the products of a woild , but it is the mad fire of a volcano , 
and now — we look sadly into the ashes of a ciatei, which 
eie long will fill itself with snow ’ 

Byron and Burns were sent forth as missionaries to then 
generation, to teach it a higher Doctrine, a purer Tiiith, 
they had a message to deliver, which left them no rest till it 
was accomplished , in dim throes of pain, this divine behest 
lay smouldering within them , for they knew not what it 
meant, and felt it only in mysterious anticipation, and they 
had to die without articulately utteiing it They are in the 
camp of the Unconverted, yet not as high messengeis of 
rigorous though benignant truth, but as soft flattering singeis, 
and in pleasant fellowship will they live there they are 
first adulated, then persecuted , they accomplish little foi 
others, they find no peace for themselves, but only death 
and the peace of the grave We confess, it is not without 
a certain mournful awe that we view the fate of these noble 
souls, so iichly gifted, yet ruined to so little purpose with 
all then gifts It seems to us theie is a stein moral taught 
in this piece of history , — twice told us in our own time ’ 
Surely to men of like genius, if there be any such, it cariies 
with it a lesson of deep impressive significance Surely it 
wpuld become such a man, furnished for the highest of all 
^^terprises, that of being the Poet of his Age, to consider 
well what it is that he attempts, and in what spirit he 
attempts it For the woids of Milton are true in all times, 
and were never truei than in this ^ He who would write 
heroic poems must make his whole life a heroic poem ’ If 
he cannot first so make his life, then let him hasten fiom 
this aiena , for neithei its lofty glories, nor its fearful penis. 
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are fit for him Let him dwindle into a modish ballad- 
monger, let him woiship and be-sing the idols of the time, 
and the time will not fail to lewaid him If, indeed, he can 
endure to live in that capacity ’ Byion and Burns could 
not live as idol-priests, but the fire of their own hearts con- 
sumed them , and bettei it was for them that they could not 
For it IS not in the favour of the great oi of the small, but 
in a life of truth, and in the inexpugnable citadel of his own 
soul, that a Byion'^s oi a Burns’s strength must he Let the 
great stand aloof fiom him, or know how to reverence him 
Beautiful is the union of wealth with fa\oui and furtherance 
foi liteiatuie, like the costliest flower-jar enclosing the 
loveliest amaranth Yet let not the relation be mistaken 
A true poet is not one whom they can hire by money or 
flattery to be a minister of their pleasures, their writer of 
occasional verses, their purveyor of table- wit, he cannot be 
their menial, he cannot even be their partisan At the 
peiil of both paities, let no such union be attempted ^ Will 
a Courser of the Sun woik softly m the harness of a Dray- 
horse? His hoofs are of flie, and his path is through the 
heavens, bringing light to all lands , will he lumber on mud 
highways, dragging ale foi eaithly appetites from door to 
door ? 

But we must stop shoit in these considerations, which 
would lead us to boundless lengths We had something to 
say on the public moral character of Burns, but this also 
w’^e must forbear We are far from legarding him as guilty 
before the world, as guiltier than the average, nay, from 
doubting that he is less guilty than one of ten thousand 
Tried at a tribunal far more iigid than that where the 
Plehiscita of common civic reputations are pronounced, he 
has seemed to us even there less woithy of blame than ot 
pity and wonder But the woild is habitually unjust in its 
judgments of such men , unjust on many grounds, of which 
this one may be stated as the substance It decides, like a 
court of law, by dead statutes , and not positively but nega- 
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lively, less on what is done right, than on what is or is not 
done wiong Not the few inches of deflection from the 
mathematical orbit, which aie so easily measured, but the 
ratio of these to the whole diameter, constitutes the leal 
aberration This orbit may be a planet’s, its diameter the 
breadth of the solar system , or it may be a city hippodrome , 
nay, the circle of a ginhorse, its diameter a score of feet or 
paces But the inches of deflection only are measuied and 
it IS assumed that the diameter of the ginhorse, and that of 
the planet, will yield the same ratio when compaied with 
them ’ Here lies the root of many a blind, cruel condemna- 
tion of Burnses, Swifts, Rousseaus, which one never listens to 
with approval Gi anted, the ship comes into harbour with 
shrouds and tackle damaged , the pilot is blameworthy , he 
has not been all-wise and all-pow^erful but to know how 
blameworthy, tell us first whether his voyage has been round 
the Globe, or only to Ramsgate and the Isle of Dogs 

With our readers in general, with men of light feelings 
anywhere, we aie not required to plead for Burns In pity- 
ing admiration he lies enshrined in all our hearts, in a fai 
nobler ausoleu than that one of marble, neither will his 
Works, even as they are, pass away from the memory of men 
While the Shakspeares and Miltons roll on like mighty 
rivers through the country of Thought, bearing fleets of 
trafiickers and assiduous pearl-fishers on their waves, this 
little yalclusa Fountain will also arrest our eye for this also 
IS oF Nature’s own and most cunning workmanship, bursts 
from the depths of the earth, with a full gushing current, 
intone light of day, and often will the tiaveller turn aside 
to 4rink of its clear waters, and use among its rocks and 
pines ! 



THE LIFE OF HEYNE^ 

[ 1828 ] 

The labours and meiits of Heyne being bettei known, and 
more justly appreciated in England, than those of almost an} 
other German, whether scholar, poet or philosopher, we 
cannot but believe that some notice of his life ay be accept- 
able to ost readers Accoidmgly, we here ean to give 
a short abstract of this Volume, a iniature copy of the 
‘biographical portrait’, but must first say a few words on 
the portrait itself, and the limner by whom it was drawn 
Professor Heeren is a man of learning, and known far out 
of his own Hanoverian circle, — indeed, more or less to all 
students of history, — ^by his researches on Ancient Commerce, 
a voluminous account of which from his hand enjoys consider- 
able reputation He is evidently a man of sense and natural 
talent, as well as learning , and his gifts seem to he round him 
in quiet arrangement, and very much at his own command 
Nevertheless, we cannot ad ire him as a writer ; we do not 
even reckon that such endow ents he has are adequately 
represented in his books. His style both of diction and 
thought IS thin, cold, formal, without force or character, and 
painfully reminds us of college lectures He can work rapidl\, 
but with no freedo , and, it were, only in one attitude, 

and at one sort of labour Not that we particularly blame 

Professor Heeren for this, but that we think he might have 
been something better these ‘fellows in buckram,’ ver} 
numerous in certain walks of literature, are an unfortunate 

^ Foreign Review, No 4 — Christian Gottlob Heym btographtsck dar- 
gestelU mn Arnold Hermann Ludwig Hurm (Christian Gottlob Heyne bio 
graphically portrayed by Arnold Hermann Ludwig Heeren ) Gottingen 
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rather than a guilty class of men , they have fallen, perhaps 
unwillingly, into the plan of writing by pattern, and can now 
do no other , for, in their minds, the beautiful comes at last 
to be simply synonymous with the neat Every sentence 
bears a family-likeness to its precursor , most piobably it has 
a set number of clauses (three is a favourite number, as in 
Gibbon, for ^ the Muses delight in odds ’) , has also a given 
rhythm, a known and foreseen music, simple but limited 
enough, like that of ill-bred fingers drumming on a table ^ 
And then it is strange how soon the outward rhythm carries 
the inward along with it , and the thought moves with the 
same stinted, hamstrung rub-a-dub as the words In a state 
of peifection, this species of writing comes to lesemble power- 
loom weaving , it is not the mind that is at work, but some 
scholastic machineiy which the mind has of old constiucted, 
and is from afar observing Shot follows shot from the 
unwearied shuttle , and so the web is woven, ultimately and 
pioperly, indeed, by the wit of man, yet immediately and in 
the mean while by the meie aid of time and steam 

But our Professor’s mode of speculation is little less in- 
tensely academic than his mode of writing We fear he is 
something of what the Germans call a Kleinstadtei , mentally 
as well as bodily, a ^ dweller in a little town ’ He speaks at 
great length, and with undue fondness, of the ^Georgia 
Augusta ’ , which, after all, is but the Univeisity of Got- 
tingen, an earthly and no celestial institution it is nearly in 
vain that he tiies to contemplate Heyne as a European per- 
sonage, or even as a German one , beyond the piecmcts of the 
Georgia Augusta his view seems to grow feeble, and soon dies 
away into vague inanity , so we have not Heyne, the man 
and scholar, but Heyne the Gottingen Professor But neither 
IS this habit of mind any strange or crying sin, or at all 
peculiar to Gottingen , as, indeed, most parishes in England 
can produce more than one example to show And yet it is 
pitiful, when an establishment for universal science, which 
ought to be a watchtower where a man might see all the 
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kingdoms of the woild, converts itself into a woikshop, 
whence he sees nothing but his toolbox and bench, and the 
woild, in bioken glimpses, through one patched and highly 
discolomed pane ^ 

Sometimes, indeed, our woithy friend uses into a region 
of the moral sublime, in which it is difficult foi a foieignei 
to follow him Thus he says, on one occasion, speaking of 
Heyne ^ Immortal are his merits in regard to the catalogues ^ 
— of the Gottingen library And, to cite no other instance 
except the last and best one, we are informed, that when 
Hejne died, ^the guardian angels of the Geoigia Augusta 
waited, m that higher world, to meet him with blessings’ 
By Day and Night ^ there is no such guardian angel, that 
we know of, for the University of Gottingen , neither does it 
need one, being a good solid seminary of itself, with hand- 
some stipends from Government We had imagined too, 
that if anybody welcomed people into hea\en, it would be 
St Peter, or at least some angel of old standing, and not a 
meie mushioom, as this of Gottingen must be, cieated since 
the year 1739 

But we aie gi owing \ery ungrateful to the good Heeien, 
who meant no haim by these flourishes of ihetoiic, and indeed 
does not often indulge m them The giand questions with 
us here are, Did he know the truth in this matter , and was 
he disposed to tell it honestly ^ To both of w^hich questions 
we can answer without reserve, that all appearances are in his 
favoui He was Heyne’s pupil, colleague, son-in-law, and so 
knew him intimately foi thirty years he has every feature 
also of a just, quiet, truth-loving man , so that we see little 
reason to doubt the authenticity, the innocence, of any state- 
ment in his Volume What more have we to do with him, 
then, but to take thankfully what he has been pleased and 
able to give us, and, with all despatch, communicate it to oui 
readers ^ 

Heyne’s Life is not without an intrinsic, as well as an 

VOL I \ 
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external inteiest , for be bad much to struggle with, and he 
stiuggled with it manfully , thus his history has a value 
independent of his fame Some account of his early years we 
are happily enabled to give in his own words we translate a 
considerable part of this passage , autobiography being a 
favourite sort of reading with us 

He was born at Chemnitz, in Upper Saxony, in September 
1729 , the eldest of a poor weav r’s family, poor al ost to 
the verge of destitution 

^ My good father, George Heyne,’ says he, ‘'was a native of the princi- 
pality of Glogan, in Silesia, from the little village of Gravenschutz His 
youth had fallen in those times when the Evangelist party of that pro- 
vince were still exposed to the oppressions and persecutions of the Romish 
Church His kmdied, enjoying the blessing of contentment m a humble 
but independent station, felt, like others, the influence of this proselytis- 
ing bigotiy, and lost their domestic peace by means of it Some went 
over to the Romish faith My fathei left his native village, and en- 
deavoured, by the labour of his hands, to procure a livelihood m Saxony 
“What will it profit a man, if he gam the whole world and lose his own 
soul ’ was the thought which the scenes of his youth had stamped the 
most deeply on his mind But no lucky chance favoured his enterprises 
or endeavours to better his condition never so little On the contrary, 
a series of perverse incidents kept him continually below the limits 
even of a moderate sufiiciency His old age was thus left a prey to 
poveity, and to her companions, timidity and depression of mind 
Manufactures at that time weie visibly declining in Saxony, and the 
misery among the working-classes, in distiicts concerned in the linen 
trade was unusually severe Scarcely could the labour of the hands 
suffice to support the labourei himself, still less his family The saddest 
aspect which the decay of civic society can exhibit has always appeared 
to me to be this, when honourable, honour-loving, conscientious dih- 
gence, cannot, by the utmost efforts of toil, obtain the necessaries of life, 
or when the working man cannot even find woik, but must stand with 
folded arms, lamenting his forced idleness, through which himself and 
his family are verging to starvation, oi it may be, actually suffering the 
pains of hunger 

‘It was m the extremest penury that I was born and brought up The 
earliest companion of my childhood was Want, and my first impiessions 
came from the tears of my mother, who had not biead foi her children 
How often have I seen her on Saturday nights wiingmg her hands and 
weeping, when she had come back with what the hard toil, nay, often 
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the sleepless nights, of her husband had produced, and could find none 
to buy it ^ Sometimes a ftesh attempt was made through me or my 
sister I had to return to the purchasers with the same piece of ware, 
to see whether we could not possibly get rid of it In that quarter 
theie is a class of so-called merchants, ^ho, howevei, are in fact nothing 
more than forestallers, that buy-up the linen made by the poorer people 
at the lowest price, and endeavour to sell it in other districts at the 
highest Often have I seen one or other of these petty tyrants, with all 
the pride of a satrap, throw back the piece of goods offered him, or 
imperiously cut off some trifle from the price and wages required for 
it Necessity constrained the poorer to sell the sweat of his biow at a 
groschen oi two less, and again to make good the deficit by starving 
It was the view of such things that awakened the first spaiks of in- 
dignation m my young heart The show of pomp and plenty among 
these puise-proud people, who fed themselves on the extorted crumbs of 
so many hundieds, far fiom dazzling me into respect or fear, filled me 
with lage against them The fiist time I heard of tyrannicide at school, 
there rose vividly before me the project to become a Brutus on all those 
oppressors of the poor, who had so often c t my father and mother into 
straits and here, foi the first time, was an instance of a truth which 
I have since had frequent occasion to observe, that if the unhappy man, 
armed with feeling of his wrongs and a certain strength of soul, does 
not risk the utmost and become an open criminal, it is meiely the bene- 
ficent result of those circumstances in which Providence has placed him, 
thereby fettering his activity, and guarding him from such destructive 
attempts That the oppressing part of mankind should be secured against 
the oppressed was, in the plan of inscrutable Wisdom, a most important 
element of the present system of things 

^ My good parents did what they could, and sent me to a childVschool 
in the suburbs I ob tamed the praise of learning very fast, and being 
very fond of it My schoolmaster had two sons, lately returned from 
Leipzig, a couple of depraved fellows, who took all pains to lead me 
astray , and, as I resisted, kept me foi a long time, by threats and mis- 
treatment of all sorts, extiemely miserable So early as my tenth year, 
to raise the money for my school-wages, I had given lessons to a neigh- 
bour's child, a little giil, in reading and wiitmg As the common 
school-couise could take me no farther, the point now was to get a 
private hour and proceed into Latin But foi that purpose a guter 
groschen weekly was required , this my parents had not to give Many 
a day I earned this gnef about with me however, I had a godfather, 
who was in easy circumstances, a baker, and my mother's half-brother 
One Satuiday I was sent to this man to fetch a loaf With wet eves I 
entered his house, and chanced to find my godfather himself there Being 
questioned why I was crying, I tried to answer, but a u hole stream of 
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teais broke loose^ and scaicely could I make tbe cause of my soirow 
intelligible My magnanimous godfatliei offered to pay tbe weekly 
groschen out of his own pocket , and only this condition was imposed on 
me^ that I should come to him eveiy Sunday^ and repeat what part of the 
Gospel I had learned by heait This latter airangement had one good 
effect foi me, — it exercised my memory, and I learned to recite without 
bashfulness 

^ Drunk with joy, I staited off with my loaf, tossing it up time after 
time into the an, and barefoot I was, I capered aloft aftei it But 
hereupon my loaf fell into a puddle This misfoitune agam brought me 
a little to leason My mother heartily rejoiced at the good news, my 
fathei was less content Thus passed a couple of years , and my school- 
master intimated, what I myself had long known, that I could now learn 
no more from him 

^ This then was the time when I must leave school, and betake me to 
the handiciaft of my fathei Weie not the aitisan under oppiessions of 
so many kinds, lobbed of the fiuits of his haid toil, and of so many ad- 
vantages to which the useful citizen has a natural claim , I should still 
say, Had I but continued in the station of my paients, what thousandfold 
vexation would at this houi have been unknown to me ^ My fathei could 
not but be anxious to have a grown-up son for an assistant m his laboui, 
and looked upon my repugnance to it with great dislike I agam longed 
to get into the grammar-school of the town , but for this all means weie 
wanting Where was a gulden of quarteily fees, where weie books and 
a blue cloak to be come at ^ How wistfully my look often hung on the 
walls of the school when I passed it > 

cleigyman of the suburbs was my second godfather, his name 
was Sebastian Seydel , my schoolmastei, who likewise belonged to his 
congi egation, had told him of me I was sent for, and aftei a shoit 
examination, he promised me that I should go to the town-school , he 
himself would bear the charges Who can express my happiness, as I then 
felt it^ I was despatched to the first teacher, examined, and placed 
with appiobation m the second class Weakly from the fixst, pressed 
down with soirow and want, without any cheerful enjoyment of child- 
hood or youth, I was still of very small stature , my class-fellows judged 
by externals, and had a very slight opinion of me Scarcely, by vaiious 
proofs of diligence and by the praises I leceived, could I get so far that 
they tolerated my being put beside them 

^ And ceitainlv my diligence was not a little hampeied ’ Of his pio- 
mise, the clergyman, indeed, kept so much, that he paid my quarterly 
fees, provided me with a coarse cloak, and gave me some useless volumes 
that were lying on his shelves , but to furnish me with school-books he 
could not resolve I thus found myself under the necessity of boirowmg 
a class-fellow's books, and daily copying a pait of them before the lesson 
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On the other hand^ the honest man onld have some hand himself in my 
instruction, and ga\e me from time to time some houis m Latin In his 
youth he had learned to make Latin \erses scaicely was Erasmus de 
Giuhtate Morum got ovei, when I too must take to veise-making, all 
this before I had lead any authors, or could possibly possess any store 
of woids The man was withal passionate and iigorous , in eveiy point 
repulsive , with a moderate income he was accused of avai ice , he had 
the stiffness and self-will of an old bachelor, and at the same time the 
vanity of aiming to be a good Latinist, and, vhat was more, a Latin 
verse-maker, and consequently a literary clergyman These qualities of 
his all contributed to overload my youth, and nip away in the bud ery 
enjoyment of its pleasuies ’ 

In this plain but somewhat leaden style does Hejne pio- 
ceed, detailing the crosses and losses of his school-years* We 
cannot pietend that the narrative delights us much , nay, 
that it IS not lathei bald and barren for such a narrative , 
but its fidelity may be relied on, and it paints the clear, 
broad, strong and somewhat heavy nature of the wiiter, 
perhaps bettei than description could do It is curious, for 
instance, to see with how little of a puiely humane interest 
he looks back to his childhood, how Heyne the man has 
almost giown into a sort of teaching-machine, and sees in 
Heyne the boy little else than the incipient Gerundgrinder, 
and tells us little else but how this wheel aftei the other was 
developed in him, and he came at last to grind in complete 
perfection We could have wished to get some view into the 
inteiior of that poor Chemnitz hovel, with its unresting loom 
and cheeiless hearth, its squalor and devotion, its affection 
and repining , and the fire of natuial genius struggling to 
flame amid such incumbrances, in an atmosphere so damp 
and close ’ But of all this we catch few farther glimpses ; 
and hear only of Fabricius and Owen and Pasor, and school- 
examinations, and rectors that had been taught by Ernesti 
Neither, in another respect, not of omission but of com- 
mission, can this piece of writing altogether content us. We 
must object a little to the spiiit of it, as too narrow, too 
intolerant. Sebastian Seydel must have been a very meagre 
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an , but IS it right that Heyne, of all others, should speak 
of him with asperity Without question the unfortunate 
Seydel meant nobly, had not thrift stood in his way. Did 
not he pay down his gulden every quarter regularly, and give 
the boy a blue cloak, though a coarse one ? Nay, he bestowed 
old books on hi , and instruction, according to his gift, in 
the mystery of verse-making. And was not all this some- 
thing ^ And if thrift and charity had a continual battle to 
fight, was not that better than a flat surrender on the part 
of the latter ? The other pastors of Chemnitz are all quietly 
forgotten why should Sebastian be remembered to his dis- 
advantage for being only a little better than they ? 

Heyne continued to be much infested with tasks fro 
Sebastian, and sorely held down by want, and discouragement 
of every sort The school-course moreover, he says bad , 
nothing but the old routine, vocables, translations, exer- 
cises , all without spirit or purpose Nevertheless, he con- 
tinued to make what we must call wonderful proficiency in 
these branches , especially as he had still to write every task 
before he could learn it For he prepared ^ Greek versions,’ 
he says, ‘ also Greek verses , and by and by could write down 
in Greek prose, and at last in Greek as well as Latin verses, 
the discourses he heard in church ’ ’ Some ray of hope was 
beginning to spring up within his ind A certain small 
degree of self-confidence had first been awakened in him, as 
he infor s us, by a ^ pedantic adventure ’ 

^ There chanced to he a school-examination held, at which the Super- 
intendent, as chief school-inspector, was present This man. Dr Theodor 
Kruger, a theologian of some learning for his time, all at once inter- 
rupted the rector, who was teaching esc cathedra, and put the question 
who among the scholars could tell him what might be made per ana- 
gramma from the word Austria ^ This whim had arisen from the circum- 
stance that the first Silesian war was just begun , and some such anagram, 
reckoned very happy, had appealed in a newspaper ^ No one of us 
knew so uch as what an anagram was , even the rector looked quite 


^ * As yet Saxony was agamst Austna, not, as in the end, allied with her ’ 
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perplexed As none answered, tlie latter began to give ns a description 
of anagrams in general I set yself to work, and sprang forth with my 
discovery Vastan ' This was something different fro the newspaper 
one . so much the greater was our Superintendent's admiration , and the 
more, as the successful aspirant was a little boy, on the lowest bench of 
the secunda He growled out his applause to me , but at the same time 
set the whole school about y ears, as he stoutly upbraided them with 
being beaten by an tnfimus 

^Enough' this pedantic adventure gave the first impulse to the 
development of y powers I began to take some ciedit to myself, 
and in spite of all the oppression and contempt in which I languished, to 
resolve on struggling forward This first struggle was in truth ineffec- 
tual enough , w soon regarded as a piece of pride and conceitedness , 
it brought on me a thousand humiliations and disquietudes , at times it 
might degenerate on my part into defiance Nevertheless, it kept me at 
the stretch of my diligence, ill-guided as it was, and withdrew me from 
the CO pany of my class-fellows, among whom, as among children of low 
birth and bad nurture could not fail to be the c e, the utmost coarseness 
and boorishness of every sort prevailed The plan of these schools does 
not include any gene 1 inspection, but h its itself to mere intellectual 
instruction 

^Yet on all hands,' contmues he, found myself too sadly hampered 
The perverse way m which the old parson ti eated me , at home the dis- 
content and grudging of my parents, especially of my father, who could 
not get on with his work, and still thought that, had I kept by his way 
of life, he might now have had some help , the pressure of want, the 
feeling of being behind every other , all this would allow no cheerful 
thought, no sentiment of worth to spring up withm me A timorous, 
bashful, awkward carriage shut me out stdl farther from all exterior 
attractions Where could I learn good anners, elegance, a right way 
of thought ^ Where could I attain any culture for heart and spirit ^ 

^ Upwards, however, I still strove A feeling of honour, a wish for 
somethmg better, an effort to work myself out of this abasement, inces- 
santly attended me , but without direction as it w , it led me rather to 
sullenness, misanthropy and clownishness 

^ At length a place opened for e, where some training in these points 
lay within my reach One of our senators took his mother-in-law home 
to live with him, she had still two children with her, a son and a 
daughter, both about my own age For the son private lessons were 
wanted , and happily I was chosen for the purpose 

^As these private lessons brought me in a gulden monthly, I now 
began to defend myself a little against the grumbling of my parents 
Hitherto I had been in the habit of doing work occasionally, that I 
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might not be told bow I was eatmg tbeir biead for nothing, clothes, 
and oil foi my lamp, I had earned by teaching in the house these 
things I could now relinquish , and thus my condition was in some degree 
impioved On the other hand, I had now opportunity of seeing persons 
of better education I gamed the goodwill of the family, so that 
besides the lesson-houis, I generally lived there Such society afforded 
me some culture, extended my conceptions and opinions, and also 
polished a little the ludeness of my exterior/ 

In this senatorial house he must have been somewhat more 
at ease , foi he now veiy piivately fell in love with his pupiPs 
sister, and made and burnt many Greek and Latin verses in 
her praise , and had sweet dreams of sometime rising ‘ so high 
as to be woithy of her’ Even as matteis stood, he acquired 
her fiiendship and that of her mother But the grand con- 
cern, for the present, was how to get to college at Leipzig 
Old Sebastian had piomised to stand good on this occasion , 
and unquestionably would have done so with the gieatest 
pleasure, had it cost him nothing but he promised and 
promised, without doing aught , above all, without putting 
his hand into his pocket , and elsewhere there was no help oi 
lesource At length, wearied perhaps with the boy’s impoi- 
tunity, he determined to bestir himself, and so diiected his 
assistant, who was just making a journey to Leipzig,’ to show 
Heyne the road the two arrived in perfect safety, Heyne 
still longing after cash, for of his own he had only two gulden^ 
about five shillings , but the assistant left him in a lodging- 
house, and went his way, saying he had no farther oideis * 
The miseries of a poor scholai’s life were now to be Heyne’s 
portion in full measure Ill-clothed, totally destitute of 
books, with five shillings m his purse, he found himself set 
down in the Leipzig Univeisity, to study all learning De- 
spondency at first overmastered the pool boy’s heart, and he 
sank into sickness, from which indeed he lecovered , but only, 
he says, ® to fall into conditions of life where he became the 
prey of desperation ’ How he contiived to exist, much moie 
to study, is scaicely apparent fiom this narrative The un- 
happy old Sebastian did at length send him some pittance, 
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and at laie inteivals lepeated the dole , yet evei with his 
own pecuhai giace , not till after unspeakable solicitations , 
m quantities that weie consumed by inextinguishable debt, 
and coupled with soui admonitions, nay, on one occasion, 
addressed externally, Mr Heyne^ Etudiant kegligent’ 
Foi half a yeai he would leave him without all help , then 
piomise to come and see what he was doing , come accord- 
ingly, and return without leaving him a penny neithei could 
the destitute youth ever obtain any public furtheiance , no 
fteiiisch (free-table) or stipendium was to be procuied Many 
times he had no legular meal , ^ often not thiee halfpence 
for a loaf at midday ’ He longed to be dead, foi his spiiit 
was often sunk in the gloom of darkness ^ One good heart 
alone,’ says he, ^ I found, and that in the servant-girl of the 
house where I lodged She laid out monev for my most 
piessing necessities, and risked almost all she had, seeing me 
m such fiightful want Could I but find thee in the world 
even now, thou good pious soul, that I might lepay thee 
what thou then didst foi me * ’ 

Heyne declares it to be still a m}stery to him how he 
stood all this *What earned me foiwaid,’ continues he, 
^ was nof ambition , any youthful dream of one day taking a 
place, or aiming to take one, among the learned It is true, 
the bitter feeling of debasement, of deficiency in education 
and external polish, the consciousness of awkwardness in social 
life, Hicessantly accompanied me But my chief stiength lay 
in a certain defiance of Fate This gave me couiage not to 
yield , eveiy where to try to the utteimost whether I was 
doomed without remedy never to rise from this degradation 
Of order m his studies theie could be little expectation 
He did not even know what profession he was aiming after 
old Sebastian was for theology , and Heyne, though himself 
averse to it, affected and only affected to co ply besides, he 
had no money to pay class fees , it was only to open lectures, 
oi at most to ill-guarded class-iooms, that he could gain 
admission Of this ill -guarded sort was Winkler’s , into 
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which poor Heyne insinuated himself to hear philosophy 
Alas, the first problem of all philosophy, the keeping of soul 
and body together, was wellmgh too hard for him * Winkler's 
students were of a riotous description, accustomed, among 
other improprieties, to scharren^ scraping with the feet One 
day they chose to receive Heyne in this fashion , and he could 
not venture back. ^Nevertheless,' adds he, simply enough, 

‘ the beadle came to e some time afterwards, demanding the 
fee : I had my own shifts to take before I could raise it ' 

Emesti was the only teacher from whom he derived any 
benefit; the man, indeed, whose influence see s to have 
shaped the whole subsequent course of his studies By dint 
of excessive endeavours he gained ad ittance to Ernesti's 
lectures , and here first learned, says Heeren, ^ what interpre- 
tation of the classics meant' One Crist also, a strange, 
fantastic Sir Plume of a Piofessor, who built much on taste, 
elegance of manners and the like, took some notice of him, 
and procured him a little employment as a private teacher 
This might be more useful than his advice to imitate Scaligei, 
and read the ancients so as to begin with the most ancient, 
and proceed regularly to the latest S all service it can do 
a bedrid man to convince him that waltzing is preferable to 
quadrilles • ^ Crist's Lectures,' says he, ^ were a tissue of 

endless digressions, which, however, now and then contained 
excellent remarks ’ 

But Heyne's best teacher was hi self No pressure of 
distresses, no want of books, advisers or encourage ent, not 
hunger itself could abate his resolute perseverance What 
books he could come at he borrowed , and such was his excess 
of zeal in reading, that for a whole half-year he allowed hi - 
self only two nights of sleep in the week, till at last a fever 
obliged him to be more moderate His diligence was un- 
directed, or ill-directed, but it never rested, never paused, and 
must at length prevail Fortune had cast h^pi into a cavern, 
and he was groping darkly round , but the prisoner was a 
giant, and would at length burst forth a giant into the 
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hghit of day Heyne, without any clear ai , al ost without 
any hope, had set his heart on attaining knowledge , a force, 
as of instinct, drove him on, and no promise and no threat 
could turn him back It was at the very depth of his desti- 
tution, when he had not ^ three groschen for a loaf to dine 
on,’ that he refused a tutorship, with handsome enough 
appoint ents, but which was to have removed him from the 
University. Crist had sent for him one Sunday, and made 
him the proposal ^ There arose a violent stiuggle within me,’ 
says he, ‘ which drove me to and fio for several days , to this 
hour it is incomprehensible to me where I found resolution to 
determine on renouncing the oflFer, and pursuing my object 
in Leipzig’ A man with a half volition goes backwards 
and forwards, and makes no way on the smoothest road, 
a an with a whole volition advances on the roughest, 
and will reach his purpose if there be even a little wisdom 
in it 

With his first two years’ residence in Leipzig, Heyne’s 
personal narrative terminates , not because the nodus of the 
history had been solved then, and his perplexities cleared up, 
but simply because he had not found time to relate farther 
A long series of straitened hopeless days were }et appointed 
him By Emesti’s or Crist’s recommendation, he occasionally 
got employment in giving private lessons , at one time, he 
worked as secretary and classi 1 hod an to ^Crusius, the 
philosopher,’ who felt a little rusted m his Greek and Latin , 
everywhere he found the scantiest accommodation, and shift- 
ing from side to side in dreary vicissitude of want, had to 
spin-out an existence, warmed by no ray of comfort, except 
the fire that burned oi s ouldered unquenchably within his 
own bosom However, he had now chosen a profession, that 
of law, at which, as at many other branches of learning, he 
was labouring with his old diligence Of prefer ent in this 
province there was, for the present, little or no hope , but 
this was no new thing with Heyne By degrees, too, his fine 
talents and endeavours, and his perverse situation, began 
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to attract notice and sympathy, and here and theie some 
well-wishei had his eye on him, and stood ready to do him a 
seivice Two-and- twenty yeais of penmy and joyless strug- 
gling had now passed over the man , how many moie such 
might be added was still uncertain , yet surely the longest 
winter is followed by a spiing 

Another trifling incident, little better than that old 
pedantic adventure,’ again brought about important changes 
in Heyne’s situation Among his favourers in Leipzig had 
been the preacher of a French chapel, one Lacoste, who, at 
this time, was cut off by death Heyne^ it is said in the real 
sorrow of his heart, composed a long Latin Epicediuni on 
that occasion the poem had nowise been intended for the 
press , but certain hearers of the deceased weie so pleased 
with it, that they had it punted, and this in the finest style 
of typography and decoration It was this latter cncum- 
stance, not the merit of the verses, which is said to have been 
considerable, that attracted the attention of Count Bruhl, 
the well-known prime minister and favouiite of the Elector 
Bruhl’s sons were studying in Leipzig , he was pleased to 
express himself contented with the poem, and to say that he 
should like to have the author in his service A prime 
minister’s words are not as whaler spilt upon the ground, 
which cannot be gathered, but rather as heavenly manna, 
which IS treasured up and eaten, not without a religious senti- 
ment Heyne was forthwith written to from all quarters, 
that his fortune was made he had but to show himself in 
Dresden, said his friends with one voice, and golden showeis 
from the ministerial cornucopia would refresh him almost to 
saturation For, was not the Count taken with him , and 
who in all Saxony, not excepting Serene Highness itself, could 
gainsay the Count Over-persuaded, and against his will, 
Heyne at length determined on the journey, for which, as 
an indispensable preliminary, ^fifty-one thalers'' had to be 
borrowed , and so, following this hopeful quest, he actually 
arrived at Dresden in April 1752 Count Bruhl received 
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him with the most captivating smiles , and even assuied him 
in words, that he. Count Biuhl, would take care of him 
But a prime minister has so much to take care of ^ Heyne 
danced attendance all spring and summer , happier than 
oui Johnson, inasmuch as he had not to ‘blow his fingers 
in a cold lobby,' the weather being warm , and obtained 
not only promises, but useful experience of their value at 
courts 

He was to be made a secretary, with five bundled, with 
four bundled, or e\en with thiee bundled thalers^ of income 
only, 111 the mean while, his old stock of fifty-one had quite 
run out, and he had nothing to live upon By gieat good 
luck, he procuied some employment in his old craft, private 
teaching, which helped him thiough the winter , but as this 
ceased, he remained without resources. He tried woiking for 
the booksellers, and translated a Fiench romance, and a 
Greek one, ‘ Chariton's Loves of Chaieas and Calliilioe'^ how- 
e\er, his emoluments would scarcely furnish him with salt, not 
to speak of victuals He sold his few books A licentiate in 
divinity, one Sonntag, took pity on his houselessness, and 
shaied a gaiiet with him ; wheie, as there was no unoccupied 
bed, He}ne slept on the flooi, with a few folios foi his pillow 
So fared he as to lodging m regaid to board, he gathered 
empty pease-cods, and had them boiled ; this was not un- 
fiequently his only meal — 0 }e poor naked wi etches ^ what 
would Bishop Watson say to this ^ — At length, by dint of 
inci edible solicitations, He}ne, m the autumn of 1753, 
obtained, not his secretaryship, but the post of under-clerk 
(copzet) in the Bruhl Library, with one bundled thalers of 
salary , a sum baiely sufficient to keep-in life, which, indeed, 
was now a gieat point with him In such sort was this young 
scholar ‘ taken caie of 

Neveithele&s, it w’^as undei these external circumstances that 
he fiist enteied on his piopei caieei, and foicibly made a 
place for himself among the learned men of his day In 
1754 he prepaied his edition of Tibullus, which w^as punted 
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next year at Leipzig,^ a work said to exhibit remarkable 
talent, inasmuch as ‘ the rudiments of all those excellences, 
by which Heyne afterwards became distinguished as a com- 
mentatoi on the Classics, are more or less apparent in it’ 
The most illustrious Henry Count von Bruhl, in spite of 
the dedication, paid no regard to this Tibullus , as indeed 
Germany at laige paid little but, in another country, it fell 
into the hands of Rhunken, where it was rightly estimated, 
and lay waiting, as in due season appealed, to be the pledge 
of better fortune for its author. 

Meanwhile the day of difficulty for Heyne was yet far from 
past The profits of his Tibullus served to cancel some debts , 
on the stiength of the hundred thalers ^ the spindle of Clotho 
might still keep turning, though languidly, but, ere long, 
new troubles arose His superioi in the Library was one 
Rost, a poetaster, atheist, and goldmakei, who coiiupted his 
religious principles, and plagued him with caprices over the 
former evil Heyne at length triumphed, and became a lational 
Christian , but the latter was an abiding giievance not, 
indeed, forever, for it was removed by a greater In 1756 
the Seven-Years War broke out , Frederick advanced towards 
Dresden, animated with especial fury against Bruhl , whose 
palaces accordingly in a few months were reduced to ashes, 
as his 70,000 splendid volumes were annihilated by fire and 
by water, ^ and all his domestics and dependants turned to the 
street without appeal 

Heyne had lately been engaged in studying Epictetus, and 
publishing, ad jidem Codd. Mnspt ^ an edition of his En- 
chiridion , ^ from which quoth Heeren, his great soul had 

^ Alhz Tihullz qttm axtant Carmtna^ novis curis cashgata Illustrisstmo 
Dozmno Hennco ComiU de Bruhl tnscrtpta Lipsise, 1755 

^ One rich cargo, on its way to Hamburg, sank in the Elbe , another still 
more valuable portion had been, for safety, deposited in a vault , through which 
passed certain pipes of artificial water- works , these the cannon broke, and when 
the vault came to be opened, all was reduced to pulp and mould The bomb 
shells burnt the remamder 

® Lipsi^, 1756 The CodtceSy or rather the Codex^ was in Bruhl’s Library 
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acquired much stoical nourishment Such nourishment nevei 
comes wrong in life , and, surely, at this time Heyne had 
need of it all However, he struggled as he had been 
wont translated pamphlets, sometimes wrote newspaper 
articles , eat when he had wherewithal, and resolutely 
enduied when he had not By and by, Babener, to whom 
he was a little known, offered him a tutorship in the family 
of a Herr von Schonberg, which Heyne, not without reluct- 
ance, accepted Tutorships were at all times his aversion 
his rugged plebeian proud spnit made business of that sort 
grievous but Want stood over him, hke an aimed man, and 
was not to be reasoned with 

In this Schonberg family, a novel and unexpected series of 
fortunes awaited him , but whether for weal or for woe might 
still be hard to determine The name of Theresa Weiss h 
become a sort of classical woid in biography , her union with 
Heyne forms, as it were, a gieen cypress-and-myrtle oasis in 
his otherwise hard and stony history It was here that he 
first met with her , that they learned to love each other 
She was the orphan of a ^ professor on the lute ’ ; had long, 
amid poverty and afflictions, been trained, like the stoics, to 
bear and foibear , was now in her twenty-seventh year, and 
the humble companion, as she had once been the school-mate, 
of the Frau von Schonberg, whose young brother Heyne had 
come to teach Their first mter\^ew ay be described m his 
own words, which Heeren is here again happily enabled to 
introduce 

^ It was on the 10th of October (her future death-day *) that I first 
entered the Schonberg house Towards what mountains of mischances 
was I now proceeding * To what endless tissues of good and evil hap was 
the thread heie taken up ^ Could I fancy that, at this moment. Provi- 
dence was deciding the fortune of my life * I was ushered into a room, 
where sat several ladies engaged, with gay youthful sportiveness, in 
friendly confidential talk Frau von Schonberg, but lately married, 
yet at this time distant from her husband, was preparing for a journey to 
him at Plague, where his business detained him On her biow still 
beamed the pure innocence of youth , in her eyes you saw a glad soft 
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veinalsky, a smiling loving complaisance accompanied hei discdii^se 
Tins too seemed one of those souls^ clear and uncontammated as they^ 
come from the hands of then Makei By reason of hei hi other ^ m her 
tendei love of him^ I must have been to hei no unimportant guest 

^Beside her stood a young lady, dignified m aspect, of fan, slendei 
shape, not regular in feature, yet soul in every glance Her woids, her 
looks, her every movement, impressed you with respect, another sort of 
respect than what is paid to rank and birth Good sense, good feeling 
disclosed itself m all she did You forgot that more beauty, more soft- 
ness, might have been demanded , you felt yourself under the influence 
of something noble, something stately and earnest, something decisive 
that lay in her look, in hei gestures, not less attracted to her than 
compelled to reverence her 

^Moie than esteem the flist sight of Theresa did not inspiie me with 
What I noticed most were the efforts she made to relieve my embaiiass- 
ment, the fruit of my downbent pride, and to keep me, a stranger, 
entering among familial acquaintances, in easy conversation Her good 
heart lemmdecl hei how much the unfortunate requires encouragement, 
especially when placed, as I was, among those to whose protection he 
must look up Thus was my first kindness for her awakened by that 
good-heartedness, which made her among thousands a beneficent angel 
She was one at this moment to myself, for I twice received letters from 
. an unknown hand, containing money, which greatly alleviated my 
(difficulties 

\^In a few days, on the 14th of October, I commenced my task of 
instl uction Her I did not see again till the following spring, when she 
returned with her friend from Prague , and then only once or twice, as 
bhe soon accompanied Fiau von Schonbeig to the country, to ^nsdoif 
in Oberlausitz (Upper Lusatia) They left us, after it had been settled 
that I was to follow them in a few days with my pupil My young heart 


joyedTItththe prospect of rural pleasures, of which I had, from of old, 
cherished a thousand delightful dreams 1 still remember the 6th of 


May, when we set out for iEnsdorf 

^The society of two cultivated females, who belonged to the noblest 


of then sex, and the endeavour to acquire then esteem, contiibuted to 


form my ovyn character Nature and leligion were the objects of my 
daily conteihplation , I began to act and live on principles, of which, till 
now, I had never thought these too formed the subject of our constant 
discourse Xovely Nature and solitude exalted our feelings to a pitch 


of pious enthusiasm 

^Sooner than I, Theresa discovered that her friendship for me was 


growmginto a passion Her natural melancholy now seized her heart 
more keenly than ever often our glad hours were changed into very 
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gloomy and sad ones Whenevei our conversation clianced to turn on 
religion (she was of the Roman Catholic faith), I observed that her grief 
became more apparent 1 noticed her ledouhle her dei otions , and some- 
times found hei in solitude weeping and piaying with such a fulness of 
heart as I had nevei seen ' 

Theresa and her lover, or at least beloved, weie soon sepa- 
rated, and for a long while kept much asundei , paitly by 
domestic arrangements, still more by the tumults of wai 
Heyne attended his pupil to the Wittenbeig University, and 
lived theie a year , studying for his own behoof, chiefly in 
philosophy and Geiman history, and with moie profit, as he 
says, than of old Theiesa and he kept up a correspondence, 
which often passed into melancholy and enthusiasm The 
Prussian cannon drove him out of Wittenbeig his pupil 
and he witnessed the bombaidment of the place from the 
neighbourhood , and, having waited till their Univeisity 
became ^a heap of rubbish,’ had to retire elsewhither for 
accommodation The young man subsequently went to 
Erlangen, then to Gottingen Heyne remained again without 
employment, alone in Dresden Theiesa was living in his 
neighbourhood, lovely and sad as ever , but a new bombard- 
ment drove her also to a distance She left her little pro- 
perty with Heyne, who removed it to his lodging, and 
determined to abide the Prussian siege, having indeed no 
other resource The sack of cities looks so well on paper, 
that we must find a little space here for Heyne’s account of 
his experience in this business, though it is none of the 
brightest accounts, and indeed contiasts but poorly with 
Rabenei’s brisk sarcastic narrative of the same adventure 
for he too was cannonaded out of Dresden at this time, and 
lost house and home, and books and manuscripts, and all but 
good humour 

^The Piussians advanced meanwliile, and on tbe 18th of July (1760) 
the bombaidment of Dresden began Seveial nigbts I passed, in company 
with otheis, m a tavern, and the days in my room , so that I could hear 
the balls from the hatteiy, as they flew through the stieets, whizzing 
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past my windows An indifference to danger and to life took suck 
possession of me^ that on the last morning of the siege^ I went eaily to 
bed^ and, amid the fiightfulest crashing of bombs and grenades, fell 
fast asleep of fatigue, and lay sound till midday On awakening, I 
huddled-on my clothes, and ran down-stairs, but found the whole house 
deseited I had returned to my room, considering what I was to do, 
whither, at all events, I was to take my chest, when, with a tremendous 
crash, a bomb came down m the court of the house , did not, indeed, 
set fire to it, but on all sides shattered eveiythmg to pieces The 
thought, that where one bomb fell, more would soon follow, gave me 
wings , I darted down-stairs, found the house-door locked, ran to and 
fro , at last got entrance into one of the under rooms, and sprang through 
the window into the street 

^ Empty as the stieetwheie I hved had been, I found the principal 
thoroughfares crowded with fugitives Amidst the whistling of balls, 
I ran along the Schlossgasse towards the Elbe-Biidge, and so forward 
to the Neustadt, out of which the Prussians had now been forced to 
retreat Glad that I had leave to lest anywhere, I passed one part of 
the night on the floor of an empty house , the othei, witnessmg the 
frightful light of flying bombs and a burning city 

^ At bleak of day, a little postein was opened by the Austrian guard, 
to let the fugitives get out of the walls The captain, in his insolence, 
called the people Lutheran dogs, and with this nickname gave each of us 
a stroke as we passed through the gate 

^ I was now at large , and the thought, Whithei bound ^ began for the 
fiist time to employ me As I had run, indeed leapt from my house, 
in the night of terror, I had earned with me no particle of my property, 
and not a groschen of money Only in hurrying along the street, I had 
chanced to see a tavern open , it was an Italian's, where I used to pass 
the nights Heie espying a fur cloak, I had picked it up, and thrown 
it about me With this I walked along, in one of the sultriest days, 
fiom the Neustadt, over the sand and the moor, and took the road foi 
iEnsdorf, where Theresa with her friend was staying , the mothei-m-law 
of the latter being also on a visit to them In the fiercest heat of the 
sun, thiough tracts of country silent and deserted, I walked four leagues 
to Bischofswerda, where I had to sleep m an inn among carriers To- 
wards midnight arrived a postillion with return-horses , I asked him to 
let me ride one , and with him I proceeded, till my load turned off from 
the highway All day, I heard the shots at poor Dresden reechomg in 
the hills 

^Cuiiosity at fiist made my reception at -®nsdorf very warm But as 
I came to appear m the character of an altogethei destitute man, the 
family could see m me only a future burden no invitation to continue 
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with them followed In a few days came a chance of conveyance^ by a 
wagon for Neustadt^ to a certain Fiau von Fletscher*s a few miles on tbis 
side of it , I was favoured with some old Imen for the road The good 
Theresa suiFered unspeakably under these pioceedmgs the noble lady^ 
her friend^ had not been allowed to act according to the dictates of her 
own heait 

^ Not till now did I feel wholly how miserable I was Spurning at 
destiny, and hardening my heart, I enteied on this journey With the 
Fiau von Fletscher too my abode was brief, and by the first oppoitunity 
I returned to Dresden There was still a possibility that my lodging 
might have been saved With heavy heart I entered the city , hastened 
to the place where I had lived, and found — a heap of ashes ’ 

Heyne took up his quarters in the vacant rooms of the 
Biuhl Libiary Some friends endeavoured to alleviate his 
distress , but war and rumours of war continued to harass 
him, and drive him to and fro , and his Theresa, afterwards 
also a fugitite, was now as poor as himself She heeded 
little the loss of her property, but mwaid sorrow and so 
many outward agitations preyed hard upon her; in the 
winter she fell violently sick at Dresden, was given up by her 
physicians , received extreme unction according to the rites 
of her church, and was for some hours belie\ed to be dead 
Nature, however, again prevailed a crisis had occuiied m the 
mind as well as in the body, for with her fiist returning 
strength, Theresa declared her determination to renounce 
the Catholic, and publicly embrace the Protestant faith 
Argument, representation of worldly disgrace and loss were 
unavailing she could now, that all her friends were to be 
estranged, have little hope of being wedded to Heyne on 
earth , but she trusted that in another scene a like cieed 
might unite them in a like destiny He himself fell ill ; and 
only escaped death by her nursing Persisting the ore m 
her purpose, she took priestly instruction, and on the 30th 
of May, in the Evangelical Schlosskirche, solemnly professed 
her new creed 

Revel ent admiration filled me,' says he, ^as I beheld the peace and 
steadfastness with which she executed her determination , and still more 
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the courage with which she boie the consequences of it She saw herself 
altogethei cast out from her family , foisaken by hei acqaamtance, by 
eveiy one , and by the fiie deprived of all she had Hex courage exalted 
me to a higher duty^ and admonished me to do mine Impiudently I 
had, mfoimei convex sations, fixst awakened her religious scruples, the 
passion for me, which had so much increased hex enthusiasm, increased 
her melancholy , even the seciet thought of belonging more closely to 
me by sameness of belief had unconsciously influenced her In a word, 
I formed the determination which could not but expose me to univeisal 
censure helpless as I was, I united my destiny with heis We were 
wedded at ^nsdoif, on the 4th of June, 1761 ' 

This was a bold step, but a right one Theresa had now 
no stay but him ; it behoved them to struggle, and if bettei 
might not be, to sink together Theresa, m this narrative, 
appeals to us a noble, inteiesting being , noble not in senti- 
ment only, but in action and suffering , a fan flower tiodden 
down by misfoitune, but yielding, like floweis, only the 
sweetei perfume for being ciushed, and which it would have 
oeen a blessedness to raise up and cheiish into fiee growth 
m plain piose, we must question whethei the two were 
happier than others in their union both were quick of 
temper, she was all a heavenly light, he in good part a 
hard teirestrial mass, which perhaps she could never wholly 
illuminate , the balance of the love seems to have lam much 
on her side Nevertheless Heyne was a steadfast, true and 
kindly, if no etheieal man, he seems to have loved his wife 
honestly , and so, amid light and shadow, they made their 
pilgi image together, if not better than other mortals, not 
worse, i\hich was to have been feared 

Neither, for the present, did the pressure of distiess weigh 
heavier on either than it had done before He worked dili- 
gently, as he found scope, for his old Maecenases, the Book- 
sellers , the war-clouds grew lighter, or at least the young 
pair better used to them, friends also were kind, often 
assisting and hospitably entertaining them On occasion of 
one such visit to the family of a Heir von Loben, there 
occurred a little trait, which for the sake of Theresa must 
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not be omitted Heyne and she had spent some happy weeks 
with their infant, in this countiy-house, when the alarm of 
wai drove the Von LoKens from then residence, which, with 
the management of its concerns, they left to Heyne He says, 
he gained some notion of ^ land-economy’ heieby , and 
Heeren states that he had ^ a candle-manufactoiy’ to oveisee 
But to oui incident . 

^Soon after the departure of the family, there came upon us an 
iiruption of Cossacks, — disguised Prussians, as -we subsequently learned 
Aftei drinking to intoxication in the cellars, they set about plundeiing 
Puzsued by them, I ran up-stairs, and no dooi being open but that of 
the loom where my wife was with hei infant, I lushed into it She 
arose couiageously, and placed herself, with the child on her arm, m 
the dooi against the lobheis This courage saved me, and the tieasure 
which lay hidden m the chamber ' 

0 thou lioness said Attila Schmelzle, on occasion of a 
similai rescue, “ why hast thou never been m any deadly peiil, 
that I might show thee the lion in thy husband ^ ” 

But bettei days weie dawning ‘ On our return to Dresden,’ 
says Heyne, ^ I learned that inqmiies had been made aftei 
me from Hanovei , I knew not foi what reason’ The reason 
by and by came to light Gessner, Piofessoi of Eloquence m 
Gottingen, was dead , and a successor was wanted These 
things, it would appear, cause difficulties in Hanover, which 
m many other places are little felt But the Prime Minister 
Muuchhausen had as good as founded the Geoigia Augusta 
himself, and he was wont to watch o\ei it with singulai 
anxiety The noted and notoiious Klotz was alieady there, 
as assistant to Gessner , ‘ but his beautiful latmity,’ says 
Heeren, ^ did not dazzle Munchhausen , Klotz, with his png- 
nacity, was not thought of’ The Minister applied to Ernesti 
for advice Ernesti knew of no fit man in Germany , but 
recommended Rhunken of Leyden, or Saxe of Utrecht 
Rhunken refused to leave his country, and added these woids 
^ But why do you seek out of Germany, what Germany itself 
offers you ^ Why not, for Gessner’s successor, take Chnstian 
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Gottlob Heyne, that true pupil of Ernesti, and man of fine 
talent {excellenti virium ingemo)^ who has shown how much he 
knows of Latin literatuie by his Tibullus , of Greek, by his 
Epictetus ? In my opinion, and that of the greatest Hem- 
sterhuis {Hemsterhusii rov 7 rdvv% Heyne is the only one that 
can replace your Gessner Nor let any one tell me that 
Hejne’s fame is not suiSciently illustrious and extended 
Believe me, there is in this man such a richness of genius 
and learning, that ere long all Euiope will ring with his 
praises ’ 

This courageous and geneious verdict of Rhunken’s, in 
favour of a person as yet little known to the world, and to 
him known only by his writings, decided the mattei ^ Munch- 
hausen,*’ says our Heeren, ^ believed in the boldly prophesying 
man ’ Not without diificulty Heyne was unearthed , and 
after various excuses on account of competence on his part, 
— ^for he had lost all his books and papeis m the siege of 
Diesden, and sadly forgotten his Latin and Gieek in so many 
tumults, — and various prudential negotiations about dismis- 
sion from the Saxon service, and salary and privilege in the 
Hanoveiian, he at length formally received his appointment , 
and some three months after, in June 1768, settled in Gottin- 
gen, with an official income of eight bundled thalers , which, 
it appears, was by several additions, in the course of time, 
increased to twelve hundred 

Here then had He}ne at last got to land His long life 
was henceforth as quiet, and fiuitful m activity and comfort, 
as the past period of it had been desolate and full of soirows 
He never left Gottingen, though frequently invited to do so, 
and sometimes with highly tempting offers , ^ but continued 
in his place, busy in his vocation , growing in influence, in 

^ He was invited successively to be Professor at Cassel, and at Klosterbergen , 
to be Librarian at Dresden , and, most flattering of all, to be ProkanzUr m the 
University of Copenhagen, and virtual Director of Education over all Denmark 
He had a struggle on this last occasion, but the Geoigia Augusta again pre- 
vailed Some increase of salary usually follows such refusals , it did not in this 
instance 
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extent of connexion at home and abroad, till Rhunken's 
prediction might almost be leckoned fulfilled to the lettei , 
for Heyne in his own department was without any equal in 
Em ope 

Howevei, his histoiy from this point, even because it was 
so happy for himself, must lose most of its inteiest foi the 
general reader Heyne has now become a Professor, and a 
regularly progressive man of learning , has a fixed household, 
has rents and commgs-in , it is easy to fancy how that man 
might flourish in calm sunshine of prosperity, whom m ad- 
versity we saw glowing in spite of eveiy storm Of his 
proceedings in Gottingen, his refoim of the Royal Society of 
Sciences, his editing of the Gelehrte Anzeigen (Gazette of 
Learning), his exposition of the Classics from Virgil to Pindar, 
his remodelling of the Libraiy, his passive quarrels with Voss, 
his armed neutrality with Michaehs , of all this we may sa} 
little The best fruit of his endeavours lies before the woild 
in a long senes of Works, which among us, as well as else- 
where, are known and justly appreciated On looking ovei 
them, the first thing that strikes us is astonishment at He\ne\ 
diligence , which, considering the quaiitity and quality ot his 
writings, might have appeared singular even in one who had 
been without other duties. Yet Heyne’s office imolved him 
in the most laborious researches he wrote letters by the 
hundred to all parts of the world, and on all conceivable 
subjects , he had three classes to teach daily , he appointed 
professois, for his recommendation was all-poweiful , supei- 
mtended schools, for a long time the inspection of the 
Freitische was laid on him, and he had cooks’ bills to settle, 
and hungry students to satisfy with his purveyance Besides 
all which, he accomplished, in the way of publication, as 
follows 

In addition to his Tihullus and Epictetus^ the first of which 
went through three, the second through two editions, each 
time with laige extensions and improvements 

His Virgil (P ViBGiLius Maeo Varietate Lechoim et per- 
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petud Annotahone %lhistratiLs\ in various foims, from 1767 to 
1803 , no fewer than six editions 

His Pliny {Ex C Plinii Secundi Htstond Naturali excerpta, 
qucB ad Artes spectant)^ two editions, 1790, 1811 

His Apollodoins (Apollodori Athemensis B%hlioihecm Lilri 
treSy etc), two editions, 1787, 1803 

His Pindar (Pindari Carmina^ cum Lectioms Vayietate^ 
curavit Ch G H), thiee editions, 1774, 1797, 1798, the 
last with the Scholia, the Fiagments, a Translation, and 
Hermann''s Inq De Metns 

His Conon and Paithenius (Conors Na? rationes^ et Par- 
THENii Na? rati ones amatorice)^ 1798 

And lastly his Homei (Homeri Ikas cum hem Annota- 
tione)^ 8 volumes, 1802, and a second, contracted edition, 
m 2 volumes, 1804 

Next, almost a cartload of Tianslations , of which we shall 
mention only his veision, said to be with veiy impoitant 
improvements, of oui Universal History by Guthiie and Giay 
Then some ten oi twelve thick volumes of Piolusions, 
Eulogies, Essays , ti eating of all subjects, from the French 
Diiectorate to the Chest of Cypselus Of these, Six Volumes 
are known in a separate shape, under the title of Opuscula , 
and contain some of Heyne’s most valuable writings 

And lastly, to crown the whole with one most suipiising 
item, seven thousand five hundred (Heeien says fiom seven to 
eight thousand) Reviews of Books, in the Gottingen Gelehte 
Anziegen Shame on us degeneiate Editois ’ Here of itself 
was work for a lifetime ^ 

To expect that elegance of composition should prevail in 
these multifarious perfoimances were unreasonable enough 
Heyne wrote very indilFerent Geiman, and his Latin, by 
much the moie common vehicle in his learned woiks, flowed 
from him with a copiousness which could not be Ciceronian 
At the same time, these volumes aie not the folios of a 
Montfaucon, not mere classical oie and slag, but legulaily 
smelted metal , for most part exhibiting the essence, and only 
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the essence, of veiy great research , and enlightened by a 
philosophy which, if it does not alwajs wisely order its results, 
has looked fai and deeply in collecting them 

To have performed so much, evinces on the pait of Heyne 
no little mastership in the great ait of husbanding time 
Heeien gives us sufficient details on this subject , explains 
Heyne's adjustment of his hours and \aiious occupations 
how he rose at fi\e o’clock, and worked all the day, and all 
the year, with the regulaiity of a steeple clock, ne\eitheless 5 
how patiently he submitted to interruptions fiom sti angers, 
or extraneous business , how biiefly, yet smoothly, he con- 
trived to despatch such inteiiuptions , how his letteis weie 
indorsed when they came to hand, and lay in a special 
diawei till they weie answered nay, we have a description 
of his whole ‘locality,’ his buieau and book-shehes and port- 
folios, his very bed and strongbox are not forgotten To the 
busy man, especially the busy man of letteis, these details 
aie far from uninteresting , if we judged by the result, many 
of Heyne’s arrangements might seem worthy not of notice 
only, but of imitation 

His domestic circumstances continued, on the whole, highly 
favourable foi such activity, though not now moie than 
formerly were they exempted from the common lot , but still 
had several hard changes to encounter In 1775 he lost his 
Theresa, after long ill-health , an event which, stoic as he 
was, struck heavily and dolefully on his heart He foiboie 
not to shed some natural teais, though from eyes little used 
to the melting mood Nine days after her death, he thus 
writes to a friend, with a solemn mournful tenderness, which 
none of us will deny to be genuine 

‘ I have looked upon the grave that covers the remains of my Theresa 
what a thousandfold pang, beyond the pitch of human feeling, pierced 
through my soul ’ How did my limbs tiemhle as I approached this 
holy spot ’ Heie, then, i eposes what is left of the dearest that Heaven 
gave me, among the dust of her foui children she sleeps A sacred 
horror covered the place I should have sunk altogethei m my soirow, 
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had it not been for my two daughteis that weie standing on the outside 
of the churchyaid , I saw then faces over the wall;, directed to me with 
anxious fear This called me to myself, I hastened in sadness from the 
spot, where I could have continued forevei where it cheeied me to 
think that one day I should rest by hei side , rest from all the carking 
care, from all the griefs which so often have embittered to me the enjoy- 
ment of life Alas ’ among these giiefs must I reckon even her love, the 
strongest, truest, that ever inspired the heart of woman, which made 
me the happiest of mortals, and yet was a fountain to me of a thousand 
distresses, inquietudes and caies To entire cheei fulness perhaps she 
never attained , but for what unspeakable sweetness, for what exalted 
enrapturing joys, is not Love indebted to Sorrow ’ Amidst gnawing 
anxieties, with the torture of anguish m my heart, I have been made 
even by the love which caused me this anguish, these anxieties, inex- 
pressibly happy ^ When teais flowed over oui cheeks, did not a nameless, 
seldom-felt delight stieam thiough my breast, oppiessed equally by ]oy 
and by soirow * ' 

But Heyne was not a man to brood over past giiefs, or 
linger long where nothing was to be done but mouin In a 
short time, according to a good old plan of hxs, having 
reckoned up his grounds of sorrow, he fairly wiote down on 
paper, over against them, his ^ giounds of consolation ’ , con- 
cluding with these pious words, ^ So for all these sorrows too, 
these trials, do I thank thee, my God * And now, gloiified 
fnend, will I again turn me with undivided heart to my 
duty , thou thyself smilest approval on me ^ ’ Nay, it was 
not many months before a new marriage came on the anvil , 
in which matter, truly, Heyne conducted himself with the 
most philosophic indifierence , leaving his friends, by whom 
the pioject had been staited, to bring it to what issue they 
pleased It was a scheme concerted by Zimmermann (the 
author of SoMude^ a man little known to Heyne), and one 
Reich a Leipzig Bookseller, who had met at the Pyrmont 
Baths Biandes, the Hanoverian Minister, successor of 
Munchhausen in the management of the University concerns, 
was there also with a daughter, upon her the piojectors cast 
their eye, Heyne, being consulted, seems to have comported 
himself like clay in the hands of the pottei , father and fair 
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one, in like manner, were of a compliant humour^ and thus 
was the business achieved, and on the 9th of April 1777, 
Heyne could take home a bride, won with less difficulty than 
most men have in choosing a pair of boots Nevertheless, 
she proved an excellent wife to him , kept his house in the 
cheerfulest order, managed her step-children and her own 
like a true mother, and loved, and faithfully assisted hei 
husband in whatever he undertook Considered in his 
private relations, such a man might well reckon himself 
fortunate 

In addition to Heyne’s claims as a scholai and teacher, 
Heeien would have us regard him as an unusually expert man 
of business and negotiator , for which line of life he himself 
seems, indeed, to have thought that his talent was moie 
peculiarly fitted In proof of this, we have long details of 
his procedure in managing the Library, the Royal Society, 
the University generally, and his incessant and often rathei 
complex correspondence with Munchhausen, Brandes, or other 
ministers who presided over this department Without 
detracting from Keynes’s skill in such matters, what struck 
us more in this narrative of Heeien’s was the singular contrast 
which the ^ Georgia Augusta,’ in its interior arrangement, as 
well as its external relations to the Government, exhibits 
with our own Universities The prime minister of the 
country writes thrice weekly to the director of an institu- 
tion for learning * He oversees all , knows the character, 
not only of every professor, but of every pupil that gives any 
promise He is continually purchasing books, drawings, 
models , treating foi this or the other help or advantage to 
the establishment He has his eye over all Germany , and 
nowhere does a man of any decided talent show himself, but 
he strains every nerve to acquire him And seldom even can 
he succeed , for the Hanoverian assiduity seems nothing 
singular , every state in Germany has its minister for educa- 
tion, as well as Hanover They correspond, they inquire, 
they negotiate , everywhere there seems a canvassing, less for 
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places than for the best men to fill them Heyne himself has 
his Seminaimm, a piivate class of the nine most distinguished 
students m the University , these he trains with all diligence, 
and IS m due time most probably enabled, by his connexions, 
to place in stations fit for them A hundied and thirty-five 
professors are said to have been sent fiom this Seminarium 
during his presidency These things we state without com- 
mentaiy we believe that the experience of all English and 
Scotch and lush University-men will, of itself, furnish one 
The state of education in Germany, and the stiuctuie of 
the establishments foi conducting it, seems to us one of the 
most piomising inquiries that could at this moment be 
enteied on 

But to leturn to Heyne We have said, that m his 
private circumstances he might leckon himself fortunate 
His public relations, on a more splendid scale, continued, to 
the last, to be of the same happy sort By degiees he had 
iisen to be, both in name and office, the chief man of his 
establishment, his chaiacter stood high with the learned of 
all countries , and the best fiuit of external reputation, in- 
creased respect in his own circle, was not denied to him 
The burgheis of Gottingen, so fond of their Univeisity, could 
not but be proud of Heyne , nay, as the time passed on, they 
found themselves laid under more than one specific obligation 
to him He remodelled and reanimated their Gymnasium 
(Town-School), as he had before done that of Ilfeld, and 
what was still more important, in the rude times of the 
French War, by his skilful application, he succeeded in pro- 
curing fiom Napoleon, not only a protection for the University, 
but immunity from hostile invasion for the whole distiict it 
stands in Nay, so happily were matters managed, or so 
happily did they turn of their own accord, that Gottingen 
rather gained than suffered by the War* under Jerome of 
Westphalia, not only were all benefices punctually paid, but 
improvements even weie effected , among other things, a new 
and very handsome extension, which had long been desired, 
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was built for the Library, at the charge of Government To 
all these claims for public regaid, add Heyne’s now venerable 
age, and we can fancy how, among his townsmen and fellow- 
collegians, he must have been cheiished, nay, almost wor- 
shipped Already had the magistracy, by a special act, 
fieed him from all public assessments, but m 1809, on his 
eightieth birthday, came a still more emphatic testimony; 
for Ritter Franz, and all the public Boards, and the 
Faculties %n corporel came to him in procession with good 
wishes ; and students reverenced him , and young ladies sent 
him garlands, stitched together by then own fair fingeis , in 
short, Gottingen was a place of jubilee , and good old Heyne, 
who nowise affected, yet could not dislike these things, was 
among the happiest of men 

In another respect we must also reckon him fortunate 
that he lived till he had completed all his undei takings , and 
then departed peacefully, and without sickness, fiom which, 
indeed, his whole life had been lemarkably fiee Three 
months before his death, in Apiii 1812, he saw the last 
Volume of his Works m print, and lejoiced, it is said, with 
an affecting thankfulness, that so much had been granted 
him Length of life was not now to be hoped foi , neither 
did Heyne look forward to the end with apprehension His 
little German verses, and Latin translations, composed in 
sleepless nights, at this extreme period, aie, to us, by far the 
most touching part of his poetry, so melancholy is the spiiit 
of them, yet so mild , solemn, not without a shade of sadness, 
yet full of pious resignation At length came the end , soft 
and gentle as his mother could have wished it foi him The 
11th of July was a public day in the Royal Society, Heyne 
did his part in it , spoke at large, and with even more clear- 
ness and vivacity than usual 

^Next day/ says Heeren, ^ was Sunday I saw him m the evening for 
the last time He was resting m his chan, exhausted by the fatigue of 
yesteiday On Monday morning, he once more entered his class-ioom, 
and held his Seminaiium In the afternoon he prepared his letteis. 
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domestic as well as foieign, among tlie latter, one on business , sealed 
them all but one, written m Latin, to Professor Tboilacius in Copen- 
hagen, which I found open, but finished, on his desk At supper (none 
but his elder daughter was with him) he talked cheerfully , and, at his 
usual time, retired to lest In the night, the servant girl, that slept 
under his apartment, heard him walking up and down , a common prac- 
tice with him when he could not sleep However, he had again gone 
to bed Soon after five, he arose, as usual , he joked with the girl when 
she asked him how he had been overnight She left him, to make ready 
his coffee, as was her wont , and, returning with it in a short quaiter of 
an hour, she found him sunk down before his washing-stand, close by 
his woik-table His hands were wet , at the moment when he had been 
washing them, had death taken him into his arms One breath more, 
and he ceased to live when the hastening doctor opened a vein, no 
blood would flow * 

Heyne was interred with all public solemnities and, in 
epicedial language, it may be said, without much exaggeration, 
that his country mourned for him At Chemnitz, his birth- 
place, there assembled, under constituted authoiity, a grand 
meeting of the magnates, to celebrate his memory , the old 
school-album, in which the little ragged boy had inscribed 
his name, was produced, grandiloquent speeches were de- 
livered , and ^ m the afternoon, many hundreds went to see 
the poor cottage’ where his father had weaved, and he starved 
and learned How generous ^ 

To estimate Heyne’s intellectual character, to fix accurately 
his rank and meiits as a critic and philologer, we cannot but 
consider as beyond our province, and at any rate superfluous 
here By the general consent of the learned in all countries, 
he seems to be acknowledged as the first among recent 
scholars , his immense reading, his lynx-eyed skill in exposi- 
tion and emendation are no longer anywheie controverted, 
among ourselves his taste m these matters has been praised 
by Gibbon, and by Parr pronounced to be ^ exquisite ’ In 
his own country, Heyne is even regarded as the founder of a 
new epoch in classical study , as the first who with any 
decisiveness attempted to translate fairly beyond the letter of 
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the Classics , to read in the writings of the Ancients, not 
their language alone, or even their detached opinions and 
recoids, but their spirit and character, their way of life and 
thought , how the World and Natuie painted themselves to 
the mind in those old ages , how, in one word, the Greeks 
and the Romans were men, even as we are Such of oui 
readers as have studied any one of Heyne’s works, or even 
looked carefully into the Lectures of the Schlegels, the most 
ingenious and popular commentators of that school, will be 
at no loss to understand what we mean 

By his inquiries into antiquity, especially by his laboured 
investigation of its politics and its mythology, Heyne is 
believed to have carried the torch of philosophy towards, if 
not into, the mysteries of old time What Winkelmann, his 
great contemporary, did, oi began to do, for ancient Plastic 
Art, the other with equal success began for ancient Litera 
ture ^ A high praise, surely , yet, as we must think, one not 
unfounded, and which, indeed, in all parts of Europe, is be- 
coming more and more confirmed 

So much, in the province to which he devoted his activity, 
IS Heyne allowed to have accomplished Nevertheless, we 
must not asseit that, in point of understanding and spiritual 
endow ent, he can be called a great, or even, m strict 
speech, a co plete an. Wondeiful perspicacity, unwearied 

^ It IS a curious fact, that these two men, so singularly correspondent in their 
early sufferings, subsequent distinction, line of study, and rugged enthusiasm of 
character, were at one time, while both as yet were under the hoiizon, brought 
into partial contact ‘An acquaintance of another sort,^ says Heeren, ‘the 
young Heyne was to make in the Bruhl Library , with a person whose import- 
ance he could not then anticipate One frequent visitor of this establishment 
was a certain almost wholly unknown man, whose visits could not be specially 
desirable for the librarians, such endless labour did he cost them He seemed 
insatiable m reading , and called for so many books, that his reception there 
grew rather of the coolest It was Johann Winkelmann Meditating his 
journey for Italy, he was then laying in preparation for it Thus did these two 
men become, if not confidential, yet acquainted, who at that time, both 
still m darkness and poverty, could little suppose, that in a few years they 
were to be the teachers of cultivated Europe, and the ornaments of their 
nation ’ 
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diligence, are not denied him , but to philosophic order, to 
classical adjustment, clearness, polish, whether in word or 
thought, he seldom attains, nay, many times, it must be 
avowed, he involves himself in tortuous long-winded ver- 
bosities, and stands befoie us little better than one of that 
old school which his admirers boast that he displaced He 
appears, we might also say, as if he had wings but could not 
well use them. Or indeed, it might be that, writing con- 
stantly in a dead language, he came to wiite heavily , woiking 
forevei on subjects wheie learned armour-at-all-pomts cannot 
be dispensed with, he at last giew so habituated to his harness 
that he would not walk abroad without it , nay, perhaps it 
had rusted together, and could not be unclasped * A sad fate 
for a thinker ^ Yet one which thieatens many commentators, 
and overtakes many 

As a man encrusted and encased, he exhibits himself, more- 
over, to a ceitam degree, in his moral chaiactei Here too, 
as in his intellect, theie is an awkwardness, a cumbrous ineit- 
ness , nay, theie is a show of dulness, of hardness, which 
nowise intrinsically belongs to him He passed, we are told, 
foi less religious, less affectionate, less enthusiastic than he 
was. His heart, one would think, had no fiee couise, oi had 
found itself a secret one , outwardly he stands befoie us cold 
and still, a very wall of rock , yet within lay a well, from 
which, as we have witnessed, the stroke of some Moses-wand 
(the death of a Theiesa) could draw streams of puie feeling 
Callous as the man seems to us, he has a sense for all natural 
beauty, a merciful sympathy foi his fellow-men his own 
early distresses never left his memory , for similai distresses 
his pity and help were, at all times, in stoie This form of 
charactei may also be the fiuit partly of his employments, 
partly of his sufferings, and perhaps is not very singular 
among commentatoxs 

For the rest, Heeren assures us, that in practice Heyne was 
tiuly a good man , altogether just , diligent in his own 
honest business, and ever ready to forward that of others , 
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compassionate , thougli quick-tempered, placable , friendly, 
and satisfied with simple pleasures He delighted in roses, 
and always kept a bouquet of them in water on his desk 
His house was embowered among loses , and in his old days 
he used to wander through the bushes with a pair of scissors 
‘ Faither,’ says Heeren, ^ in spite of his short sight, he was 
fond of the fields and skies, and could he for hours reading 
on the grass ’ A kindly old man * With strangers, hundreds 
of whom visited him, he was unifoimly courteous , though 
latterly, being a little hard of hearing, less fit to converse. 
In society he strove much to be polite , but had a habit 
(which ought to be general) of yawning, when people spoke 
to him and said nothing 

On the whole, the Germans have some reason to be proud 
of Heyne who shall deny that they have here once more 
produced a scholar of the right old stock, a man to be 
lanked, for honesty of study and of life, with the Scaligers, 
the Bentleys, and old illustrious men, who, though covered 
with, academic dust and harsh with polyglot vocables, were 
tiue men of endeavour, and fought like giants, with such 
weapons as they had, for the good cause ^ To ourselves, we 
confess, Heyne, highly interesting for what he did, is not less 
but more so for what he was This is another of the proofs, 
which minds like his are from time to time sent hither to 
give, that the man is not the product of his circumstances, 
but that, in a far higher degree, the circumstances are the 
product of the man While beneficed clerks and other sleek 
philosophers, reclining on their cushions of velvet, are demon- 
strating that to make a scholar and man of taste, there must 
be cooperation of the upper classes, society of gentlemen- 
commoneis, and an income of four hundred a year, — arises 
the son of a Chemnitz weaver, and with the very wind of his 
stroke sweeps them from the scene Let no man doubt the 
omnipotence of Nature, doubt the majesty of man^s soul , 
let no lonely unfriended son of genius despaii * Let him not 
despair , if he have the will, the right will, then the power 

VOL I z 
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also has not been denied him. It is but the artichoke that 
will not grow except in gardens The acoin is cast caielessly 
abioad into the wilderness, yet it rises to be an oak , on the 
wild soil it nourishes itself, it defies the tempest, and lives for 
a thousand years 



GERMAN PLAYWRIGHTS' 

[ 1829 ] 

In this stage of society^ the playwright is as essential and 
acknowledged a character as the millwright^ or cartwright, or 
any other wright whatevei ; neitliei can we see why, in geneial 
estimation, he should rank lower than these his hi other 
artisans, except peihaps for this one reason that the foimer 
working in timber and iron, for the wants of the body, pio- 
duce a completely suitable machine , while the lattei, working 
m thought and feeling, for the wants of the soul, produces a 
machine which is ^^zcompletely suitable In othei respects, 
we confess we cannot perceive that the balance lies against 
him for no candid man, as it seems to us, will doubt but 
the talent which constructed a Vijginius or a Bertram^ might 
have sufficed, had it been propeily directed, to make not only 
wheelbarrows and wagons, but even mills of considerable com- 
plicacy However, if the public is niggardly to the play- 
wright in one point, it must be propoitionably liberal in 
another , according to Adam Smiths observation, that trades 

^ Foreign Review, No 6 — i Dte Ahnfrau {Th.t A Tragedy, 

m five Acts By F Gnllparzer Fourth Edition Vienna, 1823 

Komg Ottokars Gluck und Ende (King Ottocar’s Fortune and End) A 
Tragedy, in five Acts By F Gnllparzer Vienna, 1825 

Sappho A Tragedy, in five Acts By F Gnllparzer Third Edition 
Vienna, 1822 

2 Faust A Tragedy, in five Acts By August Klingemann Leipzig and 
Altenhurg, 1815 

Ahasuer A Tragedy, in five Acts By August Klingemann Brunswick, 
1827 

3 Mullners Dramaitsche Werke Erste rechtmassige, vollstandtge und vom 
Verfasser verbesserie GesammUAusgahe (Milliner’s Dramatic Works First 
legal collective Edition, complete and revised by the Author ) 7 \ols Bruns- 
wick, 1828 
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which are reckoned less reputable have higher money wages 
Thus, one thing compensating the other, the playwright may 
still realise an existence ; as, m fact, we find that he does 
for playwrights were, are and probably will always be , unless, 
indeed, m process of years, the whole dramatic concern be 
finally abandoned by mankind, or, as in the case of oui 
Punch and Mathews, every player becoming his own play- 
wright, this trade may merge in the other and older one 
The British natipn has its own playwrights, several of them 
cunning men in their craft yet here, it would seem, this sort 
of carpentry does not flourish , at least, not with that preemin- 
ent vigoui which distinguishes most other branches of our 
national industry In hardwaie and cotton goods, in all 
sorts of chemical, mechanical, or other material processes, 
England outstrips the world, nay, in many departments of 
literary manufacture also, as, for instance, in the fabrication 
of Novels, she may safely boast herself peerless but in the 
matter of the Drama, to whatever cause it be owing, she can 
claim no such superiority In theatrical pioduce she yields 
considerably to France , and is, out of sight, inferior to Ger- 
many Nay, do not we English hear daily, for the last 
twenty years, that the Drama is dead, or in a state of sus- 
pended animation , and are not medical men sitting on the 
case, and propounding their remedial appliances, weekly, 
monthly, quarteily, to no manner of purpose ^ Whilst in 
Germany the Drama is not only, to all appearance, alive, but 
in the very flush and heyday of superabundant strength ; 
indeed, as it were, still only sowing its first wild oats f Foi 
if the British Playwrights seem verging to rum, and our 
Knowleses, Maturins, Shiels and Shees stand few and compara- 
tively forlorn, like firs on an Irish bog, the Playwrights of 
Germany are a strong, triumphant body, so numerous that 
it has been calculated, m case of war, a regiment of foot 
might be raised, in which, from the colonel down to the 
drummer, every ofiicer and private sentinel might show his 
diama or dramas 
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To investigate the origin of so marked a supeiioiity would 
lead us beyond our purpose Doubtless the proximate cause 
must lie m a superior demand for the article of dramas, 
which supeiior demand again may arise either from the 
climate of Germany, as Montesquieu might believe , or per- 
haps more naturally and immediately from the political 
condition of that country , for man is not only a working but 
a talking animal, and wheie no Catholic Questions, and 
Parliamentary Reforms, and Select Vestries are given him to 
discuss in his leisure hours, he is glad to fall upon plays or 
players, or whatever comes to hand, whereby to fence himself 
a little against the inroads of Ennui Of the fact, at least, 
that such a superior demand for dramas exists in Germany, 
we have only to open a newspaper to find proof Is not 
every Liitei aimhlaU and Kunsiblatt stuffed to- bui sting with 
theatricals ^ Nay, has not the ^ able Editor ’ established 
coi respondents m every capital city of the civilised world, 
who report to him on this one matter and on no other ? 
For, be oui cmiosity what it may, let us have profession of 
^intelligence fiom Munich,’ ^intelligence fiom Vienna,’ ^in- 
telligence from Berlin,’ is it intelligence of anything but of 
greenroom controversies and negotiations, of tragedies and 
operas and farces acted and to be acted ? Not of men, and 
their doings, by hearth and hall, m the firm earth , but of 
mere effigies and shells of men, and their doings in the world 
of pasteboard, do these unhappy correspondents write XJn- 
happy we call them, for, with all our tolerance of play- 
wrights, we cannot but think that theie are limits, and very 
strait ones, within which their activity should be restricted 
Here m England, our ^theatiical reports’ are nuisance 
enough , and many persons who lo\e their life, and therefore 
^ take care of their time, which is the stuff life is made of,’ 
regularly lose several columns of their weekly newspaper m 
that way but our case is pure luxury, compared with that of 
the Germans, who instead of a measurable and sufferable 
spicing of theatric matter, are obliged, metaphorically speak- 
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mg, to breakfast and dme on it , have m fact nothing else to 
live on but that highly unnutritive victual We ourselves 
are occasional readers of German newspapers , and have often, 
in the spirit of Christian humanity, meditated presenting to 
the whole body of German editors a project, — ^which, how- 
ever, must certainly have ere now occurred to themselves, and 
for some reason been found inapplicable it was, to address 
these correspondents of theirs, all and sundry, in plain 
language, and put the question, Whether, on studiously sui- 
veying the Universe from their several stations, theie was 
nothing in the heavens above, or the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth, nothing visible but this one business, 
or rathei shadow of business, that had an interest for the 
minds of men ^ If the correspondents still answered that 
nothing was visible, then of course they must be left to con- 
tinue in this strange state , prayers, at the same time, being 
put up for them in all churches 

Howevei, leaving every able Editor to fight his own battle, 
we address ourselves to the task in hand, meaning here lo 
inquire a very little into the actual state of the dramatic 
trade in Germany, and exhibit some detached features of it to 
the consideration of our readers For, seriously speaking, 
low as the province may be, it is a real, active and evei- 
enduimg piovince of the literary republic, nor can the pui- 
suit of many men, even though it be a profitless and foolish 
pursuit, ever be without claim to some attention from us, 
either in the way of furtherance or of censure and correction 
Our avowed object is to promote the sound study of Foieign 
Literature , which study, like all other earthly undertakings, 
has its negative as well as its positive side We have alieady, 
as occasion served, borne testimony to the merits of vaiious 
German poets , and must now say a word on certain German 
poetasters, hoping that it may be chiefly a regard to the 
former which has made us take even this slight notice of the 
latter * for the bad is in itself of no value, and only worth 
describing lest it be mistaken for the good At the same 
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time, let no reader tiemble, as if we meant to overwhelm him, 
on this occasion, with a whole mountain of dra atic lumber, 
poured forth m torrents, like shot rubbish, from the playhouse 
garrets, where it is mouldering and evaporating into nothing, 
silently and without harm to any one Far be this from us ’ 
Nay, our own knowledge of this subject is in the highest 
degree limited, and, indeed, to exhaust it, or attempt dis- 
cussing it with scientific precision, would be an impossible 
enterprise What man is there that could assort the whole 
furniture of Milton’s Limbo of Vanity, or where is the 
Hallam that would undertake to write us the Constitutional 
History of a Rookery ^ Let the courteous reader take heart, 
then , for he is in hands that will not, nay, what is more, 
that cannot, do him much harm. One brief shy glance into 
this huge bivouac of Playwrights, all sawing and planing with 
such tumult , and we leave it, probably foi many years. 

The German Parnassus, as one of its own denizens re- 
marks, has a rather broad summit , yet only two Dramatists 
aie reckoned, within the last centuiy, to have mounted 
thither Schiller and Goethe , if we are not, on the strength 
of his Minna von Barnhelm and Emilie Galott% to account 
Lessing also of the number On the slope of the Mountain 
may be found a few stragglers of the same brotheihood; 
among these Tieck and Maler Muller, firmly enough stationed 
at considerable elevations , while far below appear various 
honest persons climbing vehemently, but against precipices of 
loose sand, to whom we wish all speed But the reader will 
understand that the bivouac we speak of, and are about to 
enter, lies not on the declivity of the Hill at all , but on 
the level ground close to the foot of it , the essence of a Play- 
wright being that he works not in Poetry, but in Prose which 
more or less cunningly resembles it 

And here pausing for a moment, the reader observes that 
he IS in a civilised country, for see, on the very boundary- 
line of Parnassus, rises a gallows with the figuie of a man 
hung in chains ! It is the figure of August von Kotzebue , 
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and has swung there for many years, as a warning to all too- 
audacious Playwrights , who nevertheless, as we see, pay little 
heed to it Ill-fated Kotzebue, once the darling of theatrical 
Europe ’ This was the prince of all Playwrights, and could 
manufacture Plays with a speed and felicity surpassing even 
Edinburgh Novels For his muse, like other doves, hatched 
twins in the month , and the world gazed on them with an 
admiration too deep for mere words What is all past oi 
present popularity to this ^ Were not these Plays translated 
into almost every language of articulate-speaking men , acted, 
at least, we may liteially say, in every theatre from Kamt- 
schatka to Cadiz ^ Nay, did they not melt the most obdurate 
hearts in all countries , and, like the music of Orpheus, draw 
tears down iron cheeks ^ We ourselves have known the 
flintiest men, who professed to have wept over them, for the 
first time in their lives So was it twenty years ago , how 
stands it today ? Kotzebue, lifted up on the hollow balloon 
of popular applause, thought wings had been given him that 
he might ascend to the Immortals gay he rose, soaiing, 
sailing, as with supreme dominion, but in the raier azure 
deep, his windbag burst asunder, or the arrows of keen 
archers pierced it , and so at last we find him a compound- 
pendulum, vibrating in the character of scarecrow, to guard 
fiom foi bidden fruit ^ O ye Playwiights, and literary quacks 
of every feather, weep over Kotzebue, and over yourselves * 
Know that the loudest roar of the million is not fame , that 
the windbag, are ye mad enough to mount it, wtU burst, oi 
be shot through with arrows, and your bones too shall act as 
scarecrows 

But, quitting this idle allegorical vein, let us at length 
proceed in plain English, and as beseems mere prose Re- 
viewers, to the work laid out for us Among the hundreds 
of German Dramatists, as they are called, three individuals, 
already known to some British readers, and prominent fiom 
all the rest in Germany, may fitly enough stand here as 
representatives of the whole Playwright class , whose various 
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craft and produce the procedure of these three may in some 
small degree serve to illustrate Of Giillparzei, theiefore, 
and Khngemann, and Mullner, in their order. 

Franz Grillparzer seems to be an Austrian , which countiy 
is reckoned nowise fertile in poets , a circumstance that ay 
peihaps have contributed a little to his own rather rapid 
celebrity. Our more special acquaintance with Grillparzer is 
of very recent date , though his name and samples of his 
ware have for some time been hung out, in many British and 
foreign Magazines, often with testimonials which might have 
beguiled less timeworn customers Neither, after all, have 
we found these testimonials falser than other such aie, but 
rather not so false , for, indeed, Grillparzer is a most in- 
offensive an, nay, positively rather meritorious , nor is it 
without reluctance that we name him under this head of 
Playwrights^ and not under that of Dramatists, which he 
aspires to Had the law with regard to mediocre poets re- 
laxed itself since Horace’s time, all had been well with 
Giillparzer , for undoubtedly there is a small vein of tender- 
ness and grace running through him , a seeming modesty 
also, and real love of his art, which gives piomise of better 
things But gods and men and columns are still equally 
rigid in that unhappy particular of mediocrity, even pleasing 
mediocrity, and no scene oi line is yet known to us of 
Grillparzer’s which exhibits anything moie Non concesserey 
therefore, is his sentence foi the present , and the louder his 
well-meaning admirers extol him, the more emphatically 
should it be pronounced and repeated Nevertheless Grill- 
parzei’s claim to the title of Playwright is peihaps more his 
misfortune than his crime Living in a country where the 
Diama engrosses so much attention, he has been led into 
attempting it, without any decisive qualification for such an 
enterprise , and so his allotment of talent, which might have 
done good service m some prose department, or even in the 
sonnet, elegy, song or other outlying province of Poetry, is 
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driven, as it were, in spite of fate, to write Plays; which, 
though regularly divided into scenes and separate speeches, 
are essentially monological , and though swarming with 
characters, too often express only one character, and that no 
very extraordinary one, — ^the character of Franz Grillparzer 
himself. What is an increase of misfortune too, he has met 
with applause in this career , which therefore he is likely to 
follow farther and farther, let nature and his stars say to it 
what they will 

The characteristic of a Playwright is, that he writes in 
Prose , which Prose he palms, probably fiist on himself, and 
then on the simpler part of the public, for Poetry and the 
manner m which he effects this legerdemain constitutes his 
specific distinction, fixes the species to which he belongs in 
the genus Playwright. But it is a universal feature of him 
that he attempts, by prosaic, and as it were mechanical means, 
to accomplish an end which, except by poetical genius, is 
absolutely not to be accomplished For the most part, he 
has some knack, or trick of the trade, which by close inspec- 
tion can be detected, and so the heart of his mystery be seen 
into. He may have one trick, or many, and the more 
cunningly he can disguise these, the more perfect is he as a 
craftsman, for were the public once to penetrate into this 
his sleight-of-hand, it were all over with him, — Othello’s 
occupation were gone No conjuror, when we once under- 
stand his method of fire-eating, can any longer pass for a true 
thaumaturgist, or even entertain us in his proper character of 
quack, though he should eat Mount Vesuvius itself But 
happily for Playwrights and others, the public is a dim-eyed 
animal , gullible to almost all lengths, — ^nay, which often 
seems to prefer being gulled 

Of Grillparzer’s peculiar knack and recipe for play-making, 
there is not very much to be said He seems to have tried 
various kinds of recipes, in his time , and, to his credit be it 
spoken, seems little contented with any of them By much 
the worst PJay of his, that we have seen, is the Ahnfrwii 
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(Ancestress) , a deep tragedy of the Castle-Spectre sort , the 
whole mechanism of which was discernible and condemnable 
at a single glance It is nothing but the old story of Fate , 
an invisible Nemesis visiting the sms of the fathers upon the 
children to the third and fouith generation , a method almost 
as common and sovereign in German Art, at this day, as the 
method of steam is in British mechanics , and of which we 
shall anon have more occasion to speak In his Preface, 
Grillparzer endeavours to palliate or deny the fact of his 
being a Schiclcsal-Dichter (Fate-Tragedian) ; but to no pur- 
pose , for it is a fact grounded on the testimony of the seven 
senses however, we are glad to observe that, with this one 
trial, he seems to have abandoned the Fate-line, and taken 
into better, at least into different ones With regard to the 
Ahnfrau itself, we may remark that few things struck us so 
much as this little observation of Count Borotin’s occurring 
in the middle of the dismalest night-thoughts, so unex- 
pectedly, as follows 

BERTHA 

* * * * 

Und der Eimmel, sternelosy 
Stm 7 1 aus leeien Augenhohlen 
In das ungeheure Gt ab 
Schwarz herah ^ 

GBAF, 

Wie sich doch die Stunden dehnen ^ 

Was tst wohl dte Glocke^ Bertha ^ 

BERTHA (ts just condoliug with him, in these words) ‘ 

^ * 

And the welkin, starless. 

Glares fiom empty eye-holes, 

Black, down on that boundless grave ^ 

COUNT 

How the hours do linger ^ 

What 0^ clock ts% prithee, Bertha ^ 

A more delicate turn, we venture to say, is rarely to be met 
with in tragic dialogue. 
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As to the story of the Ahnfrau^ it is, naturally enough, of 
the most heart-rending description This Ancestress is a 
lady, or rather the ghost of a lady, for she has been defunct 
some centuries, who in life had committed what we call an 
^indiscretion’, which indiscietion the unpolite husband 
punished, one would have thought sufficiently, by running 
her through the body However, the Schicksal of Giillparzer 
does not think it sufficient , but farther dooms the fair 
penitent to walk as goblin, till the last branch of her family 
be extinct. Accordingly she is heard, from time to time, 
slamming doors and the like, and now and then seen with 
dreadful goggle-eyes and other ghost-appurtenances, to the 
terror not only of servant people, but of old Count Borotin, 
her now sole ale descendant, whose afternoon nap she, on 
one occasion, cruelly disturbs This Count Borotin is leally 
a worthy prosing old gentleman , only he had a son long ago 
drowned m a fish-pond (body not found), and has still a 
highly accomplished daughter, whom there is none offeimg to 
wed, except one Jaromii, a peison of unknown exti action, 
and to all appearance of the lightest purse , nay, as it turns 
out afterward s, actually the head of a Banditti establishment, 
which had long infested the neighbouring forests However, 
a Captain of foot arrives at this juncture, utterly to loot-out 
these Robbers , and now the strangest things come to light 
For who should this Jaromir piove to be but poor old 
Borotm’s drowned son , not di owned, but stolen and bred up 
by these Outlaws , the brother, therefore, of his intended , a 
most truculent fellow, who fighting for his life unwittingly 
kills his own father, and drives his bride to poison heiself , in 
which wise, as was also Giles Scroggins’ case, he ^ cannot get 
mained ’ The reader sees all this is not to be accomplished 
without some j airing and tumult In fact, there is a fright- 
ful uproar everywhere throughout that night , robbers dying, 
musketry discharging, women shrieking, men swearing, and 
the Ahnfrau herself emeiging at intervals, as the genius of 
the whole discord But time and hours bring relief, as they 
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always do. Jaromir m the long-run likewise succeeds in 
dying , whereupon the whole Borotin lineage having gone to 
the devil, the Ancestress also retires thithei, — at least makes 
the upper woild rid of her presence , and the piece ends in 
deep stillness Of this poor Ancestress we shall only say 
farther Wheiever she be, reqmescat ' reqmescat f 

As we mentioned above, the Fate-method of manufacturing 
tragic emotion seems to have yielded Grillparzei himself little 
contentment , for after this Ahnfrau, we hear no more of it 
His Konig Ottokars Gluck und Ende (King Ottocar’s Fortune 
and End) is a much more innocent piece, and proceeds in 
quite a different strain , aiming to subdue us not by old- 
women’s fables of Destiny, but by the accumulated splendour 
of thrones and principalities, the cruel or magnanimous pride 
of Austrian Emperors and Bohemian conqueiors, the wit of 
chivalrous coui tiers, and beautiful but shrewish queens , the 
whole set-off by a proper intermixture of coronation-cere- 
monies, Hungaiian dresses, whiskered halberdiers, alarms of 
battle, and the pomp and circumstance of glorious war 
There is even some attempt at delineating character in this 
Play certain of the dramatis ‘personae are evidently meant to 
differ from certain others, not in diess and name only, but in 
nature and mode of being , so much indeed they repeatedly 
assert, or hint, and do their best to make good, — ^unfor- 
tunately, however, with very indifferent success In fact, 
these dramatis personae are rubrics and titles rathei than 
persons , for most part, mere theatrical automata, with only 
a mechanical existence The truth of the matter is, Giill- 
parzer cannot communicate a poetic life to any character or 
object , and in this, were it in no other way, he evinces the 
intiinsically prosaic nature of his talent These personages 
of his have, in some instances, a certain degree of meta- 
physical truth , that is to say, one portion of their structure, 
psychologically viewed, coi responds with the other , — so far 
all IS well enough but to unite these merely scientific and 
inanimate qualities into a living man is work not for a Play- 
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wiight, but for a Dramatist Nevertheless, Komg Ottokar 
IS comparatively a harmless tragedy It is full of action, 
striking enough, though without any discernible cohex ence , 
and with so much both of fluting and fighting, with so man\ 
weddings, funerals, processions, encampments, it must be, 
we should think, if the tailor and decorationist do their 
duty, a very comfortable piece to see acted , especially on the 
Vienna boards, wheie it has a national interest, Eodolph of 
Hapsburg being a main peisonage m it 

The model of this Ottokar we i agine to have been 
Schiller^s Pzccolomini , a poem of similar matetials and 
object, but differing from it as a living rose from a mass 
of dead roseleaves, or even of broken Italian gumflowers 
It seems as though Giillparzei had hoped to subdue us by 
a sufficient multitude of wonderful scenes and circumstances, 
without inquiring, with any painful solicitude, whethei the 
soul and meaning of them were presented to us or not 
Herein tiuly, we believe, lies the peculiar knack or playwright- 
mystery of Ottokar , that its effect is calculated to depend 
chiefly on its quantity, on the mere number of astonish- 
ments, and joyful or deplorable adventures there brought 
to light , abundance in superficial contents compensating the 
absence of selectness and callida junctura Which second 
method of tragic manufacture we hold to be better than the 
first, but still far from good At the same time, it is a veiy 
common method, both m Tragedy and elsewhere, nay, we 
hear peisons whose trade it is to write metre, or be otherwise 
^imaginative,’ professing it openly as the best they know 
Do not these men go about collecting ^features’, feneting- 
out strange incidents, murders, duels, ghost-appaiitions, ovei 
the habitable globe ^ Of which features and incidents when 
they have gathered a sufficient stock, what moie is needed 
than that they be ample enough, high-coloured enough, 
though huddled into any case (Novel, Tragedy or Metiical 
Romance) that will hold them all? Neveitheless this is 
agglomeration, not creation , and avails little in Literature 
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Quantity, it is a certain fact, will not make-up for defect of 
quality , nor are the gayest hues of any service, unless there 
be a likeness painted fiom them Bettei were it foi Konig 
Ottokar had the story been twice as shoit and twice as ex- 
piessive Eoi it is still true, as in Cei\ antes'* time, nimca lo 
huenofue mucho What avails the dram of brandy, while it 
swims chemically united with its barrel of wort ^ Let the 
distiller pass it and repass it through his limbecs , for it is 
the drops of pure alcohol that we want, not the gallons of 
watei, which may be had in every ditch 

On the whole, however, we remember Komg OttoTcar 
without animosity , and to prove that Grillparzer, if he 
could not make it poetical, might have made it less prosaic, 
and has in fact something better in him than is here mani- 
fested, we shall quote one passage, which strikes us as really 
lather sweet and natural King Ottokar is in the last of 
his fields, no prospect before him but death or captivity , and 
soliloquising on his past misdeeds 

I have not boine me wisely m thv World, 

Tliou gieat, all-judgmg God ’ Like stoim and tempest, 

I traversed tby fair garden, wasting it 
'Tis thine to waste, for thou alone can-st heal 
Was evil not my aim, yet how did I, 

Poor worm, piesume to ape the Loid of Woilds, 

And through the Bad seek out a way to the Good * 

My fellow-man, sent thither foi his joy. 

An End, a Self, within thy World a World, — 

Foi thou hast fashioned him a marvellous work, 

With lofty blow, elect m look, stiange sense. 

And clothed him in the garment of thy Beauty, 

And wondrously encircled him with wondeis , - 
He hears, and sees, and feels, has pain and pleasure , 

He takes him food, and cunning powers come forth. 

And work and woik, within their seciet chambers, 

And build him up his House no royal Palace 
Is comparable to the fiame of Man ’ 

And I have cast them forth fiom me by thousands. 

For whims, as men thiow rubbish from their dooi 
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And none of all tliese slain but liad a Motlier 
Wbo^ as slie boie liim m soie travail. 

Had clasped bum fondly to her fostering breast , 

A Father who liad blessed him as his piide. 

And nurturing, watched over him long years 
If he but hurt the skin upon his finger, 

'Fhere would they run, with anxious look, to bind it, 

And tend it, cheeiing him, until it healed , 

And it was but a fingei, the skin o* the finger ’ 

And I have trod en down m heaps and squadrons, 

Foi the stern iron op'nmg out a way 
To their war living hearts — 0 God, 

Wilt thou go into judgment with me, spare 
My suffermg people ^ 

Passages of this sort, scattered here and theie over Grill- 
paizer’s Plays, and evincing at least an amiable tenderness 
of natural isposition, make us regiet the more to condemn 
him In fact, we have hopes that he is not boin to be 
forever a Playwright A true though feeble vein of poetic 
talent he really seems to possess , and such purity of heart 
as may yet, with assiduous study, lead him into his propei 
field* For we do reckon him a conscientious man, and 
honest lover of Art, nay, this incessant fluctuation in his 
diamatic schemes is itself a good omen Besides this Ahnfrau 
and Ottdkar^ he has written two dramas, Sappho and Der 
Goldene Vliess (The Golden Fleece), on quite another prin- 
ciple , aiming apparently at some Classic model, oi at least 
at some French leflex of such a model Sappho^ which we 
are sorry to learn is not his last piece, but his second, 
appears to us very considerably the most faultless production 
of his we are yet acquainted with There is a degiee of 
giace and simplicity in it, a softness, polish and general good 
taste, little to be expected from the author of the Ahirfrau^ 
if he cannot bring out the full tragic meaning of Sappho‘’s 
situation, he contrives, with laudable dexterity, to avoid the 
ridicule that lies within a single step of it , his Drama is weak 
and thin, but innocent, lovable , nay, the last scene strikes 
^ Komg Ottokar^ i$o i 
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us as even poetically meritorious His Goldene Vltess we 
suspect to be of similar character, but have not yet found 
time and patience to study it We repeat our hope of one 
day meeting Grillparzer m a more honourable calling than 
this of Playwright, or even fourth-rate Dramatist, which 
titles, as was said above, we have not given him without 
1 egret, and shall be truly glad to cancel for whatever better 
one he may yet chance to erit 

But if we felt a certain reluctance in classing Grillparzer 
among the Playwrights, no such feeling can have place with 
regard to the second name on our list, that of Doctor August 
Khngemann Dr Klingemann is one of the ost indisput- 
able Playwrights now extant , nay, so superlative is his vigour 
in this department, we might even designate him the Play- 
wright His manner of proceeding is quite different from 
Grillparzer’s , not a wavering ever-changed method, or com- 
bination of methods, as the other’s was , but a fixed principle 
of action, which he follows with unflinching courage , his own 
mind being to all appearance highly satisfied with it. If 
Giillparzer attempted to overpower us, now by the method of 
Fate, now by that of pompous action, and grandiloquent or 
lachrymose sentiment, heaped on us in too rich abundance, 
Khngemann, without neglecting any of these resources, see s 
to place his chief dependence on a surer and readier stay, — 
on his magazines of rosin, oil-paper, vizards, scarlet-drapery 
and gunpowder What thunder and lightning, magic-lantern 
tiansparencies, death’s-heads, fire-showers and plush-cloaks 
can do, is here done Abundance of churchyard and chapel- 
scenes, in the most tempestuous weather , to say nothing of 
battle-fields, gleams of scoured arms here and there m the 
wood, and even occasional shots heard in the distance Then 
there are such scowls and malignant side-glances, ashy pale- 
nesses, stampings and hysterics, as might, one would think, 
wring the toughest bosom into drops of pity For not only 
aie the looks and gestures of these people of the most heart- 
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lending descxiptioiij but their words and feelings also (for 
Klingemann is no half-artist) are of a piece with them 
gorgeous inflations, the puiest innocence, highest mag- 
nanimity , godlike sentiment of all sorts , everywhere the 
finest tragic humour The moral too is genuine , there is 
the most anxious legard to virtue, indeed a distinct pati on- 
age both of Providence and the Devil In this manner does 
Dr. Klingemann compound his dramatic electuaries, no less 
cunningly than Dr Kitchmer did his ^ peptic peisuaders ’ , 
and truly of the former we must say, that their operation is 
nowise unpleasant , nay, to oui shame be it spoken, we ha\ e 
even read these Plays with a certain degree of satisfaction , 
and shall declaie that if any man wish to amuse himself 
11 rationally, here is the waie for his money 

Klmgemann‘’s latest dramatic undertaking is Jhasue? , a 
purely oiigmal invention, on which he seems to pique himseli 
somewhat , confessing his opinion that, now when the ^ birth- 
pains ’ are over, the character of Ahasuer may possibly do good 
service in many a futuie drama We are not piophets, or 
sons of prophets , so shall leave this prediction resting on its 
own basis Ahasuer, the reader will be interested to learn, is 
no other than the Wandering Jew or Shoemaker of Jerusalem : 
concerning whom there axe two things to be remaiked The 
first IS, the strange name of the Shoemaker why do Klinge- 
mann and all the Germans call the man Ahasuer^ when his 
authentic Chiistian name is John , Joannes a Ternporthus 
ChrisUj or, for brevity’s sake, simply Joannes a Temporihus ^ 
This should be looked into Our second remark is of the 
circumstance that no Historian oi Narrator, neithei Schiller, 
Strada, Thuanus, Monro, nor Dugald Dalgetty, makes any 
mention of Ahasuer’s having been present at the Battle of 
Lutzen Possibly they thought the fact too notorious to 
need mention Here, at all events, he was , nay, as we infei, 
he must have been at Waterloo also, and probably at 
Trafalgar, though in which Fleet is not so clear , for he takes 
a hand in all great battles and national emergencies, at least 
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is witness of them, being bound to it by his destiny Such 
IS the peculiar occupation of the Wandering Jew, as brought 
to light in this Tiagedy • his other specialities, — that he 
cannot lodge above three nights in one place , that he is of a 
melancholic temperament , above all that he cannot die, not 
by hemp or steel, or Prussic-acid itself, but must tiavel on 
till the general consummation, — are familiai to all historical 
readeis Ahasuer’s task at this Battle of Lutzen seems to 
have been a very easy one simply to see the Lion of the 
North brought down , not by a cannon-shot, as is generally 
believed, but by the traitorous pistol-bullet of one Heinyn 
von Warth, a bigoted Catholic, who had pretended to deseit 
fiom the Impeiialists, that he might find some such oppor- 
tunity Unfortunately, Heinyn, directly aftei this feat, falls 
into a sleepless half-rabid state , comes home to Castle Warth, 
flight ens his pool Wife and worthy old noodle of a Father , 
then skulks about for some time, now praying, oftener cursing 
and swearing , till at length the Swedes lay hold of him and 
kill him Ahasuei, as usual, is in at the death in the 
inteiim, howe\er, he has saved Lady Heinyn fiom drowning, 
though as good as poisoned hei with a look of his strange 
stony eyes , and now his business to all appeaiance being 
over, he signifies in strong language that he must be gone , 
thereupon he ^ steps solemnly into the wood , Wasaburg 
looks after him surprised the rest kneel round the corpse ; 
the Requiem faintly continues ’ , and what is still more sur- 
prising, ‘the cuitam falls’ Such is the simple action and 
stern catastrophe of this Tragedy , concerning which it were 
superfluous for us to speak farther in the way of criticism 
We shall only add, that there is a dieadful lithographic 
print in it, representing ‘ Ludwig Devrient as Ahasuer ’ , in 
that very act of ‘ stepping solemnly into the wood ’ , and 
utteiing these final words “/cA aber wandle weiter — weitei — 
welter ' ” We have heard of Heir Devrient as of the best 
actor in Germany , and can now bear testimony, if there be 
truth m this plate, that he is one of the ablest-bodied men. 
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A most truculent, rawboned figure, ^ with bare legs and red- 
leather shoes ’ , huge black beard , eyes turned inside out , 
and uttering these extraordinary words But I go on — on 
—on « ” 

Now, however, we must give a glance at Klmge ann’s other 
chief performance in this line, the Tragedy of Faust Dr 
Klingemann admits that the subject has been often treated , 
that Goethe’s Faust in particular has ^ dramatic points {drama- 
hsche Momente) ’ but the business is to give it an entire 
dra atic superficies, to make it an acht dramatische^ a 
^ genuinely dramatic ’ tragedy Setting out with this laudable 
intention, Dr Klingemann has produced a Faust^ which difiers 
from that of Goethe in more than one particular The hero 
of this piece is not the old Faust, doctor m philosophy, 
driven desperate by the uncertainty of human knowledge , 
but plain John Faust, the printer, and even the inventor of 
gunpowder , driven desperate by his ambitious temper, and a 
total deficiency of cash He has an excellent wife, an excel- 
lent blind father, both of whom would fain have him be 
peaceable, and work at his trade , but being an adept in the 
black-art he determines rather to relieve himself m that way 
Accordingly, he proceeds to make a contract with the Devil, 
on what we should consider pretty advantageous terms , the 
Devil being bound to serve him m the ost effectual mannei, 
and Faust at liberty to commit Jbur ortal sins befoxe any 
hair of his head can be harmed However, as will be seen, 
the Devil proves Yorkshire, and Faust, naturally enough, 
finds himself quite jockeyed m the long-run 

Another characteristic distinction of Klingemann is his 
manner of embodying this same Evil Principle, when at last 
he resolves on introducing him to sight , for all these con- 
tracts and preliminary matters are very properly managed 
behind the scenes , only the mam points of the transaction 
being indicated to the spectator by some thundeiclap, or the 
like Here is no cold mocking Mephistopheles , but a swag- 
gering, jovial, West-India-looking ^ Stranger,’ with a rubicund, 
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indeed quite brick-coloured face, which Faust at first mistakes 
for the effect of hard-drinkmg Howevei, it is a remaikable 
feature of this Stranger, that always on the introduction of 
any religious topic, or the mention of any sacred name, he 
strikes his glass down on the table, and generally breaks it 
For some time, after his grand bargain, Fausts affairs go 
on triumphantly, on the great scale, and he seems to feel 
pretty comfortable But the Stranger shows him ^ his wife,’ 
Helena, the most enchanting creature in the world , and the 
most ciuel-heaited, — for, notwithstanding the easy temper of 
her husband, she will not grant Faust the smallest encourage- 
ment, till he have killed Kathe, his own living helpmate, 
against whom he entei tains no manner of grudge. Neverthe- 
less, reflecting that he has a stock of four mortal sins to 
draw upon, and may well venture one for such a prize, he 
determines on killing Kathe But heie matters take a bad 
turn , for having poisoned poor Kathe, he discovers, most 
unexpectedly, that she is m the family- way , and therefore that 
he has committed not one sm but two > Nay, befoie the inter- 
ment can take place, he is farther reduced, in a sort of 
accidental self-defence, to kill his father , thus accomplishing 
his third mortal sin , with which third, as we shall presently 
discover, his whole allotment is exhausted , a fourth, that he 
knew not of, being already on the score against him ^ From 
this point, it cannot surprise us that bad grows worse , catch- 
poles are out in pursuit of him, ‘black masks’ dance round 
him in a most suspicious manner, the brickfaced Stranger 
seems to laugh at him, and Helena will nowhere make her 
appearance That the sympathising reader may see with his 
own eyes how poor Faust is beset at this juncture, we shall 
quote a scene or two. The first may, properly enough, be 
that of those ‘ black masks ’ 
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Scene VII 
A lighted Hall 

In the distance is heaid quick dancing-music Masks pass^ fiom 
time to time over the Btage^ hut all diessed in hlack^ and with vimrds 
perfectly close Aftei a pause, Faust plunges wildly in, with a full 
goblet in his hand 

Faust \rushing stormf ally into the foreground'] 

Ha ’ Poison^ 'stead of wme^ tliat I intoxicate me ’ 

Your wme makes sober, — ^burning file bung us * 

Off witb. your drink ^ — and blood is in it too ’ 

[^Shudder mg, he dashes the goblet from his hand 
My father's blood, — I've diunk my fill of that l 

[ With incr easing tumult 

Yet curses on him ^ curses, that he begot me * 

Cuise on my mothei’s bosom, that it bore me ^ 

Guise on the gossip-cione that stood by hei, 

And did not sti angle me at my first scieam ’ 

How could I help this being that was given me ? 

Accursed art thou, Natuie, that hast mock'd me ^ 

Accursed I, that let myself be mock'd ’ — 

And Thou, stiong Being, that, to make thee spoit, 

Enclosedst the fii e-soul m this dungeon. 

That so despaiimg it might strive for fieedom — 

Accui . . [He shrinks terror struck 

No, not the four th the blackest sin * 

No ’ no ’ [In the excess of his outbreaking anguish, he hides his 

face in his hands 
0, I am altogether wretched ’ 

^ Thr ee black Masks come towards him 

First Mask Hey * meiiy friend ^ 

Second Mask Hey * merry brother ’ 

Third Mask [reiterating with a cutting tone] Merry ® 

Faust [breaking out in wild humour, and looking round among them] 
Hey ’ meiry, then ^ 

First Mask Will any one catch flies ^ 

Second Mask A long life yet , — to midnight all the way ’ 

Third Mask And aftei that, such pleasuie without end * 

[The music suddenly ceases and a clock strikes thrice 
Faust [astonished] What is it ? 

First Mask Wants a quarter. Sir, of twelve ! 

Second Mask Then we have time * 
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Third Mask Ay, time enougli for jiggmg ! 

First Mask And not till midnight comes the shot to pay ^ 

Faust [shuddering] What want ye ^ 

First Mask [clasps his hand abruptly] 

Hey ^ To dance a step with thee ^ 
Faust [jplucks his hands hack] Off ^ — Fne * ’ 

First Masic Tush ’ A spark or so of brimstone ^ 

Second Mask Art di earning, hi other ^ 

Third Mask Holla ’ Music, theie ’ 

[The music begins again in the distance 
First Mask [secietly laughing] The spleen is biting him ' 

Second Mask Hark ^ at the gallows, 

What jovial footing of it ’ 

Third Mask Thithei must I > [Eosit 

First Mask Below, too ^ down in Puigatoiy ’ Heai ye^ 

SecOxVd Mask A stinmg theie'^ Tis time, then’ Hui, yom 
servant ’ 

First Mask [to Faust] Till midnight ’ 

[Eoseunt both Masks hastily 
Faust [clasping his brow] Ha ’ What begirds me hei e 

[Stepping vehemently forward 
Down with your masks ^ [Violent knocking without 

What horrid uproai next ’ 

Is madness coming on me — 

Voice [molently from without] Open, in the King’s name ’ 

[The music ceases Thunderclap 

Faust [stagger s bach] 

I have a heavy dieam ’ — Sme 'tis not doomsday^ 

Voice [as before] Heie is the muideier ’ Open ’ Open, then ’ 
Faust [wipes his brow] Has agony unmanned me ^ — 

Scene VIII 

m 

Bailiffs Wheie is he^ where 

Fiom these merely teirestiial constables the jovial Stranger 
easily deliveis Faust but now comes the long-looked-for 
tite-a-Ute with Helena 


Scene XII 

Faust leads Helena on the stage She also is close-masked The other 
Masks withdr aw 

Faust [warm and glowing] No longer stiive, proud beauty ’ 

Helena Ha, wild stoi mer ’ 
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Faust My bosom burns — ’ 

Helena Tbe time is not yet come — 


— And so forth, through four pages of flame and ice, till at 
last, 


Faust \%nmt%ng\ OiF with the mask, then * 

Helena {still wilderl Hey ’ the maniage-hour ^ — 

Faust Off with the mask ’ ’ 

Helena ’Tis stiikmg ’ • 

Faust One kiss * 

Helena Take it * * 

[The mask and head-di ess fall from her , and she grins at him 
from a death* s-head loud thunder , and the music ends, as 
with a shi lek^ in dissonances 
Faust [staggeis hacTi\ O hoiioi ^ — ^Woe ’ 

Helena The couch is ready, theie 

Come, Biidegioom, to thy fire-nuptials ’ 

[She sinks p with a crashing thundeipeal^ into the ground ^ out of 
which issue flames* 


All this IS bad enough , but mere child’s-play to the 
Thirteenth Scene,’ the last of this strange eventful histoiy 
with some parts of which we propose to send our readers 
weeping to their beds 


Scene XIII 

The Stranger hurls Faust^ whose face is deadly pale^ lack to the stage, 
hy the hair 

Faust Ha, let me fly * — Come ’ Come ’ 

Stbanger {with wild thundering 'Tis over now ^ 

Faust That horrid visage ’ — 

[Throwing himself, in a tremor, on the Strangei *s h east 
Thou art my Fiiend ^ 

Piotect me ’ ’ 

Stbanger [laughing aloud} Ha * ha * ha ’ 

Faust O, save me ’ ’ 

Stranger [clutches him with iriesistihle force, whirls him round, so 
that Fausfs face is towards the spectators, whilst his own is turned 
away , and thus he looks at him, and bawls with thundering mice} 
Tis I » 
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[A clap of thunder Faust , mth gestwes of deepest horror , rushes 
to the ground^ uttering an inarticulate cry The othei ^ after 
a pause^ continues^ with cutting coolness 

Is that the mighty Hell-subduei, 
That threatened me ^ — Ha^ mb ’ ^ [ With highest contempt 

Worm of the dust ^ 

I had reseived thy torment foi — myself^ ^ — 

Descend to other hands^ be sport for slaves — 

Thou ait too small for me * * 

Faust {rises erects and seems to recover his strength^ 

Am not I Faust ^ 

Stranger Thou, no * 

Faust {rising in his whole vehemence\ 

Accuised ^ Ha_5 I am ^ I am * 

Down at my feet ’ — I am thy mastei ’ 

Stranger No more ^ ^ 

Faust {wildlyl More ^ Ha ’ My Bargain ^ ^ 

Stranger Is concluded ^ 

Faust Three moital sins — 

Stranger The Fourth too is committed ’ 

Faust My Wife^ my Child^ and my old Fathei's blood — ^ 

Stranger {holds up a Paichment to hirn\ And here thy own ’ — 

Faust That is my covenant ^ 

Stranger This signature — ^was thy most damning sin * 

Faust {raging'} Ha^ spirit of lies ’ ’ etc etc 

* * * * ^ * 

Stranger {m highest fury'} Down^ thou accuised ^ 

{Me drags him by the hair towards the bachgioundi at this 
moment^ amid violent thunder and lightning, the scene changes 
into a horrid wilderness, in the background of which, a 
yawning Chasm into this the Devil hurls Faust, on all 
sides fire rams down, so that the whole intei tor of the Cavern 
seems burning a black veil descends over both, so soon as 
Faust IS got under 

Faust \hu%ming in wild defiance} Ha^, down ’ Down ^ 

{Thunder, lightning, and fire Both sink, the curtain falls 

On considering all which supernatural transactions, the 
bewildered reader has no theory for it, except that Faust 
must, in Dr Cahanis’s phrase, have laboured under ^ obstruc- 
tions in the epigastric region,’ and all this of the Devil, and 
Helena, and so much murder and carousing, have been nothing 
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but a waking dream, or other atrabilious phantasm , and re- 
grets that the poor Punter had not rather applied to some 
Abernethy on the subject, or even, by one sufficient dose of 
Epsom-salt, on his own piescnption, put an end to the whole 
mattei, and restoied himself to the bosom of his afflicted 
family 

Such, then, for Dr Khngemann’s part, is his method of 
consti acting Tragedies, to which method it may perhaps be 
objected that there is a want of oiigmahty in it, for do not 
our own British Playwrights follow precisely the same plan 
We might answer that, if not his plan, at least his infinitely 
superior execution of it must distinguish Klmgemann but we 
lather think his claim to originality rests on a different 
ground , on the giound, namely, of his entire contentment 
with himself and with this his dramaturgy, and the cool 
heroism with which, on all occasions, he avows that content- 
ment Here is no pooi cowering underfoot Playwright, 
begging the public for God’s sake not to give him the 
whipping which he deserves , but a bold peipendicular Play- 
wright, avowing himself as such , nay, mounted on the top of 
his joinery, and theiefrom exeicising a sharp ciitical superin- 
tendence over the German Drama generally Klmgemann, 
we understand, has lately executed a theatrical Tom, as Don 
Quixote did various Sallies , and thrown stones into most 
German Playhouses, and at various German Playwriters , of 
which we have seen only his assault on Tieck, a feat com- 
parable perhaps to that ^never-imagined adventure of the 
Windmills ’ Fortune, it is said, favours the brave , and the 
prayer of Burns’s Kilmarnock weaver is not always unheard of 
Heaven In conclusion, we congiatulate Dr Klmgemann on 
his Manager-dignity in the Biunswick Theatre, a post he 
seems made for, almost as Bardolph was for the Eastcheap 
waitership 

But now, like his own Ahasuei, Di. Klmgemann must ^ go 
on — on — on ’ foi another and greater Doctor has been kept 
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too long waiting, whose Seven beautiful Volumes of Diama- 
Usche Werke might well secuie him a better fate Dr, Mull- 
nei, of all these Playwrights, is the best known in England , 
some of his works have even, we believe, been translated into 
oui language In his own country, his fame, or at least 
notoriety, is also supreme ovei all no Playwright of this age 
makes such a noise as Mullner , nay, many theie are who 
affirm that he is something far better than a Playwright 
Critics of the sixth and lower magnitudes, in eveiy corner of 
Geimany, have put the question a thousand times . Whether 
Mullnei is not a Poet and Dramatist ^ To which question, 
as the higher authoiities maintain an obstinate silence, or, if 
much pressed, reply only in groans, these sixth-magnitude 
men have been obliged to make answei themselves and they 
have done it with an emphasis and vociferation calculated 
to dispel all remaining doubts in the minds of men In 
Ml llner'^s mind, at least, they ha\e left little , a conviction 
the moie excusable, as the playgoing vulgar seem to be almost 
unanimous in sharing it , and thunders of applause, nightly 
through so many theaties, return him loud acclaim 

Such lenown is pleasant food for the hungiy appetite of a 
man, and naturally he rolls it as a sweet morsel under his 
tongue but, after all, it can profit him but little, na), 
many times, what is sugar to the taste may be sugar-of-lead 
when it IS swallowed Better were it for Mullner, we think, 
had fainter thunders of applause and from fewer theaties 
greeted him For what good is in it, even were there no 
evil ^ Though a thousand caps leap into the air at his name, 
his own stature is no hairsbreadth higher , neither even can 
the final estimate of its height be thereby in the smallest 
degree enlarged From gamsayers these greetings provoke 
only a stricter scrutiny , the matter comes to be accurately 
known at last , and he who has been tieated with foolish 
liberality at one period must make up for it by the want of 
bare necessaries at another No one will deny that Mullner 
is a person of some considerable talent we understand he 
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IS, or was once, a Lawyer , and can believe that he may have 
acted, and talked, and written, very prettily in that capacity 
but to set up for a Poet was quite a different enterprise, 
in which we reckon that he has altogether mistaken his road, 
and that these mob-cheers have led him farther and farther 
astray 

Several years ago, on the faith of very earnest recom- 
mendation, it was our lot to read one of Dr Mullnei's 
Tragedies, the Albanaserinn , with which, such was its effect 
on us, we could willingly enough have terminated our ac- 
quaintance with Dr Mullnei A palpable imitation of 
Schiller^s Braut von Messina^ without any philosophy or 
feeling that was not either perfectly commonplace or per- 
fectly false, often both the one and the other, inflated, 
indeed, into a certain hollow bulk, but altogether without 
greatness , being built throughout on mere rant and clangour, 
and othei elements of the most indubitable Prose such a 
work could not but be satisfactory to us respecting Dr 
Mullner’s genius as a Poet , and time being precious, and the 
world wide enough, we had privately detei mined that we and 
Dr Mullner were each henceforth to pursue his own course 
Nevertheless, so considerable has been the progiess of our 
worthy friend since then, both at home and abioad, that his 
labours aie again forced on our notice for we reckon the 
existence of a true Poet m any countiy to be so impoitant a 
fact, that even the slight probability of such is worthy of 
investigation Accordingly we have again perused the 
Albanaserinn^ and along with it faithfully examined the whole 
Dramatic Works of Mullnei, published in Seven Volumes, on 
beautiful paper, in small shape and everyway very fit for 
handling The whole tiagic works, we should rather say 
for three or four of his comic performances sufficiently con- 
tented us , and some two volumes of farces, we confess, aie 
still unread We have also carefully gone through, and with 
. much less difficulty, the Prefaces, Appendices, and other piose 
sheets, wherein the Author exhibits the ^Juta hbeW , defends 
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himself from unjust criticisms, leports just ones, or himself 
makes such The toils of this task we shall not magnify, 
well knowing that man’s life is a fight throughout only 
having now gathered what light is to be had on this matter, 
we proceed to speak forth our verdict thereon , fondly 
hoping that we shall then have done with it, for an indefinite 
period of time 

Dr Mullner, then, we must take liberty to believe, in spite 
of all that has been said or sung upon the subject, is no 
Dramatist , has never written a Tragedy, and in all human 
probability will never write one Grounds for this harsh, 
negative opinion, did the burden of proof he chiefly on oui 
side, we might state in extreme abundance There is one 
ground, howevei, which, if our observation be correct, would 
virtually include all the rest Dr Mullner’s whole soul and 
character, to the deepest root we can trace of it, seems 
prosaic, not poetical , his Dramas, therefore, like whatever 
else he pioduces, must be manufactured, not created , nay, we 
think that his principle of manufactme is itself rather a poor 
and secondhand one Vain were it for any reader to seaich 
in these Seven Volumes for an opinion any deeper or clearer, 
a sentiment any finer or higher, than may conveniently belong 
to the commonest practising advocate except stilting heroics, 
which the man himself half knows to be false, and every other 
man easily waves aside, there is nothing here to disturb the 
quiescence either of heait or head This man is a Doctor 
utriusque Juris ^ most probably of good juristic talent , and 
nothing more whatever His language too, all accurately 
measured into feet, and good current German, so far as a 
foreigner may judge, bears similar testimony Except the 
rhyme and metre, it exhibits no poetical symptom . without 
being verbose, it is essentially meagre and watery, no 
idiomatic expressiveness, no melody, no virtue of any kind , 
the commonest vehicle for the commonest meaning Not 
that oui Doctor is destitute of metaphors and other rhetorical 
furtherances , but that these also are of the most trivial 
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character old threadbare material^ scoured up into a state 
of shabby-gentility , mostly turning on ^ight’ and ^dark- 
ness’, ^flashes through clouds,’ ^ fire of heart,’ tempest of 
soul,’ and the like, which can profit no man or woman In 
short, we must repeat it, Dr Mullner has yet to show that 
there is any particle of poetic metal in him , that his genius 
IS other than a sober clay-pit, from which good bricks may be 
made , but where to look foi gold or diamonds were sheer 
waste of labour 

When we think of our own Matunn and Sheridan Knowles, 
and the gala-day of popularity which they also once enjoyed 
with us, we can be at no loss for the genus under which Dr 
Mullner is to be included in critical physiology Neverthe- 
less, in maikmg him as a distinct Playwright, we are bound 
to mention that in general intellectual talent he shows him- 
self very considerably superior to his two Geiman brethien 
He has a much better taste than Klingemann , i ejecting the 
aid of plush and gunpowder, we may say altogether , is even 
at the pains to rhyme great part of his Tragedies , and, on 
the whole, writes with a certain caie and decorous composure, 
to which the Brunswick Manager seems totally indifferent 
Moreover, he appears to surpass Grillpaizer, as well as Klinge- 
mann, m a certain force both of judgment and passion, 
which indeed is no very mighty affaii , Grillpaizei being 
natuially but a treble pipe m these matteis , and Klinge- 
mann, blowing thiough such an enormous coach-horn, that 
the natural note goes for nothing, becomes a mere vibration 
in that all-subduing volume of sound. At the same time, it 
is singular enough that neither Grillparzer nor Klingemann 
should be nearly so tough reading as Mullner , which, how- 
ever, we declare to be the fact As to Klingemann, he is 
even an amusing artist , there is such a briskness and heart 
in him , so rich is he, nay, so exuberant in riches, so full of 
explosions, fire-flashes, execrations and all manner of cata- 
strophes , and then, good soul, he asks no attention from us, 
knows his trade better than to dream of asking any Grill- 
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parzer, again, is a sadder and perhaps a wiser companion ; 
long- winded a little, but peaceable and soft-hearted his 
melancholy, even when he pules, is in the highest de^ee 
inoffensive, and we can often weep a tear or two fcyr him, if 
not with him But of all Tragedians, may the indulgent 
Heavens delivei us from any faither traffic with Dr Mullner * 
This IS the lukewarm, which we could wish to be either cold 
01 hot Mullner will not keep us awake, while we read him , 
yet neither will he, like Iflingemann, let us fairly get asleep 
Ever and anon, it is as if we came into some smooth quiescent 
country, and the soul flatters herself that here at last she 
may be allowed to fall back on her cushions, the eyes mean- 
while, like two safe postillions, comfoitably conducting her 
through that flat legion, in which are nothing but flax-crops 
and mile-stones , and evei and anon some jolt or unexpected 
noise fatally disturbs her , and looking out, it is no wateifall 
or mountain chasm, but only the villanous highway, and 
squalls of October wind To speak without figure, Dr 
Mullner does seem to us a singularly oppressive ivriter , and 
perhaps for this reason that he hovers too neai the verge of 
good writing , evei tempting us with some hope that heie is 
a touch of Poetry , and ever disappointing us with a touch 
of pure Prose A stately sentiment comes tramping foith 
with a clank that sounds poetic and heioic we start in 
breathless expectation, waiting to reverence the heavenly 
guest, and, alas, he pioves to be but an old stager diessed 
in new buckram, a stagei well known to us, nay, often a 
stager that has already been drummed out of most well- 
regulated communities So is it ever with Dr Mullner • no 
feeling can be traced much deeper in him than the tongue , 
or perhaps when we search more stiictly, instead of an ideal 
of beauty, we shall find some vague aim after strength, or m 
defect of this, after mere size And yet how cunningly he 
manages the counterfeit * A most plausible, fair-spoken, 
close-shaven man a man whom you must not, for decency’^s- 
sake, throw out of the window , and yet you feel that, 
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being palpably a Turk in grain, his intents are wicked and 
not charitable ^ 

But the grand question with regard to Mullner, as with 
regard to those other Playwrights, is Where lies his peculiar 
sleight-of-hand in this craft Let us endeavour, then, to 
find out his secret, — ^his recipe for play-making , and co - 
municate the same for the behoof of the British nation 
Mullner’s recipe is no mysterious one floats, indeed, on the 
very suiface , might even be taught, one would suppose, on a 
few trials, to the humblest capacity Our readers may 
perhaps recollect Zacharias Werner, and some short allusion, 
in our First Number, to a highly teirific piece of his, entitled 
The Twenty-fourth of February A more detailed account 
of the matter may be found in Madame de StaePs Allemagne , 
in the Chapter which treats of that infatuated Zacharias 
generally It is the story of a Swiss peasant and bankrupt, 
called Kurt Kuiuh, if we mistake not , and of his wife, and a 
iich travelling stranger lodged with them , which latter is, in 
the night of the Twenty-fouith of February, wilfully and 
feloniously murdered by the two former , and proves himself, 
in the act of dying, to be their own only son, who had 
returned home to make them all comfortable, could they only 
have had a little more patience But the foul deed is already 
accomplished, with a rusty knife or scythe , and nothing of 
course remains but for the whole batch to go to perdition 
For it was written, as the Arabs say, ^on the iron leaf’ 
these Kuruhs are doomed men , old Kuruh, the grandfather, 
had committed some sin or other , for which, like the sons of 
Atreus, his descendants are ‘prosecuted with the utmost 
iigour ’ , nay, so punctilious is Destiny, that this very 
Twenty-fourth of February, the day when that old sin was 
enacted, is still a fatal day with the family , and this very 
knife or scythe, the criminal tool on that former occasion, is 
ever the instrument of new crime and punishment, the 
Kuruhs, during ail that half century, never having carried it 
to the smithy to make hobnails , but kept it hanging on a 
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peg, most injudiciously we think, always as a sort of bait and 
bonus to Satan, a ready-made fulcrum for whatever machinery 
he might bring to bear against them This is the tragic 
lesson taught in Werner’s Twenty-fourth of February , and^ 
as the whole dramatis personce are either stuck through with 
old iron, or hanged m hemp, it is surely taught with some 
considerable emphasis 

Werner’s Play was bionght out at Weimar, m 1809 , 
under the diiection or permission, as he brags, of the great 
Goethe himself , and seems to have produced no faint 
impression on a discermng public It is, in fact, a piece 
nowise destitute of substance and a certain coarse vigour, 
and if any one has so obstinate a heart that he must 
absolutely stand in a slaughter-house, or within wind of the 
gallows before tears will come, it ay have a very comfort- 
able effect on him One symptom of merit it must be 
admitted to exhibit, — an adaptation to the general taste , 
for the small fibre of originality which exists here has already 
shot forth into a whole wood of imitations We understand 
that the fate line is now quite an established branch of 
dramatic business m Germany , they have their Fate-drama- 
tists, just as we have our gingham-weavers and inkle-weaveis 
Of this Fate-manufacture we have already seen one sample in 
Grillparzer’s Ahrfrau but by far the most extensive Fate- 
manufacturer, the head and prince of all Fate-dramatists, is 
the Dr Mullner at present under consideration Mullnei 
deals in Fate, and Fate only , it is the basis and staple of 
his whole tragedy-goods , cut off this one piinciple, you 
annihilate his raw material, and he can manufacture no more 

Mullner acknowledges his obligations to Werner , but we 
think, not half warmly enough Werner was in fact the 
making of him , great as he has now become our Doctor is 
nothing but a mere mistletoe growing from that poor oak, 
itself already half-dead , had there been no Twenty fourth of 
February^ there were then no Twenty-ninth of February ^ no 
Schuld^ no Alhanasermn^ most probably no Eonig Yngurd 
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For the reader is to understand that Dr Mullner, already a 
middle-aged, and as yet a .perfectly undramatic man, began 
business with a diiect copy of this Ttmniy-fourfh ^ a thing 
proceeding by Destiny, and ending in murder, by a knife or 
scythe, as m the Kuruh case , with one improvement, indeed, 
that there was a giinding-stone introduced into the scene, 
and the spectator had the satisfaction of seeing the knife 
previously whetted The Author, too, was honest enough 
publicly to admit his imitation , for he named this Play, the 
Twenty-ninth of February ; and, in his Preface, gave thanks, 
though somewhat reluctantly, to Werner, as to his master and 
originator For some inscrutable reason, this Twenty-ninth 
was not sent to the greengrocer, but became populai , there 
was even the weakest of parodies written on it, entitled 
Eumemdee Duster (Eumenides Gloomy), which Mullner has 
reprinted , theie was likewise ^ a wish expressed ’ that the 
termination might be n^de joyous, not giievous , with which 
wish also the indefatigable wright has complied , and so, foi 
the benefit of weak nerves, we have the Wahn (Delusion), 
which still ends in teais, but glad ones In short, our Doctoi 
has a peculiar merit with this Twenty-ninth of his , foi who 
but he could have cut a second and a third face on the same 
cherrystone, said chenystone having fiist to be boi rowed, oi 
indeed half-stolen ^ 

At this point, however, Di. Mullner apparently began to 
set up for himself, and ever henceforth he endeavours to 
persuade his own mind and ours that his debt to Werner tei- 
minates heie Nevertheless clear it is that fresh debt was 
every day contracting For had not this one Wernerian idea 
taken complete hold of the Doctor’s mind, so that he was 
quite possessed with it, had, we might say, no other tragic 
idea whatever ^ That a man on a ceitain day of the month 
shall fall into crime , for which an invisible Fate shall silently 
pursue him , punishing the transgression, most piobably on 
the same day of the month, annually (unless, as in the 
Twenty-mnt\ it be leap-yeai, and Fate in this may be, to a 
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ceitam extent, bilked) , and never lesting till the poor wight 
himself, and peihaps his last descendant, shall be swept away 
with the besom of destiuction . such, more or less disguised* 
fiequently without any disguise, is the tragic essence, the vital 
principle, natural or galvanic we aie not deciding, of all Dr 
Mullner'^s Dramas Thus, in that everlasting Twenty-ninth of 
Fehuary^ we have the principle in its naked state some old 
Woodcutter or Forester has fallen into deadly sm with his 
wife’s sister, long ago, on that intercalary day ; and so his 
whole progeny must, wittingly or unwittingly, proceeed in 
incest and murdei , the day of the catastiophe regulaily 
occuiimg, eveiy four years, on the same Twenty-ninth , till 
happily the whole aie murdei ed, and there is an end So 
likewise in the Schuld (Guilt), a much moie ambitious per- 
foimance, we have exactly the same doctrine of an anniversary, 
and the interest once moie turns on that delicate business of 
murder and incest In the Albanaserimi (Fan Albanese), 
again, which may have the credit, such as it is, of being 
Mullner’s best Play, we find the Fate-theoiy a little coloured , 
as if the drug had begun to disgust, and the Doctor would 
hide it in a spoonful of syrup it is a dying man s curse that 
opeiates on the ciimmal , which curse, being strengthened 
by a sin of ver}?^ old standing in the family of the cursee, 
takes singular effect , the paities only weathering parricide, 
fratiicide, and the old story of incest, by two self-banishments, 
and two very decisive self-murdeis Nay, it seems as if our 
Doctor positively could not act at all without this Fate- 
panacea m Komg Yngiird^ we might almost think that he 
had made such an attempt, and found that it would not do 
This Konig Yngurd, an imaginary Peasant-King of Norway, 
IS meant, as we are kindly informed, to present us with some 
adumbration of Napoleon Bonaparte , and truly, for the two 
oi three first Acts, he goes along with no small gallantly, in 
what drill-sergeants call a dashing or swashing style , a very 
virtuous kind of man, and as bold as Ruy Diaz or the War- 
wick Mastiff when suddenly in the middle of a battle, fai on 
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in the Play, he is seized with some caprice, or whimsical 
qualm , retiies to a solitary place among rocks, and there in 
a most gratuitous manner, delivers himself over, viva voce^ to 
the Devil , who, indeed, does not appear personally to take 
seism of him, but yet, as afterwards comes to light, has with 
great readiness accepted the gift For now Yngurd grows 
dieadfully sulky and wicked, does little henceforth but bully 
en and kill them , till at length, the measure of his 
iniquities being full, he himself is bullied and killed , and the 
Author, carried through by this his sovereign tragic elixir, 
contrary to expectation, terminates his piece with reasonable 
comfort 

This, then, is Dr. Mullner’s dramatic mystery ; this is the 
one patent hook by which he would hang his clay tragedies 
on the upper spuitual world, and so establish for himself 
a free communication, almost as if by block-and-tackle, 
between the visible Prose Earth and the invisible Poetic 
Heaven The greater or less merit of this his invention, or 
rather improvement, for Werner is the leal patentee, has 
given rise, we understand, to extensive argument The small 
deei of criticism seem to be much divided in opinion on this 
point , and the higher oiders, as we have stated, declining to 
throw any light whatever on it, the subject is still mooting 
with great animation For our own share, we confess that 
we incline to rank it, as a recipe for dramatic tears, a shade 
higher than the Page'^s split onion in the Taming of the 
Shew, Craftily hid in the handkerchief, this onion was 
sufficient for the deception of Christopher Sly , in that way 
attaining its object , which also the Fate-invention seems to 
have done with the Christopher Slys of Germany, and these 
not one but many, and therefore somewhat harder to deceive 
To this onion-superiority we think Dr M. is fairly entitled , 
and with this it were, peihaps, good for him that he remained 
content 

Dr MullneFs Fate-scheme has been attacked by ceitain of 
his traducers on the score of its hostility to the Christian 
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religion Languishing indeed should we reckon the condition 
of the Chiistian religion to be, could Di Mullner’s play- 
joinery pioduce any perceptible effect on it Nevertheless, 
we may remark, since the matter is in hand, that this business 
of Fate does seem to us nowise a Christian doctrine, not 
even a Mahometan or Heathen one The Fate of the Greeks, 
though a false, was a lofty hypothesis, and harmonised suffi- 
ciently with the whole sensual and material structure of then 
theology . a ground of deepest black, on which that gorgeous 
phantasmagoria was fitly enough painted Besides, with 
them the avenging Power dwelt, at least in its visible mani- 
festations, among the high places of the earth , visiting only 
kingly houses and world criminals, from whom it might be 
supposed the world, but for such miraculous interferences, 
could have exacted no vengeance, or found no protection and 
purification Never, that we recollect of, did the Erinnyes 
become mere shenff’s-officers, and Fate a justice of the peace, 
haling poor diudges to the tieadmill for robbeiy of henroosts, 
or scattering the earth with steel-traps to keep down poaching 
And what has all this to do with the revealed Providence of 
these days , that Power whose path is emphatically through 
the great deep , his doings and plans manifested in complete- 
ness, not by the year or by the century, on individuals or on 
nations, but stretching through Eternity, and over the Infini- 
tude which he rules and sustains ? 

But there needs no recourse to theological arguments for 
judging this Fate-tenet of Dr Mullner’s Its value, as a 
dramatic principle, ay be estimated, it seems to us, by this 
one consideration that in these days no person of eithei sex 
in the slightest degree believes it , that Dr Mullner himself 
does not believe it We are not contending that fiction 
should become fact, or that no dramatic incident is genuine, 
unless it could be sworn to before a jury , but simply that 
fiction should not be falsehood and delirium How shall any 
one, in the drama, or m poetry of any sort, present a con- 
sistent philosophy of life, which is the soul and ultimate 
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essence of all poetry, if he and every mortal know that the 
whole moral basis of his ideal world is a lie ^ And is it 
other than a lie that man‘’s life is, was or could be, grounded 
on this pettifogging principle of a Fate that pursues wood- 
cutters and cowheids with miraculous visitations, on stated 
days of the month Can we, with any profit, hold the 
mirror up to Nature in this wise ^ When our mirror is no 
mirror, but only as it were a nursery saucepan, and that long 
since grown rusty ^ 

We might add, were it of any moment in this case, that 
we reckon Dr Mullner’’s tiagic knack altogether insufficient 
for a still more comprehensive reason , simply for the reason 
that it zs a knack, a recipe, or secret of the craft, which, 
could it be never so excellent, must by repeated use de- 
generate into a manneiism, and therefore into a nuisance 
But herein lies the difference between creation and manu- 
facture the latter has its manipulations, its secret processes, 
which can be learned by apprenticeship , the former has not 
For in poetry we have heard of no secret possessing the 
smallest effectual virtue, except this one geneial secret that 
the poet be a man of a purer, higher, richer nature than 
other men ; which higher nature shall itself, after earnest 
inquiry, have taught him the proper foim for embodying 
its inspiiations, as indeed the imperishable beauty of these 
will shine, with more or less distinctness, through any form 
whatever 

Had Dr Mullner any visible pretension to this last gieat 
secret, it might be a duty to dwell longer and more gravely 
on his minor ones, however false and poor As he has no 
such pretension, it appears to us that for the present we may 
take our leave To give any farthei analysis of his individual 
dramas would be an easy task, but a stupid and thankless 
one A Haiiison’s watch, though this too is but an eaithly 
achine, may be taken asunder with some piospecfc of 
scientific advantage , but who would spend time in screwing 
and unscrewing the echanism of ten pepper-mills ^ Neither 
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shall we offer any extract, as a specimen of the diction and 
sentiment that reigns in these dramas We have said 
already that it is fan, well-ordered stage-sentiment, this of 
his , that the diction too is good, well-scanned, grammatical 
diction , no fault to be found with either, except that they 
pretend to be poetry, and are throughout the most un- 
adulterated prose To exhibit this fact in extracts would 
be a vain undertaking Not the few sprigs of heath, but the 
thousand acres of it, chaiacterise the wilderness Let any 
one who covets a trim heath-nosegay, clutch at random into 
Mullner’s Seven Volumes for oui selves, we would not deal 
farther in that article 

Besides his dramatic labours, Dr Mullner is known to the 
public as a journalist For some considerable time he has 
edited a Literary Newspaper of his own originating, the 
MitternacTit-Blatt (Midnight Paper) , stray leaves of which we 
occasionally look into In this last capacity, we aie happy 
to observe, he shows to much more advantage indeed, the 
journalistic office seems quite natuial to him , and would he 
take any advice from us, which he will not, here were the 
aiena in which, and not in the Fate-diama, he would ex- 
clusively continue to fence, for his bread or glory He is 
not without a vein of small wit , a certain degree of drolleiy 
there is, of grinning half-risible, half-impudent, he has a 
fair hand at the feebler sort of lampoon, the Geiman Joe 
Millers also seem familiar to him, and his skill in the riddle 
IS respectable so that altogether, as we said, he makes a 
superior figure in this line, which indeed is but despicably 
managed in Germany , and his M%Uernacht-BlaU is, by several 
degrees, the most readable paper of its kind we meet with m 
that country. Not that we, in the abstract, much admire 
Dr Mullner’s newspaper procedure , his style is merely the 
common tavern style, familiar enough in our own periodical 
literature , riotous, blustering, with some tincture of black- 
guardism , a half-dishonest style, and smells considerably of 
tobacco and spirituous liquor Neither do we find that theie 
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IS the smallest fraction of valuable knowledge or opinion 
communicated m the Midnight Paper , indeed, except it be 
the knowledge and opinion that Dr Mullner ts a gieat 
dramatist, and that all who presume to think otherwise are 
insufficient members of society, we cannot charge our memory 
with having gathered any knowledge from it whatever It 
may be too, that Dr Mullner is not perfectly original in his 
journalistic manner we have sometimes felt as if his light 
were, to a certain extent, a borrowed one , a rushlight kindled 
at the great pitch-link of our own Blackwood’' s Magazine 
But on this point we cannot take upon us to decide 

One of Mullner’s regular journalistic articles is the Kiiegs- 
zeitung^ or War-intelligence, of all the paper-battles, feuds, 
defiances and private assassinations, chiefly dramatic, which 
occur in the more distracted portion of the German Liteiary 
Republic This Kriegszeitung Di Mullner evidently writes 
with gieat gusto, in a lively biaggadocio mannei, especially 
when touching on his own exploits , yet to us it is far the 
most melancholy part of the Mitternaclit-Blatt Alas, this 
IS not what we search for in a German newspaper , how 
^ Heir Sapphir,’ or Heir Carbuncle, or so many other Herren 
Dousterswivel, are all busily molesting one another ’ We oui- 
selves are pacific men , ake a point ^ to shun discrepant 
elides rather than seek them ’ and how sad is it to hear of 
so any illustrious-obscure persons living in foreign parts, 
and hear only, what was well known without hearing, that 
they also are instinct with the spirit of Satan * Foi 
what IS the bone that these Journalists, in Berlin and else- 
where, are worrying over, what is the ultimate purpose of 
all this barking and snailing ^ Sheer love of fight, you would 
say , simply to make one another’s life a little bitterer , as if 
Fate had not been cross enough to the happiest of them. 
Were there any perceptible subject of dispute, am.y doctrine 
to advocate, even a false one, it would be something , but, so 
fai as we can discover, whether from Sapphire and Company, 
or the ‘Nabob of Weissenfels’ (our own worthy Doctor), 
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theie IS none And is this their appointed function ^ Are 
Editors scattered over the country, and supplied with victuals 
and fuel, purely to bite one another ^ Ceitamly not But 
these Journalists, we think, are like the Academician’s colony 
of spiders This Fiench virtuoso had found that cobwebs 
were worth something, that they could even be woven into 
silk stockings whereupon he exhibits a very handsome pair 
of cobweb hose to the Academy, is encouraged to proceed 
with the manufacture , and so collects some half-bushel of 
spiders, and puts them down in a spacious loft, with every con- 
venience for making silk But will the vicious creatures spin 
a thread ^ In place of it, they take to fighting with their 
whole vigoui, in contempt of the poor Academician’s utmost 
exertions to part them , and end not, till there is simply one 
spider left living, and not a shred of cobweb woven, or thence- 
forth to be expected ’ Could the weavers of paragraphs, like 
these of the cobweb, fairly exterminate and silence one 
another, it would perhaps be a little more supportable But 
an Editor is made of sterner stuff In general cases, indeed, 
when the brains are out the man will die but it is a well- 
known fact in Journalistics, that a man may not only live, 
but support wife and children by his labours in this line, years 
after the brain (if there evei was any) has been completely 
abstracted, or reduced by time and hard usage into a state of 
dry powder What, then, is to be done ? Is there no end 
to this brawling , and will the unprofitable noise endure for- 
ever^ By way of palliative, we have sometimes imagined 
that a Congress of all German Editors might be appointed, 
by proclamation, m some central spot, say the Nurnberg 
Market-place, if it would hold them all here we would 
humbly suggest that the whole Journalistik ight assemble 
on a given day, and under the eye of proper arshals, 
sufficiently and satisfactorily horsewhip one another, simul- 
taneously, each his neighbour, till the very toughest had 
enough both of whipping and of being whipped In this 
way, it see s probable, little or no injustice would be 
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done; and each Journalist, cleared of gall for several months, 
might return home in a more composed frame of mind, 
and betake himself with new alaciity to the real duties of 
his office 

But enough ^ enough ^ The humour of these men may be 
infectious it is not good for us to be here Wandering over 
the Elysian Fields of German Literature, not watching the 
gloomy discords of its Tartarus, is what we wish to be 
employed in Let the iron gate again close, and shut-in the 
pallid kingdoms from view we gladly levisit the uppei an 
Not in despite towards the German nation, which we love 
honestly, have we spoken thus of these its Playwrights and 
Journalists Alas, when we look around us at home, we 
feel too well that the Germans might say to us Neighbour, 
sweep thy own floor * Neither is it with any hope of better- 
ing the existence of these three individual Poetasteis, still less 
with the smallest shadow of wish to make it more miserable, 
that we have spoken After all, there must be Playwrights, 
as we have said , and these are among the best of the class 
So long as it pleases them to manufacture in this line, and 
any body of Ger an Thebans to pay them in groschen ox 
plaudits for their ware, let both paities persist in so doing, 
and fair befall them * But the duty of Foreign Reviewers is 
of a twofold sort For not only are we stationed on the 
coast of the country, as watchers and spials, to report what- 
soever remarkable thing becomes visible in the distance , but 
we stand there also as a sort of Tide-waiteis and Prevents e- 
service men, to contend, with our utmost vigour, that no 
impioper article be landed* These offices, it would seem, as 
in the material world, so also in the hteiary and spiritual, 
usually fall to the lot of aged, invalided, impoverished, oi 
otherwise decayed persons ; but that is httle to the mattei 
As true British subjects, with leady will, though it may be 
with our last strength, we are here to discharge that double 
duty. Movements, we observe, are aking along the beach, and 
signals out seawards, as if these Klingemanns and Mullneis 
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were to be landed on our soil but thiough the strength 
of heaven this shall not be done, till the ^niost thinking 
people know what it is that is landing For the rest, if 
any one wishes to import that sort of produce, and finds it 
nourishing for his inward man, let him do so, and welcome. 
Only let him undei stand that it is not German Literatuie he 
IS swallowing, but the froth and scum of Geiman Literature , 
which scum, if he will only wait, we can faither promise him 
that he may, ere long, enjoy in the new, and perhaps cheapei 
form of sediment. And so let every one be active foi himself 

Noch ut es Tag, da Tvikte sich de7 Mann , 

Die Nacht tritt ein, wo memand wi'iken kann 
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Could ambition always cboose its own pathj and were will in 
human undertakings synonymous with faculty, all truly 
ambitious men would be men of letters Certainly, if we 
examine that love of power, which enteis so largely into most 
practical calculations, nay, which our Utilitarian friends have 
lecogmsed as the sole end and origin, both motive and reward, 
of all earthly enterprises, animating alike the philanthropist, 
the conqueror, the money-changer and the missionary, we 
shall find that all other aienas of ambition, compared with 
this rich and boundless one of Literature, meaning thereby 
whatever respects the pro ulgation of Thought, are poor, 
limited and ineffectual For dull, unreflective, meiely 
instinctive as the ordinary man may seem, he has neverthe- 
less, as a quite indispensable appendage, a head that in some 
degree considers and computes, a lamp or rushlight of 
understanding has been given him, which, through whatever 
dim, besmoked and strangely diffractive media it may shine, 
is the ultimate guiding light of his whole path and heie as 
well as there, now as at all times in man’s histoiy. Opinion 
rules the world 

Curious it IS, moreover, to consider in this respect, how 
different appearance is from reality, and under what singular 

^ Foreign Review, No 6 — Mimotres sur Voltaire et stir ses Ouvrages^ par 
Longckamp et Wagmkre, ses Secretaires ^ suivis de dweis Ecrtts medits de la 
Marquise du CMtelet, du President Hinault^ etc , tons relahfs ^ Voltaire 
(Memoirs concerning Voltaire and his Works, by Longchamp and Wagni^re, his 
Secretaries , with various unpublished Pieces by the Marquis du Chdtelet, etc , 
all relating to Voltaire ) 2 tomes Pans, 1826 
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shape and circumstances the truly most important an of any 
given period might be found Could some Asmodeus, by 
simply waving his aim, open asunder the meaning of the 
Present, even so far as the Future will disclose it, what a uch 
more marvellous sight should we have, than that mere bodily 
one through the roofs of Madrid * For we know not what we 
are, any more than what we shall be It is a high, solemn, 
almost awful thought for every individual man, that his 
earthly influence, which has had a commencement, will never 
thiough all ages, were he the very meanest of us, have an end * 
What IS done is done , has already blended itself with the 
boundless, ever-living, ever-working Universe, and will also 
work there, for good or for evil, openly or secretly, thiough- 
out all time But the life of e\ery man is as the wellspring 
of a stream, whose small beginnings are indeed plain to al], 
but whose ulterior course and destination, as it winds through 
the expanses of infinite years, only the Omniscient can discern 
Will it mingle with neighbouring rivulets, as a tributary , or 
leceive them as their sovereign ^ Is it to be a nameless 
brook, and will its tiny waters, among millions of other 
biooks and rills, increase the current of some world-nver ? 
Or IS it to be itself a Rhene or Danaw, whose goings-forth 
are to the uttermost lands, its flood an everlasting boundary- 
line on the globe itself, the bulwark and highway of whole 
kingdoms and continents ^ We know not , only m either 
case, we know, its path is to the great ocean ; its waters, 
weie they but a handful, are Jiere^ and cannot be annihilated 
or permanently held back 
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Pharaohs of Egypt, in that old era, if Jethro the Midianitish 
priest and giazier accepted the Hebrew outlaw as his herds- 
man ^ Yet the Pharaohs, with all their chariots of wai, are 
buried deep in the wrecks of time , and that Moses still lives, 
not among his own tribe only, but in the hearts and daily 
business of all civilised nations Or figure Mahomet, m his 
youthful years, ^ travelling to the hoise-fairs of Syria Nay, 
to take an infinitely higher instance who has ever forgotten 
those lines of Tacitus , inserted as a small, transitory, alto- 
gether trifling circumstance m the history of such a potentate 
as Nero^^ To us it is the most earnest, sad and sternly 
significant passage that we know to exist in wiitmg JErgo 
abolendo rumori Nero mhdidrt 9eos, et qucesitissirms poems 
affecit^ quos per Jlagitia inmsos^ mlgus Cheistiain^os appellahat 
Auctor nommis ejus Cheistus, qu%^ Tileiio trnpentante^ per 
Procuratorem Pontiim Pilatum supphcio affectus erat Re~ 
pressaque in prcesens eccztzabzhs super stitio rursus erumpehat^ non 
modo per Judceaon oozgznem ejvs mah^ sed per urbem etzam^ 
quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda conjiuunt celebram 
turque ^ So, for the quieting of this i amour, ^ Nero judicially 
charged with the crime, and punished with most studied 
seventies, that class, hated for their general wickedness, 
whom the vulgar called Chrzstzans The originatox of that 
name was one Chrzst^ who, in the reign of Tiberius, suflered 
death by sentence of the Procuiator, Pontius Pilate The 
baneful supeistition, theieby repressed for the time, again 
broke out, not only over Judea, the native soil of that mis- 
chief, but in the City also, where from every side all atrocious 
and abominable things collect and flourish Tacitus was 
the wisest, most penetrating man of his generation , and to 
such depth, and no deeper, has he seen into this transaction, 
the most important that has occuried or can occui in the 
annals of mankind 
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merely as a teacher and philosophei, but as a piiest and 
piophet, that our observation applies The same uncertainty, 
in estimating present things and men, holds more or less m 
all times , for in all times, even in those which seem most 
trivial, and open to research, human society rests on insciut- 
ably deep foundations , which he is of all others the most 
mistaken, who fancies he has exploied to the bottom Neither 
IS that sequence, which we love to speak of as ‘^a chain of 
causes,’ properly to be figured as a ‘ chain ’ or line, but lather 
as a tissue, or superficies of innumerable lines, extending in 
bieadth as well as in length, and with a complexity, which 
will foil and utterly bewilder the most assiduous computation 
In fact, the wisest of us must, for by far the most part, judge 
like the simplest; estimate importance by mere magnitude, 
and expect that what strongly affects our own geneiation 
will strongly affect those that aie to follow In this way it 
IS that Conquerors and political Revolutionists come to figure 
as so mighty in their influences, whereas tiuly there is no 
class of pel sons creating such an upioar m the world, who in 
the long-run produce so very slight an impression on its 
affairs When Tamerlane had finished building his pyramid 
of seventy thousand human skulls, and was seen ^ standing at 
the gate of Damascus, glittering in steel, with his battle-axe 
on his shoulder,’ till his fierce hosts filed out to new victories 
and new carnage, the pale onlooker might have fancied that 
Nature was in her death- throes , for havoc and despair had 
taken possession of the eaith, the sun of manhood seemed 
setting in seas of blood Yet, it might be, on that very gala- 
day of Tameilane, a little boy was playing ninepins on the 
streets of Mentz, whose history was more important to men 
than that of twenty Tamerlanes The Taitar Khan, with his 
shaggy demons of the wilderness, ^passed away like a whiil- 
wind,’ to be forgotten forever , and that German aitisan has 
wrought a benefit, which is yet immeasuiably expanding 
Itself, and will continue to expand itself through all countries 
andithrough all times What are the conquests and expedi- 
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tions of the whole coiporation of captains, from Walter 
the Penniless to Napoleon Bonaparte, compared with these 
‘ movable types ’ of Johannes Faust ^ 

Truly it IS a moitifying thing for your Conqueror to 
reflect, how perishable is the metal which he hammers with 
such violence how the kind earth will soon shroud-up his 
bloody footprints, and all that he achieved and skilfully 
piled together will be but like his own ‘canvas city’ of a 
camp, — ^this evening loud with life, tomorrow all stiuck and 
vanished, ‘ a few earth-pits and heaps of straw f ’ For here, 
as always, it continues true, that the deepest force is the 
stillest , that, as in the Fable, the mild shining of the sun 
shall silently accomplish what the fierce blustering of the 
tempest has in vain essayed Above all, it is ever to be kept 
in mind, that not by material, but by moral power, are men 
and their actions governed How noiseless is thought ’ No 
lolling of drums, no tramp of squadrons, or immeasurable 
tumult of baggage- wagons, attends its movements in what 
obscure and sequestered places may the head be meditating, 
which is one day to be crowned with ore than imperial 
authority , for Kings and Emperors will be among its minis- 
tering servants ; it will rule not over, but m, all heads, and 
with these its solitary combinations of ideas, as with magic 
formulas, bend the world to its will * The time may come, 
when Napoleon himself will be better known for his laws than 
for his battles , and the victory of Waterloo prove less 
momentous than the opening of the first Mechanics’ Institute. 

We have been led into such rather trite reflections, by 
these Volumes of Memoirs on Voltaire ; a an in whose his- 
tory the relative i portance of intellectual and physical 
power is again curiously evinced This also was a private 
person, by birth nowise an elevated one ; yet so far as present 
knowledge will enable us to ]udge, it ay be said^ that to 
abstract Voltaire and his activity fro the eighteent^jt^^ntury, 
were to produce a greater difference in the existing Hire of 
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things, than the want of any other individual, up to this day, 
could have occasioned Nay, with the single exception of 
Luther, there is perhaps, in these modern ages, no other man 
of a merely intellectual character, whose influence and reputa- 
tion have become so entirely European as that of Voltaire 
Indeed, like the great German Reformer'’s, his doctimes too, 
almost from the first, have afiected not only the belief of the 
thinking world, silently propagating themselves from mind to 
mind , but in a high degree also, the conduct of the active 
and political world , entering as a distinct element into some 
of the most feaiful civil convulsions which European history 
has on recoid. 

Doubtless, to his own contemporaries, to such of them at 
least as had any insight into the actual state of men’s minds, 
Voltaire already appeared as a noteworthy and decidedly 
historical personage yet, perhaps, not the wildest of his 
admirers ventured to assign him such a magnitude as he now 
figures in, even with his adversaries and detractors He has 
grown in apparent importance, as we receded from him, as 
the nature of his endeavours became more and more visible in 
their results For, unlike many gieat men, but like all great 
agitators, Voltaire everywhere shows himself emphatically as 
the man of his century uniting in his own person whatever 
spiritual accomplishments were most valued by that age , at 
the same time, with no depth to discern its ulterior tend- 
encies, still less with any magnanimity to attempt withstand- 
ing these, his greatness and his littleness alike fitted him to 
produce an immediate elFect , for he leads whither the multi- 
tude was of itself dimly minded to run, and keeps the van 
not less by skill m commanding, than by cunning m obeying 
Besides, now that we look on the matter from some distance, 
the efforts of a thousand coadjutors and disciples, nay, a 
series of mighty political vicissitudes, m the production of 
which these efforts had but a subsidiary share, have all come, 
naturally in such a case, to appear as if exclusively his work , 
so that he rises before us as the paragon and epitome of a 
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whole spiiitual peiiod, now almost passed away, yet le- 
markable m itself, and more than ever interesting to us, who 
seem to stand, as it were, on the confines of a new and 
better one 

Nay, had we forgotten that ours is the ^ Age of the Press,’ 
when he who runs may not only lead, but furnish us with 
reading , and simply counted the books, and scatteied leaves, 
thick as the autumnal m Vallombrosa, that have been written 
and printed concerning this man, we might almost fancy him 
the most important person, not of the eighteenth centuiy, 
but of all the centuries from Noah’s Flood downwards We 
have Lives of Voltane by friend and by foe Condorcet, 
Duveinet, Lepan, have each given us a whole , portions, 
documents and all manner of ^Authentic oi spurious contii- 
butions have been supplied by innumerable hands , of which 
we mention only the labouis of his various Secietaiies 
Collmi’s, published some twenty years ago, and now these 
two massive Octavos from Longchamp and Wagniere To 
say nothing of the Baron de Giimm’s Collections, unpaialleled 
in more than one respect , or of the six-and-thnty volumes 
of scuirilous eaves-dropping, long since punted undei the 
title of Memoires de Bachaumont , or of the daily and hourly 
attacks and defences that appealed separately in his lifetime, 
and all the judicial pieces, whether in the style of apotheosis 
or of excommunication, that have seen the light since then , 
a mass of fugitive writings, the very diamond edition of which 
might fill whole libraries The peculiai talent of the Fiench 
in all narrative, at least m all anecdotic departments, render- 
ing most of these woiks extremely readable, still farther 
favoured their circulation both at home and abroad so that 
now, m most countiies, Voltaire has been read of and talked 
of, till his name and life have giown familiar like those of a 
village acquaintance In England, at least, where for almost 
a century the study of foreign literatuie has, we may say, 
confined itself to that of the French, with a slight mtei- 
mixture fiom the elder Italians, Voltaire’s writings, and such 
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wiitmgs as treated of him, were little likely to want readers 
We suppose, there is no literary era, not even any domestic 
one, concerning which Englishmen in general have such 
infoimation, at least have gathered so many anecdotes and 
opinions, as concerning this of Voltaire Nor have native 
additions to the stock been wanting, and these of a due 
variety in purpoit and kind maledictions, expostulations 
and dreadful death-scenes painted like Spanish Sanhenitos^ 
by weak well-meaning peisons of the hostile class , eulogies, 
geneially of a gayer sort, by open or seciet friends all this 
has been long and extensively earned on among us Theie 
is even an English Ltfe of Voltavte^^ nay, we remember to 
have seen portions of his writings cited %n teryorem^ and with 
ciiticisms, in some pamphlet, ^ by a countiy gentleman," 
either on the Education of the People, oi else on the question 
of Preserving the Game 

With the ^ Age of the Press,’ and such manifestations of 
it on this subject, we are far from quail elling We have 
lead great pait of these thousand-and-fiist ‘Memoiis on 
Voltaire," bv Longchanip and Wagniere, not without satis- 
faction , and can cheei fully look foiwaid to still other 
^ Memoirs " following in their tiain Nothing can be more 
in the course of Nature than the wish to satisfy oneself 
with knowledge of all sorts about any distinguished peison, 
especially of our own era , the true study of his character, 
his spiritual individuality and peculiar mannei of existence, 
is full of instruction for all mankind even that of his looks, 
sayings, habitudes and indifferent actions, were not the records 
of them generally lies, is rather to be commended , nay, are 
not such lies themselves, when they keep within bounds, and 

^ ‘By Frank Hall Standish, Esq ’ (London, 1821), a work which we can 
recommend only to such as feel themselves in extreme want of information on 
this subject, and except m their own language unable to acquire any It is 
written very badly, though with sincerity, and not without considerable indica- 
tions of talent , to all appearance, by a minor , many of whose statements and 
opinions (for he seems an inquiring, honest hearted, rather decisive character) 
must have begun to astonish even himself, several years ago 
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the subject of them has been dead for some time, equal to 
snipe-shootmg, or Colburn-Novels, at least little inferior, in 
the gieat art of getting done with life, or, as it is technically 
called, killing time ? For our own part, we say Would that 
every Johnson in the world had his veridical Boswell, or leash 
of Boswells f We could then tolerate his Hawkins also, 
though not veridical. With regard to Voltaire, in particular, 
it seems to us not only innocent but profitable that the whole 
truth regal ding him should be well understood Surely the 
biography of such a man, who, to say no more of him, spent 
his best efforts, and as many still think, successfully, in 
assaulting the Christian religion, must be a matter of con- 
siderable import , what he did, and what he could not do , 
how he did it, or attempted it, that is, with what degree of 
strength, clearness, especially with what moral intents, what 
theories and feelings on man and man’s life, are questions 
that will bear some discussing To Voltaire individually, 
for the last fifty-one years, the discussion has been indifferent 
enough, and to us it is a discussion not on one remark- 
able person only, and chiefly for the curious or studious, but 
involving considerations of highest moment to all men, and 
inquiries which the ut ost compass of our philosophy will be 
unable to e brace 

Here, accordingly, we are about to offer some farther 
observations on this qucestio mxata , not without hope that 
the reader may accept the in good part. Doubtless, when 
we look at the whole bearings of the matter, there seems 
little prospect of any unani ity respecting it, either now, oi 
within a calculable period it is probable that any will 
continue for a long time to speak of this * universal genius,’ 
this ^ apostle of Reason,’ and ^ father of sound Philosophy ’ ; 
and many again, of this ^ onster of impiety,’ this ^ sophist,’ 
and ^ atheist,’ and ‘ ape-demon ’ , or, like the late Dr, Clarke 
of Cambridge, dismiss him more briefly with information that 
he is a ‘driveller’ neither is it essential that these two 
parties should, on the spur of the instant, reconcile them- 
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selves herein Neveitheless, truth is better than error, were 
it only ^ on HannibaPs vinegar ’ It may be expected that 
en’s opinions concerning Voltaire, which is of some oment, 
and concerning Voltaiiism, which is of almost boundless 
oment, will, if they cannot meet, gradually at every new 
comparison approach towards meeting , and what is still more 
desirable, towards meeting somewhere nearer the tiuth than 
they actually stand 

With honest wishes to promote such approximation, there 
IS one condition, which above all others in this inquiry we 
must beg the reader to impose on himself the duty of fair- 
ness towards Voltaire, of tolerance towards him, as towards 
all men This, truly, is a duty which we have the happiness 
to hear daily inculcated , yet which, it has been well said, no 
mortal is at bottom disposed to practise Nevertheless, if 
we really desire to undei stand the truth on any subject, not 
meiely, as is much more common, to confirm our already 
existing opinions, and gratify this and the other pitiful claim 
of vanity or malice in respect of it, toleiance may be regarded 
as the most indispensable of all prerequisites , the condition, 
indeed, by which alone any real progress in the question 
becomes possible In respect of our fellow-men, and all real 
insight into their characters, this is especially true No 
character, we may affirm, was ever rightly understood till it 
had first been regarded with a certain feeling, not of toler- 
ance only, but of sympathy For here, more than in any 
other case, it is verified that the heart sees farther than the 
head Let us be suie, our enemy is not that hateful being 
we are too apt to paint him His vices and basenesses lie 
combined in far other order before his own mind than before 
ours , and under colours which palliate them, nay, perhaps 
exhibit them as virtues Were he the wietch of our i agin- 
ing, his life would be a burden to himself for it is not by 
bread alone that the basest mortal lives , a certain appioval 
of conscience is equally essential even to physical existence ; 
is the fine all-peivading cement by which that wondrous 
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union, a Self, is held together Since the man, therefore, is 
not in Bedlam, and has not shot or hanged himself, let us 
take comfort, and conclude that he is one of two things 
either a vicious dog in man's guise, to be muzzled and 
mourned over, and greatly marvelled at, or a leal man^ 
and consequently not without moial worth, which is to be 
enlightened, and so far approved of But to judge rightly 
of his character, we must learn to look at it, not less with his 
eyes, than with our own , we must learn to pity him, to see 
him as a fellow-creatuie, in a word, to love him , oi his leal 
spiritual nature will ever be mistaken by us In interpreting 
Voltaire, accordingly, it will be needful to bear some things 
carefully in mind, and to keep many other things as carefully 
m abeyance. Let us foiget that our opinions weie evei 
assailed by him, or ever defended , that we have to thank him, 
or upbiaid him, for pam or for pleasure , let us foiget xhat 
we are Deists or Millenaiians, Bishops or Radical Reform eis, 
and remember only that we are men This is a Euiopean 
subject, or there never was one , and must, if we would in 
the least compiehend it, be looked at neither from the paiish 
belfiy, nor any Peterloo platfoim , but, if possible, fiom some 
natural and infinitely higher point of vision 

It is a lemarkable fact, that throughout the last fifty yeais 
of his life Voltaiie was seldom or nevex named, even by his 
detractors, without the epithet ^ great’ being appended to 
him, so that, had the syllables suited such a junction, as 
they did in the happier case of Cha7le-Magne, we might 
almost have expected that, not Yoltmie^ but Voltaire-ce-grand- 
homme would be his designation with posteiity Howevei, 
posterity is much more stinted m its allowances on that 
score, and a multitude of things remain to be adjusted, 
and questions of very dubious issue to be gone into, befoie 
such coronation-titles can be conceded with any permanence 
The million, even the wiser part of them, aie apt to lose 
their disci etion, when ^ tumultuously assembled’ , for a small 
object, near at hand, may subtend a laige angle , and often 
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a Pennenden Heath has been mistaken for a Field of Runny- 
mede, whereby the couplet on that immortal Dalhousie 
pioves to be the emblem of many a man’s real foitune with 
the public 

And thoUj Dalhousie^ the great God of Wai, 

Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mai , 

the latter end coi responding poorly with the beginning To 
asceitain what was the true significance of Voltaire’s history, 
both as respects himself and the world , what was his specific 
character and value as a man , what has been the chaiacter 
and value of his influence on society, of his appearance as an 
active agent in the culture of Euiope all this leads us into 
much deeper investigations, on the settlement of which, 
however, the whole business turns 

To our own view, we confess, on looking at Voltaire’s life, 
the chief quality that shows itself is one foi which adroitness 
seems the fitter name Greatness implies several conditions, 
the existence of which in his case it might be difficult to 
demonstrate , but of his claim to this other praise there can 
be no disputing Whatever be his aims, high oi low, just oi 
the contiary, he is, at all times and to the utmost degiee, 
expeit in pursuing them It is to be observed, moreover, 
that his aims in general were not of a simple sort, and the 
attainment of them easy few literary men have had a couise 
so diversified with vicissitudes as Voltaiie’s His life is not 
spent in a coiner, like that of a studious lecluse, but on the 
open theatre of the woild, m an age full of commotion, 
when society is rending itself asundei. Superstition ahead} 
aimed for deadly battle against Unbelief, in which battle he 
himself plays a distinguished part From his earliest years, we 
find him in perpetual communication with the higher pei- 
sonages of his time, often with the highest it is in circles of 
authoiity, of reputation, at lowest of fashion and rank, that 
he lives and works Ninon de I’Enclos leaves the boy a legacy 
to buy books he is still young, when he can say of his 
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supper-companions, We are all Piinces or Poets.*^’ In after- 
life lie exhibits himself in company or correspondence with 
all manner of principalities and powers, from Queen Caroline 
of England to the Empress Catherine of Russia, from Pope 
Benedict to Frederick the Great Meanwhile, shifting from 
side to side of Europe, hiding in the country or living sump- 
tuously in capital cities, he quits not his pen , with which, 
as with some enchanter's rod, more potent than any king's 
sceptre, he turns and winds the mighty machine of European 
Opinion , approves himself, as his schoolmaster had predicted, 
the CorypMe du Dksme , and, not content with this eleva- 
tion, strives, and nowise ineffectually, to unite with it a 
poetical, histoiical, philosophic and even scientific preemin- 
ence Nay, we may add, a pecuniary one , for he speculates 
in the funds, diligently solicits pensions and promotions, 
trades to America, is long a regular victualling-contractor 
for armies , and thus, by one means and another, independ- 
ently of literature which would never yield much money, 
raises his income fiom 800 francs a-year to more than 
centuple that sum ^ And now, having, besides all this com- 
mercial and economical business, written some thirty quartos, 
the most popular that were ever written, he returns after long 
exile to his native city, to be welcomed there almost as a 
religious idol , and closes* a life, prosperous alike in the 
building of country-seats, and the composition of Hennades 
and Phtlosopliical Dictionaries^ by the most appropriate 
demise, — ^by di owning, as it were, in an ocean of applause , 
so that as he lived for fame, he may be said to have died 
of it 

Such various, complete success, granted only to a small 
portion of men in any age of the world, presupposes at least, 
with every allowance for good fortune, an almost unrivalled 
expertness of management There must have been a great 
talent of some kind at work heie , a cause proportionate to 
the effect It is wonderful, truly, to obseive with what 
^ See Tome u p 328 of these Mimozres 
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perfect skill Voltaire steers his course through so many con- 
flicting circumstances how he weathers this Cape Horn^ darts 
lightly through that Mahlstrom, always either sinks his 
enemy, or shuns hi , here waters, and careens, and traffics 
with the rich savages , there lies land-locked till the hurricane 
is overblown , and so, in spite of all billows, and sea- onsters, 
and hostile fleets, finishes his long Manilla voyage, with 
streamers flying, and deck piled with ingots ’ To say nothing 
of his literary character, of which this same dexterous address 
will also be found to be a main feature, let us glance only at 
the general aspect of his conduct, as manifested both in his 
writings and actions By turns, and ever at the right season, 
he IS imperious and obsequious , now shoots abroad, from the 
mountain-tops, Hyperion-like, his keen innumerable shafts , 
anon, when danger is advancing, flies to obscure nooks , or, 
if taken in the fact, swears it was but in sport, and that he 
is the peaceablest of men He bends to occasion ; can, to a 
certain extent, blow hot or blow cold , and never attempts 
force, where cunning will serve his turn The beagles of the 
Hierarchy and of the Monarchy, proverbially quick of scent 
and sharp of tooth, are out in quest of him , but this is a 
lion-fox which cannot be captured By wiles and a thousand 
doublings, he utterly distracts his pursuers , he can burrow m 
the eaith, and all trace of him is gone^ With a strange 
system of anonymity and publicity, of denial and assertion, 
of Mystification in all senses, has Voltaire surrounded himself. 
He can raise no standing armies for his defence, yet he too is 
a ^European Power,’ and not undefended, an invisible, im- 
pregnable, though hitherto unrecognised bulwark, that of 
Public Opinion, defends him With great art he maintains 
this stronghold , though ever and anon sallying out from it, 

^ Of one such ‘taking to cover’ we have a curious and rather ridiculous 
account m this Work, by Longchamp It was with the Duchess du Maine that 
he sought shelter, and on a very slight occasion nevertheless he had to he 
perdue, for two months, at the Castle of Sceaux , and, with closed windows, 
and burmng candles m daylight, compose Zadig Babouc^ Memnon^ etc , for his 
amusement 
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far beyond the permitted limits. But he has his coat of 
darkness, and his shoes of swiftness, like that other Killei of 
Giants We find Voltaire a supple courtier, or a sharp 
satirist, he can talk blasphemy, and build churches, according 
to the signs of the ti es Frederick the Great is not too 
high for his diplomacy, nor the poor Printer of his Zad%g 
too low , ^ he manages the Cardinal Fleuri, and the Cure of 
St. Sulpice , and laughs in his sleeve at all the world We 
should pronounce him to be one of the best politicians on 
record , as we have said, the adroitest of all literaiy men 

At the same time, Voltaire’s worst enemies, it seems to us, 
will not deny that he had naturally a keen sense foi rectitude, 
indeed for all virtue the utmost vivacity of temperament 
characterises him , his quick susceptibility for every form of 
beauty is moral as well as intellectual Nor was his practice 
without indubitable and highly creditable proofs of this To 
the help-needing he was at all times a ready benefactor 
many were the hungry adventurers who profited of his bounty, 
and then bit the hand that had fed them If we enumerate 
his generous acts, from the case of the Abbe Desfontames 
down to that of the Widow Calas, and the Serfs of Saint 
Claude, we shall find that few private men have had so wide 
a circle of charity, and have watched over it so well Should 
it be objected that love of reputation enteied laigely into 
these proceedings, Voltaire can afibrd a handsome deduction 
on that head should the uncharitable even calculate that 
love of reputation was the sole motive, we can only lemind 
them that love of sicch reputation is itself the effect of a 
social, humane disposition , and wish, as an immense improve- 
ment, that all men were animated with it Voltaire was not 
without his experience of human baseness , but he still had a 
fellow-feeling for human sufferings, and delighted, weie it 
only as an honest luxury, to relieve them His attachments 
seemed remarkably constant and lasting even such sots as 

^ See m Longchamp (pp 1 54 163) how, by natural legerdemain, a knave maji 
be caught, and the change rendu h des tmprtmeurs injidHes 
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Thiriot, whom nothing but habit could have endeaied to hi , 
he continues, and after repeated injuries, to treat and regard 
as fi lends Of his equals we do not observe him envious, 
at least not palpably and despicably so; though this, we 
should add, might be in him, who was from the first so 
paiamountly popular, no such hard attainment Against 
Montesquieu, perhaps against him alone, he cannot help 
entertaining a small secret grudge , yet ever in public he does 
him the amplest justice , TArlequin-Grohus of the fireside 
beco es, on all grave occasions, the author of the Espit des 
Lois. Neither to his enemies, and even betrayers, is Voltaiie 
implacable or meanly vindictive the instant of their submis- 
sion is also the instant of his forgiveness , their hostility itself 
provokes only casual sallies from him , his heart is too kindly, 
indeed too light, to cherish any rancour, any continuation of 
levenge If he has not the virtue to foigive, he is seldom 
without the prudence to foiget if, m his life-long conten- 
tions, he cannot treat his opponents with any magnanimit} , 
he seldom, or perhaps never once, treats them quite basely , 
seldom or never with that absolute unfairness, which the 
law of retaliation might so often have seemed to justify 
We would say that, if no heroic, he is at all times a perfectly 
civilised man , which, consideiing that his war was with ex- 
asperated theologians, and a ^ war to the knife ’ on their part, 
may be looked upon as rather a surprising circumstance He 
exhibits many minoi virtues, a due appreciation of the highest , 
and fewer faults than, m his situation, might have been ex- 
pected, and perhaps pardoned 

All this is well, and may fit out a highly expert and much- 
esteemed man of business, m the widest sense of that term , 
but IS still far from constituting a ^ great character ’ In fact, 
there is one deficiency in Voltaire’s oiigmal structure, which, 
it appears to us, must be quite fatal to such claims for him 
we mean his inborn levity of nature, his entire want of Ear- 
nestness Voltaire was by birth a Mocker, and light Foco- 
curanie , which natural disposition his way of life confirmed 
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into a piedominant, indeed all-pervading habit Far be it 
from us to say, that solemnity is an essential of greatness , 
that no great man can have other than a rigid vinegar aspect 
of countenance, never to be thawed or warmed by billows of 
mirth ^ There are things in this world to be laughed at, as 
well as things to be admired , and his is no complete ind, 
that cannot give to each sort its due Nevertheless, contempt 
is a dangerous element to sport in , a deadly one, if we 
habitually live in it How, indeed, to take the lowest view 
of this matter, shall a man accomplish great enterprises ; 
enduring all toil, resisting temptation, laying aside every 
weight, — ^unless he zealously love what he pursues ^ The 
faculty of love, of admiration, is to be regarded as the sign 
and the measure of high souls unwisely directed, it leads to 
many evils, but without it there cannot be any good. 
Ridicule, on the other hand, is indeed a faculty much prized 
by its possessors , yet, intrinsically, it is a small faculty , we 
may say, the smallest of all faculties that other men are at 
the pains to repay with any esteem It is directly opposed 
to Thought, to Knowledge, propeily so called, its nourish- 
ment and essence is Denial, which hovers only on the surface, 
while Knowledge dwells far below Moreover it is by natuie 
selfish and morally trivial, it cherishes nothing but oui 
Vanity, which may in general be left safely enough to shift 
for itself Little ^ discourse of reason,’ in any sense, is 
implied in Ridicule a scofiing man is in no lofty mood, for 
the time , shows more of the imp than of the angel This 
too when his scoffing is what we call just, and has some 
foundation on truth , while again the laughter of fools, that 
vain sound said in Scripture to resemble the ^crackling of 
thorns under the pot ’ (which they cannot heat, but only soil 
and begrime), must be regarded, in these latter times, as a 
very serious addition to the sum of human wretchedness , nor 
perhaps will it always, — when the ^ Increase of Crime in the 
Metropolis ’ comes to be debated again, — escape the vigilance 
of Parliament as hitherto 
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We have, oftener than once, endeavoured to attach some 
meaning to that aphorism, vulgarly imputed to Shaftesbury, 
which, however, we can find nowhere in his works, that rid%cule 
%s the test qf truth* But of all chimeras that ever advanced 
themselves in the shape of philosophical doctrines, this is to 
us the most formless and purely inconceivable. Did or could 
the unassisted human faculties ever understand it, much more 
believe it ^ Surely, so far as the common mind can discern, 
laughter see s to depend not less on the laugher than on the 
laughee and now, who gave laughers a patent to be always 
just, and always omniscient ^ If the philosophers of Nootka 
Sound were pleased to laugh at the man uvies of Cook’s sea- 
men, did that render these manoeuvres useless , and were the 
seamen to stand idle, or to take to leather canoes, till the 
laughter abated ^ Let a discerning public judge 

But, leaving these questions for the present, we ay ob- 
serve at least that all great en have been careful to 
subordinate this talent or habit of ridicule , nay, in the ages 
which we consider the greatest, most of the arts that contri- 
bute to it have been thought disgraceful for freemen, and 
^ confined to the exercise of slaves With Voltaire, however, 
there is no such subordination visible by nature, or by 
practice, ockery has grown to be the irresistible bias of his 
disposition , so that for him, in all matters, the first question 
IS, not what is true, but what is false , not what is to be 
loved, and held fast, and earnestly laid to heart, but what is 
to be contemned, and derided, and sportfully cast out of 
doors Here truly he earns abundant triumph as an image- 
breaker, but pockets little real wealth Vanity, with its 
adjuncts, as we have said, finds nch solace ent ; but for 
aught better there is not much Reverence, the highest 
feeling that an’s nature is capable of, the crown of his whole 
moral anhood, and precious, like fine gold, were it in the 
rudest for s, he see s not to understand, or have heard of 
even by credible tradition The glory of knowing and 
believing is all but a stranger to him, only with that of 
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questioning and qualifying is he familiar Accordingly, he 
sees but a little way into Nature the mighty All, in its 
beauty, and infinite mysterious grandeur, humbling the small 
Me into nothingness, has never even for moments been 
revealed to him , only this or that other atom of it, and the 
differences and discrepancies of these two, has he looked into 
and noted down His theory of the world, his picture of 
man and man’s life, is little, for a Poet and Philosopher, 
even pitiful Examine it in its highest developments, you 
find it an altogether vulgar picture, simply a reflex, with 
more or fewer mirrors, of Self and the poor interests of Self 
^ The Divine Idea, that which lies at the bottom of Appear- 
ance,’ was never moie invisible to any man He reads History 
not with the eye of a devout seer, or even of a critic, but 
through a pair of mere anti-catholic spectacles It is not a 
mighty diama, enacted on the theatre of Infinitude, with Suns 
for lamps, and Eternity as a background , whose author is 
God, and whose puiport and thousandfold moral lead us up 
to the ^ dark with excess of light ’ of the Throne of God , 
but a poor, wearisome debating-club dispute, spun through 
ten centuries, between the Encyclopedie and the Sorlonne 
Wisdom or folly, nobleness or baseness, are merely super- 
stitious or unbelieving God’s Universe is a larget Patrimony 
of St Peter, fiom which it were well and pleasant to hunt out 
the Pope 

In this way Voltaire’s nature, which was originally vehe- 
ment rather than deep, came, m its maturity, in spite of all 
his wonderful gifts, to be positively shallow We find no 
heroism of character in him, from first to last , nay, there is 
not, that we know of, one great thought m all his six-and- 
thirty quartos The high worth implanted m him by Nature, 
and still often manifested in his conduct, does not shme there 
like a light, but like a coruscation The enthusiasm, proper 
to such a mind, visits him , but it has no abiding virtue in 
his thoughts, no local habitation and no na e There is in 
him a lapidity, but at the same time a pettiness , a ceitain 
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■violence, and fitful abruptness, which takes from him all 
dignity Of his emportemens, and tragi-comical explosions, a 
thousand anecdotes are on record, neither is he, in these 
cases, a terrific volcano, but a mere bundle of rockets He is 
nigh shooting poor Dorn, the Frankfort constable , actually 
fires a pistol, into the lobby, at him and this, thiee days 
after that melancholy business of the ^ (Euvre de Pohhte du 
Roi mon Maitre ’ had been finally adjusted A bookseller, 
who, with the natural instinct of fallen mankind, overcharges 
him, receives from this Philosopher, by way of payment at 
sight, a slap on the face Poor Longchamp, with consider- 
able tact, and a praiseworthy air of second-table respect- 
ability, details various scenes of this kind how Voltaire 
dashed away his combs, and maltreated his wig, and otherwise 
fiercely comported hi self, the very first morning how once, 
having a keenness of appetite, sharpened by walking, and a 
diet of weak tea, he became uncommonly anxious foi supper , 
and Clairaut and Madame du Chatelet, sunk in algebraic 
calculations, twice promised to come down, but still kept 
the dishes cooling, and the Philosopher at last desperately 
batteied open their locked door with his foot , exclaimmg, 
Vous etes done de concert pour me Jmre viourir ^ — And yet 
Voltaire had a true kindness of heart , all his domestics and 
dependants loved him, and continued with him He has 
many elements of goodness, but floating loosely , nothing is 
combined in steadfast union It is true, he presents in 
general a surface of smoothness, of cultmed regularity ; yet, 
under it, there is not the silent rock-bound strength of a 
World, but the wild tumults of a Chaos are ever bursting 
through He is a man of power, but not of beneficent 
authority , we fear, but cannot reverence him , we feel him to 
be stronger, not higher 

Much of this spiritual shoitcoming and perversion might 
be due to natuial defect , but much of it also is due to the 
age into which he was cast It was an age of discord and 
division ; the approach of a grand crisis in human aflFairs 
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Already we discern in it all the elements of the Fiench 
Revolution, and wonder, so easily do we forget how en- 
tangled and hidden the meaning of the present generally is 
to us, that all en did not foresee the comings-on of that 
fearful convulsion On the one hand, a high all-attempting 
activity of Intellect , the most pere ptory spirit of inquiry 
abroad on every subject, things hu an and things divine 
alike cited without isgivings before the same boastful 
tribunal of so-called Reason, which means here a merely 
argumentative Logic , the strong in mind excluded from his 
regular influence in the state, and deeply conscious of that 
injury On the other hand, a privileged few, strong in the 
subjection of the many, yet in itself weak , a piebald, and for 
most part altogether decrepit battalion of Clergy, of purblind 
Nobility, or rather of Courtiers, for as yet the Nobility is 
ostly on the other side these cannot fight with Logic, and 
the day of Persecution is well-nigh done The whole force 
of law, indeed, is still in their hands, but the far deeper 
force, which alone gives efficacy to law, is hourly passing fro 
them Hope animates one side, fear the other , and the 
battle will be fierce and desperate. For there is wit without 
wisdom on the part of the self-styled Philosophers , feeble- 
ness with exasperation on the part of their opponents , pride 
enough on all hands, but little magnanimity, perhaps no- 
where any pure love of truth, only everywhere the purest, 
most ardent love of self 

In such a state of things, there lay abundant principles of 
discord these two influences hung like fast-gathering electric 
clouds, as yet on opposite sides of the horizon, but with a 
malignity of aspect, which boded, whenever they might meet, 
a sky of file and blackness, thunderbolts to waste the earth , 
and the sun and stars, though but for a season, to be blotted 
out from the heavens For there is no conducting medium 
to unite softly these hostile elements , there is no true virtue, 
no true wisdom, on the one side or on the other Never 
perhaps was there an epoch, m the history of the world. 
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when universal corruption called so loudly for reform , and 
they who undertook that task were en intrinsically so worth- 
less Not by Gracchi but by Catilines, not by Luthers but 
by Aretines, was Europe to be renovated The task has been 
a long and bloody one , and is still far from done 

In this condition of affairs, what side such a man as Vol- 
taire was to take could not be doubtful Whether he ought 
to have taken either side , whether he should not rather have 
stationed himself m the middle, the partisan of neither, 
perhaps hated by both , acknowledging and forwarding, and 
striving to reconcile, what truth was in each , and preaching 
forth a far deeper truth, which, if his own century had 
neglected it, had persecuted it, future centuries would have 
recognised as priceless all this was another question. Of 
no man, however gifted, can we require what he has not to 
give but Voltaire called himself Philosopher, nay, the Philo- 
sopher And such has often, indeed generally, been the fate 
of great en, and Lovers of Wisdo . their own age and 
country have treated them as of no account , in the great 
Com-Exchange of the world, their pearls have seemed but 
spoiled barley, and been ignommiously rejected Weak in 
adherents, strong only in their faith, in their indestructible 
consciousness of worth and well-doing, they have silently, or 
in words, appealed to coming ages, when their own ear would 
indeed be shut to the voice of love and of hatred, but the 
Truth that had dwelt in them would speak with a voice 
audible to all Bacon left his works to future generations, 
when some centuries should have elapsed ^ Is it much for 
me,’ said Kepler, in his isolation, and extre e need, ^ that 
men should accept my discovery ? If the Almighty waited 
SIX thousand years for one to see what He had made, I may 
surely wait two hundred for one to understand what I have 
seen * ’ All this, and more, is implied in love of wisdom, 
in genuine seeking of truth the noblest function that can 
be appointed for a man, but requiring also the noblest man 
to fulfil it 
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With Voltaire, however, there is no symptom, perhaps 
there was no conception, of such nobleness , the high call 
for which indeed, in the existing state of things, his intellect 
may have had as little the force to discern, as his heart had 
the force to obey He follows a simpler course Heedless 
of remoter issues, he adopts the cause of his own party , of 
that class with whom he lived, and was most anxious to 
stand well he enlists in their ranks, not without hopes that 
he may one day rise to be their general A resolution per- 
fectly accordant with his prior habits, and temper of mind , 
and from which his whole subsequent procedure, and moral 
aspect as a man, naturally enough evolves itself. Not that 
we would say, Voltaire was a ere prize-fighter, one of 
^ Heaven’s Swiss,’ contending for a cause which he only half, 
or not at all approved of Far from it Doubtless he 
loved truth, doubtless he partially felt himself to be advocat- 
ing truth , nay, we know not that he has ever yet, in a 
single instance, been convicted of wilfully pei verting his belief, 
of uttering, in all his controversies, one deliberate falsehood 
Nor should this negative praise seem an altogether slight 
one , for greatly were it to be wished that even the best of 
his better-intentioned opponents had always deserved the like 
Nevertheless, his love of truth is not that deep infinite love, 
which beseems a Philosopher , which many ages have been 
fortunate enough to witness , nay, of which his own age had 
still some examples It is a far inferior love, we should say, 
to that of poor Jean Jacques, half-sage, half-maniac as he 
was ; it IS ore a prudent calculation than a passion Vol- 
taire loves Truth, but chiefly of the triumphant sort we 
have no instance of his fighting for a quite discrowned and 
outcast Truth , it is chiefly when she walks abroad, in dis- 
tress it may be, but still with queenlike insignia, and 
knighthoods and renown are to be earned in her battles, 
that he defends her, that he charges gallantly against the 
Cades and Tylers Nay, at all times, belief itself seems, 
with hi , to be less the product of Meditation than of 
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Argu ent His first question with regard to any doctrine, 
perhaps his final test of its worth and genuineness is Can 
others be convinced of this ? Can I truck it in the market 
for power? ^To such questioners,’ it has been said, ^Tiuth, 
who buys not, and sells not, goes on her way, and makes no 
answer.’ 

In fact, if we inquire into Voltaire’s ruling motive, we 
shall find that it was at bottom but a vulgar one ambition, 
the desire of ruling, by such eans as he had, over othei 
men He acknowledges no higher divinity than Public 
Opinion , for whatever he asserts or performs, the number 
of votes is the measure of strength and value Yet let us 
be just to him , let us admit that he in some degree esti- 
mates his votes, as well as counts them If love of fa e, 
which, especially for such a an, we can only call another 
modification of Vanity, is always his ruling passion, he has 
a certain taste in gratifying it His vanity, which cannot be 
extinguished, is ever skilfully concealed , even his just claims 
are never boisterously insisted on , throughout his whole life 
he shows no single feature of the quack Nevertheless, even 
in the height of his glory, he has a strange sensitiveness to 
the judgment of the world could he have contrived a 
Dionysius’ Ear, in the Rue Traversiere, we should have found 
him watching at it, night and day Let but any little 
evil-disposed Abb^ any Freron or Piron, 

Pauvre Piroriy qm ne fut jamais rxm^ 

Pas meme Academicien, 

write a libel or epigram on him, what a fluster he is in * We 
grant he forbore uch, in these cases , anfully consumed his 
own spleen, and sometimes long held his peace , but it was 
his part to have always done so Why should such a an 
ruffle hi self with the spite of exceeding small persons? 
Why not let these poor devils write , why should not they 
earn a dishonest penny, at his expense, if they had no readier 
way ? But Voltaire cannot pait with his ^ voices,’ his ^ most 
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sweet voices ’ * for they are his god , take the^e, and what 
has he left^^ Accordingly, in literature and morals, in all 
his comings and goings, we find him striving, with a religious 
care, to sail strictly with the wind In Art, the Parisian 
Partene is his court of last appeal he consults the Cqfi de 
Procope^ on his wisdom or his folly, as if it were a Delphic 
Oracle The following adventure belongs to his fifty-fourth 
year, when his fame might long have seemed abundantly 
established We translate from the Sieur Longchamp’s thin, 
half-roguish, ildly obsequious, most lackey-like Narrative 

^Judges could appieciate the merits of Simiramxs, which has con- 
tinued on the stage, and always been seen there with pleasure Every 
one knows how the two principal parts m this piece contributed to the 
celebrity of two great tragedians, Mademoiselle Dumesml and M le 
Kain The enemies of M de Voltaire renewed their attempts in the 
subsequent repiesentations , but it only the better confirmed his triumph 
Piron, to console himself for the defeat of his party, had recourse to his 
usual remedy , pelting the piece with some paltry epigrams, which did 
it no harm 

^Nevertheless, M de Voltaire, who always loved to conect his works, 
and perfect them, became desirous to learn, more specially and at first 
hand, what good or ill the public were saying of his Tragedy , and it 
appeared to him that he could nowheie learn it better than m the Cafe 
de Procope^ which was also called the Antre (Cavern) de Procope, because 
it was very dark even in full day, and ill-lighted in the evenings , and 
because you often saw there a set of lank, sallow poets, who had some- 
what the air of apparitions In this Cafe, which fronts the Gomedie 
Fran^aisey had been held, for moie than sixty yeais, the tribunal of those 
self-called Aristarchsy who fancied they could pass sentence without 
appeal, on plays, authois and actors M de Voltaire wished to i'ompear 
theie, but in disguise and altogether incognito It was on coming out 
from the playhouse that the judges usually proceeded thither, to open 
what they called their great sessions On the second night of Simiramis 
he boi rowed a clergyman's clothes , dressed himself in cassock and long 
cloak black stockings, girdle, bands, breviary itself, nothing was for- 
gotten He clapt on a large peruke, unpowdeied, veiy ill combed, which 
covered more than the half of his cheeks, and left nothing to be seen but 
the end of a long nose The peruke was surmounted by a large thiee- 
cornered hat, corners half brmsed-m In this equipment, then, the 
authoi of Sivmmmis proceeded on foot to the CafS de Procope^ where he 
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squatted himself m a coiner , and waiting for the end of the play, called 
for a bavaroise, a s all roll of bread and the Gazette It was not long 
till those familiars of the Parterre and tenants of the Gqfi stept in. 
They instantly began discussing the naw Tiagedy Its paitisans and its 
adversaries pleaded their cause with warmth , each giving his reasons 
Impartial peisons also spoke their sentiment, and repeated some fine 
veises of the piece During all this t e, M de Voltaire, with spectacles 
on nose, head stooping over the G ette which he pietended to be reading, 
was listening to the debate , profiting by leasonable observations, suffer- 
ing much to hear very absurd ones, and not answer them, which irritated 
him Thus, during an hour and a half, had he the couiage and patience 
to hear Semiramts talked of and babbled of, without speaking a woid 
At last, all these pretended judges of the fame of authors having gone 
their ways, without converting one another, M de Voltaire also went 
off, took a coach in the Rue Mazaime, and returned home about eleven 
o’clock Though I knew of his disguise, I confess I was struck and 
almost frightened to see hi accoutred so. I took hi for a spectre, 
or shade of Ninus, that was appearing to me , or, at least, for one of 
those ancient Irish debateis, ai rived at the end of their career, aftei 
wearing themselves out in school-syllogisms I helped him to doff all 
that apparatus, which I carried next morning to its true owner, — ^a Doctoi 
of the Sorbonne ' 

This stroke of art, which cannot in anywise pass for sub- 
li e, might have its uses and rational purpose in one case, 
and only in one if Sermramis was meant to be a popular 
show, that was to live or die by its first impression on the 
idle ultitude , which accordingly we must infer to have been 
its real, at least its chief destmation In any other case, we 
cannot but consider this Haroun-Alraschid visit to the Cq^ 
de Procope as questionable, and altogether inadequate If 
Sermramis was a Poem, a living Creation, won from the 
empyrean by the silent power and long-continued Promethean 
toil of its author, what could the Cafe de Procope know of it, 
what could all Pans know of it, * on the second night ’ ^ 
Had it been a Milton’s Paradise Lost^ they might have 
despised it till after the fiftieth year ’ True, the object of 
the Poet is, and must be, to ‘ instruct by pleasing,’ yet not by 
pleasing this man and that man , only by pleasing man^ by 
speaking to the pure nature of man, can any leal ^ mstiuction,’' 
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in this sense, be conveyed Vain does it see to search for a 
judgment of this kind in the largest Co/?, m the largest 
Kingdom, ^ on the second n^ght ’ The deep, clear conscious- 
ness of one mind comes infinitely nearer it, than the loud 
outcry of a million that have no such consciousness , whose 
^ talk,’ or whose ^ babble,’ but distracts the listener , and to 
most genuine Poets has, from of old, been in a great measure 
indifferent 

For the multitude of voices is no authority , a thousand 
voices may not, stiictly examined, amount to one vote Man- 
kind in this world are divided into flocks, and follow their 
several bell-wethers Now, it is well known, let the bell- 
wether rush through any gap, the rest rush after him, were it 
into bottomless quagmires Nay, so conscientious are sheep 
in this particular, as a quaint naturalist and moralist has 
noted, ^ if you hold a stick before the wether, so that he is 
forced to vault in his passage, the whole flock will do the like 
when the stick is withdrawn , and the thousandth sheep shall 
be seen vaulting impetuously over air, as the first did over an 
otherwise impassable barrier ’ ’ A farther peculiarity which, 
in consulting Acts of Parliament, and other authentic records, 
not only as regards ^Catholic Disabilities,’ but any othei 
matters, you may find curiously verified in the human species 
also ’ — On the whole, we must consider this excursion to 
Procope's literary Cavern as illustrating Voltaire in rather 
pleasant style , but nowise much to his honour Fame seems 
a far too high, if not the highest object with him , nay, 
sometimes even popularity is clutched at we see no heavenh 
polestar in this voyage of his, but only the guidance of a 
proverbially uncertain tmnd 

Voltaire reproachfully says of St Louis, that ^he ought to 
have been above his age’, but in his own case we can find 
few symptoms of such heroic superiority The same perpetual 
appeal to his contemporaries, the same intense regard to 
reputation, as he viewed it, prescribes for him both his enter- 
prises and his anner of conducting the His aim is to 
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please the more enlightened, at least the politer part of the 
world , and he offers the simply what they most wish for, 
be it in theatrical shows for their pastime, or in sceptical 
doctrines for their edification For this latter purpose, 
Ridicule IS the weapon he selects, and it suits him well 
This was not the age of deep thoughts; no Due de Riche- 
lieu, no Prince Conti, no Frederick the Great would have 
listened to such only sportful contempt, and a thin conver- 
sational logic will avail There may be wool-quilts, which 
the lath-sword of Harleqmn will pierce, when the club of 
Hercules has rebounded from them in vain As little was 
this an age for high virtues , no heroism, m any form, is 
required, or even acknowledged , but only, in all for s, a 
certain htenseance 

To this rule also Voltaire readily confer s, indeed, he 
finds no s all advantage in it For a lax public orality 
not only allows him the indulgence of many a little private 
vice, and brings hi in this and the other windfall of ernis 
plmstrs^ but opens hi the readiest resource in any enter- 
prises of danger Of all men, Voltaire has the least disposi- 
tion to increase the Army of Martyrs No testimony will he 
seal with his blood , scarcely any will he so uch as sign with 
ink His obnoxious doctrines, as we have re arked, he pub- 
lishes under a thousand conceal ents, with underplots, and 
wheels within wheels , so that his whole track is in darkness, 
only his works see the light No Proteus is so nimble, or 
assu es so any shapes . if, by rare chance, caught sleeping, 
he whisks through the smallest hole, and is out of sight, while 
the noose is getting ready. Let his judges take him to task, 
he will shufHe and evade ; if directly questioned, he will even 
he In regard to this last point, the Marquis de Condorcet 
has set up a defence for him, which has at least the merit of 
being frank enough 

^ The necessity of lying in order to disavow any work,’ says he, ^ is an 
extremity equally repugnant to conscience and nobleness of character 
but the enme lies with those unjust en, who render such disavowal 
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neces ry to tlie safety of him who they force to it If you have ade 
a crime of what is not one , if^ by absurd or by arbitrary laws^ you have 
infringed the natural right, which all men have, not only to foi an 
opinion, but to render it pubhc, then you deserve to lose the right 
which every an has of hearing the truth from the mouth of another , 
a right which is the sole basis of that rigorous obligation, not to lie 
If it IS not per itted to deceive, the reason is, that to deceive any one, 
is to do him a wrong, or expose yourself to do him one , but a wrong 
supposes a right , and no one has the right of seeking to secure himself 
the eans of committing an injustice ' ^ 

It IS strange, how scientific discoveries do aintain them- 
selves : here, quite in other hands, and in an altogether 
different dialect, we have the old Catholic doctrine, if it evei 
was more than a Jesuitic one, ^ that faith need not be kept 
with heretics ’ Truth, it appeals, is too precious an article 
for our enemies , is fit only for friends, for those who will pay 
us if we tell it them It may be observed, however, that 
granting Condorcet’s premises, this doctrine also must be 
granted, as indeed is usual with that sharp-sighted writer If 
the doing of right depends on the receiving of it, if our 
fellow-men, in this world, are not persons, but mere things, 
that for services bestowed will return services, — steam-engines 
that will anufacture calico, if we put in coals and water, — 
then doubtless, the calico ceasing, our coals and water may 
also rationally cease , the questioner threatening to injure us 
for the truth, we may rationally tell him lies But if, on the 
other hand, our fellow-man is no steam-engine, but a man , 
united with us, and with all men, and with the Maker of all 
men, in sacred, ysterious, indissoluble bonds, in an All- 
e bracing Love, that encircles alike the seraph and the 
glow-worm ; then will our duties to him rest on quite anothei 
basis than this very humble one of quid pro quo , and the 
Marquis de Condorcet’s conclusion will be false; and might, 
in its practical extensions, be infinitely pernicious 

Such principles and habits, too lightly adopted by Voltaire, 
acted, as it see s to us, with hostile effect on his moral 
^ Vie de Voltaire^ p 32. 
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nature, not originally of the noblest sort, but which, under 
other influences, ight have attained to far greater nobleness. 
As it IS, we see in him simply a Man of the World, such as 
Pans and the eighteenth century produced and approved of • 
a polite, attractive, most cultivated, but essentially self- 
interested an , not without highly amiable qualities , in- 
deed, with a general disposition which we could have accepted 
without disappointment in a mere Man of the World, but 
must find very defective, so etimes altogether out of place, 
in a Poet and Philosopher Above this chaiacter of a 
Parisian ^ honourable man,’ he seldom or never rises , nay, 
sometimes we find hi hovering on the very lowest boundaiies 
of it, or perhaps even fairly below it. We shall nowise 
accuse him of excessive regard for money, of any wish to shine 
by the influence of mere wealth let those commercial specu- 
lations, including even the victualling-contracts, pass for 
laudable prudence, for love of independence, and of the powei 
to do good But what are we to make of that hunting after 
pensions, and even after mere titles ? There is an assiduity 
displayed here, which sometimes almost \erges towards sneak- 
ing Well might it provoke the scorn of Alfieii , foi there 
is nothing better than the spirit of ^a Fiench plebeian’ 
apparent in it Much, we know, very much should be allowed 
for difference of national manners, which in general mainly 
determine the eaning of such things nevertheless, to our 
insular feelings, that famous Trahan est-il content ^ especially 
when we consider who the Trajan was, will always remain an 
unfortunate saying The ore so, as Trajan himself turned 
his back on it, without answer, declining, indeed, through 
life, to listen to the voice of this charmer, or disturb his own 
^ mie paisihle^ for one moment, though with the best philo- 
sopher in Nature Nay, Pompadour herself was applied to , 
and even some considerable progress ade, by that under- 
ground passage, had not an envious hand too soon and 
fatally intervened D’Alembert says, there are two things 
that can reach the top of a pyramid, the eagle and the 
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reptile. Apparently, Voltaire wished to combine both 
methods , and he had with one of the but indifferent 
success. 

The truth is, we are trying Voltaire by too high a standard , 
comparing hi with an ideal, which he himself never strove 
after, perhaps never seriously aimed at He is no great Man, 
but only a great Persijleur ; a an for whom life, and all 
that pertains to it, has, at best, but a despicable meaning , 
who meets its difficulties not with earnest force, but with gay 
agility; and is found always at the top, less by power in 
swimming, than by lightness in floating Take him in his 
character, forgetting that any other was ever ascribed to hi , 
and we find that he enacted it almost to perfection. Never 
man better understood the whole secret of Persiflage , mean- 
ing thereby not only the external faculty of polite contempt, 
but that art of geneial inward contempt, by which a an of 
this sort endeavours to subject the circumstances of his 
Destiny to his Volition, and be, what is the instinctive effort 
of all men, though in the midst of material Necessity, 
orally Free Voltaire’s latent derision is as light, copious 
and all-pervading as the derision which he utters Nor is 
this so simple an attainment as we might fancy , a certain 
kind and degree of Stoicism, or approach to Stoicis , is 
necessary for the completed Persifleur , as for oral, or even 
practical completion, in any other way. The most indifferent- 
minded man is not by nature indifferent to his own pain 
and pleasure this is an indifference which he must by some 
method study to acquire, or acquire the show of, and which, 
it is fair to say, Voltaire manifests in a rather respectable 
degree 

Without murmuring, he has reconciled himself to ost 
things . the human lot, in this lower world, see s a strange 
business, yet, on the whole, with more of the farce in it than 
of the tragedy, to him it is nowise heartrending that this 
Planet of ours should be sent sailing through Space, like a 
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miserable aimless Ship-of-Fools, and he hi self be a fool 
a ong the rest, and only a very little wiser than they. He 
does not, like Bolmgbroke, ^patronise Providence,’ though 
such sayings as Si Dteu r^eomstaii pas^ %l faudi mt Vinventer^ 
seem now and then to indicate a tendency of that sort but 
at all events, he never openly levies war against H ven , well 
knowing that the time spent in frantic malediction, directed 
thither^ ight be spent otherwise with ore profit There is, 
truly, no Werterism in him, either in its bad or its good sense 
If he sees no unspeakable majesty in heaven and earth, 
neither does he see any unsulFerable horror there His view 
of the world is a cool, gently scornful, altogether prosaic one 
his subli est Apocalypse of Nature lies in the icroscope and 
telescope , the Earth is a place for producing co , the Starry 
Heavens are ad irable as a nautical timekeeper Yet, like a 
prudent an, he has adjusted hi self to his condition, such 
as it is he does not chant any Miserere over hu an life, 
calculating that no charitable dole, but only laughter, would 
be the reward of such an enterprise , does not hang or drown 
himself, clearly understanding that death of itself will soon 
save him that trouble Affliction, it is true, has not for him 
any precious jewel m its head , on the contrary, it is an un- 
ixed nuisance ; yet, happily, not one to be howled over, so 
much as one to be speedily removed out of sight if he does 
not learn from it Hu ility, and the subli e lesson of Resig- 
nation, neither does it teach him hard-heartedness and sickly 
discontent ; but he bounds lightly over it, leaving both the 
jewel and the toad at a safe distance behind hi 

Nor was Voltaire’s history without perplexities enough to 
keep this pnnciple in exercise , to try whether in life, as m 
literature, the ridiculum were really better than the acre. We 
must own, that on no occasion does it altogether fail hi , 
never does he seem perfectly at a nonplus , no adventure is so 
hideous, that he cannot, in the long-run, find some means to 
laugh at it, and forget it Take, for instance, that last ill- 
omened visit of his to Frederick the Great. This was, 
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probably, the ost mortifying incident in Voltaire’s whole 
life an open experiment, in the sight of all Euiope, to 
ascertain whether French Philosophy had virtue enough in it 
to found any friendly union, m such circumstances, even be- 
tween its great master and his most illustrious disciple , and 
an experiment which answered in the negative As was 
natural enough , for Vanity is of a divisive, not of a uniting 
nature , and between the King of Letters and the King of 
Ax les there existed no other tie They should have kept 
up an interchange of flattery, from afar gravitating towards 
one another like celestial luminaries, if they reckoned them- 
selves such , yet always with a due centrifugal force , for if 
either shot madly from his sphere, nothing but collision, and 
concussion, and mutual recoil, could be the consequence On 
the whole, we must pity Frederick, environed with that cluster 
of Philosophers doubtless he meant rather well , yet the 
French at Rossbach, with guns in their hands, were but a 
small atter, compared with these French in Sans-Souci 
Maupertuis sits sullen, monosyllabic, gloomy like the beai 
of his own arctic zone Voltaire is the mad piper that will 
make him dance to tunes and amuse the people In this 
royal circle, with its parasites and bashaws, what heats and 
jealousies must there not have been, what secret heart- 
burnings, smooth-faced malice, plottings, counter-plottings, 
and laui el- water pharmacy, in all its branches, before the 
ring of etiquette fairly burst asunder, and the establishment, 
so to speak, exploded * 

Yet over all these distressing matters Voltaire has thrown a 
soft veil of gaiety , he remembers neither Dr Akakia, nor 
Dr Akakia’s patron, with any animosity , but merely as actois 
in the gland faice of life along with him, a new scene of 
which has now commenced, quite displacing the other from 
the stage The arrest at Fiankfort, indeed, is a sour morsel , 
but this too he swallows, with an efibrt Frederick, as we are 
given to undeistand, had these whims by kind ; was, indeed, 
a wonderful scion from such a stock , foi what could equal 
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the avarice, malice and rabid snappishness of old Fredeiick 
William the father ^ 

^He had a minister at the Hague, named Luicms,’ says the wit Htis 
Luicius was, of all royal misters extant, the worst paid The poor man, 
with a view to waim himself, had a few trees cut down, m the garden of 
Honslardik, then belonging to the House of Prussia , immediately there- 
after he received despatches from the King his master, keeping back a year 
of his salary Luicius, in despaii, cut his throat with the only razor he 
had (avec le seulrasoir qu'tl eut) an old lackey came to his assistance, and 
unfoitunately saved his life At an aftei period, I myself saw his Excel- 
lency at the Hague, and gave him an alms at the gate of that Palace 
called La Vteille Cour, which belongs to the King of Prussia, where this 
unhappy Ambassador had lived twelve years * 

With the Roi-Philosophe himself Voltaire in a little while 
recommences correspondence , and, to all appearance, proceeds 
quietly in his office of ‘ buckwasher,’ that is, of verse-corrector 
to his Majesty, as if nothing whatever had happened 

Again, what human pen can describe the troubles this 
unfortunate philosopher had with his women ^ A gadding, 
feather-brained, capricious, old- coquettish, embittered and 
embittering set of wantons jfrom the earliest to the last I 
Widow Denis, for example, that disobedient Niece, whom he 
rescued fiom furnished lodgings and spare diet, into pomp 
and plenty, how did she pester the last stage of his existence, 
for twenty-four years long ’ Blind to the peace and roses of 
Ferney , ever hankering and fretting after Parisian display ; 
not without flirtation, though advanced in life ; losing money 
at play, and purloining wherewith to make it good , scolding 
his servants, quarrelling with his secretaries, so that the too- 
indulgent uncle must turn-off his beloved Collini, nay, al ost 
be run through the body by him, for her sake * The good 
Wagniere, who succeeded this fiery Italian in the secretary- 
ship and loved Voltaire with a ost creditable affection, 
cannot, though a simple, humble and philanthropic an, 
speak of Madame Denis without visible overflowings of gall 
He openly accuses her of hastening her uncle’s death by her 
importunate stratagems to keep him in Pans, where was her 
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heaven. Indeed it is clear that, his goods and chattels once 
made sure of, her chief care was that so fiery a patient might 
die soon enough , or, at best, according to her own confession, 
^ how she was to get him buried ’ We have known super- 
annuated grooms, nay, effete saddle-horses, regarded with 
more real sympathy in their home, than was the best of 
uncles by the worst of nieces Had not this suipnsing old 
man retained the sharpest judgment, and the gayest, easiest 
temper, his last days and last years must have been a con- 
tinued scene of violence and tribulation 

Little better, worse in several respects, though at a ti e 
when he could better endure it, was the far-famed Marquise 
du Ch^telet Many a tempestuous day and wakeful night 
had he with that scientific and too-fascinatmg shrew She 
speculated in mathematics and metaphysics , but was an adept 
also in far, very far different acquirements Setting aside 
its whole criminality, which, indeed, perhaps went foi little 
there, this literary amour wears hut a mixed aspect , short 
sun-gleams, with long tropical tornadoes , touches of guitar- 
music, soon followed by Lisbon earthquakes. Marmontel, we 
remember, speaks of Icmves being used, at least brandished, and 
for quite other purposes than carving Madame la Maiquise 
was no saint, in any sense , but rather a Socrates’ spouse, who 
would keep patience, and the whole philosophy of gaiety, in 
constant practice Like Queen Elizabeth, if she had the 
talents of a man, she had more than the caprices of a woman 
We shall take only one item, and that a small one, m this 
mountain of isery . her strange habits and methods of loco- 
motion She IS perpetually travelling a peaceful philosophei 
IS lugged over the world, to Ciiey, to Luneville, to that pied 
d terre in Pans , resistance avails not , here, as in so many 
other cases, zl faub se ranger Sometimes, piecisely on the 
eve of such a departure, her domestics, exaspeiated by hunger 
and ill-usage, will strike work, in a body ; and a new set has 
to be collected at an hour’s warning Then Madame has 
been known to keep the postillions cracking and sacreAng at 
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the gate from dawn till dewy eve, simply because she was 
playing cards, and the games went against her But figure a 
lean and vi\ id-tempered philosopher starting from Pans at 
last, under cloud of night, during hard frost, m a huge 
lumbering coach, or rather wagon, compared with which, 
indeed, the generality of modern wagons were a luxurious 
conveyance With four starved, and perhaps spavined hacks, 
he slowly sets forth, ^ under a ountain of bandboxes’ , at 
his side sits the wandering virago , in front of him a serving- 
maid, with additional bandboxes ^ et divers effets de sa mai- 
tresse'" At the next stage, the postillions have to be beat 
up , they come out swearing Cloaks and fur-pelisses avail 
little against the January cold , ‘ time and hours ’ are, once 
more, the only hope , but, lo, at the tenth mile, this Tyburn- 
coach breaks down ^ One many-voiced discordant wail shrieks 
through the solitude, making night hideous, — but m vain , 
the axletree has given way, the vehicle has overset, and mar- 
chionesses, chambermaids, bandboxes and philosophers, are 
weltering in inextricable chaos 

^ The carriage was in the stage next Nangis, about half-way to that 
town, when the hind axletree broke, and it tumbled on the road, to M 
de Voltaire’s side Madame du Chatelet, and her maid, fell above him, 
with all their bundles and bandboxes, for these were not tied to the front, 
hut only piled up on both hands of the maid , and so, observmg the laws 
of equilibrium and gravitation of bodies, they rushed towards the coinei 
where M de Voltaire lay squeezed together Under so many burdens, 
which half suffocated him, he kept shouting bitterly (poussmi des cri8 
mgus ) , but it was impossible to change place , all had to lemam as it 
was, till the two lackeys, one of whom was hurt by the fall, could come 
up, with the postillions, to disencumber the vehicle , they first drew out 
all the luggage, next the women, then M de Voltaiie Nothing could 
he got out except by the top, that is, by the coach-door, which now 
opened upwards one of the lackeys and a postillion clambeimg aloft, 
and fixing themselves on the body of the vehicle, drew them np, as from 
a well, seizing the fiist limb that came to hand, whether arm or leg, 
and then passed them down to the two stationed below, who set them 
finally on the round ’ ^ 
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What would Dr Kitchiner, with his Traveller's Oracle^ 
have said to all this ? For there is snow on the ground and 
four peasants must be roused from a village half a league oif, 
before that accursed vehicle can so much as be lifted fro its 
beam-ends • Vain it is for Longcha p, far in advance, 
sheltered in a hospitable though half-dismantled chateau^ to 
pluck pigeons and be in haste to roast them they will never, 
never be eaten to supper, scarcely to breakfast next morning ^ 
— Nor is it now only, but several times, that this unhappy 
axletree plays them foul , nay, once, beggared by Madame‘’s 
gambling, they have not cash to pay for ending it, and the 
smith, though they are in keenest flight, almost for their 
lives, will not trust them 

We imagine that these are trying things for any philosopher 
Of the thousand other more private and perennial grievances , 
of certain discoveries and explanations, especially, which it 
still seems surprising that human philosophy could have 
toleiated, we make no mention ; indeed, with regard to the 
latter, few earthly considerations could tempt a Reviewer of 
sensibility to mention them in this place 

The Maiquise du Chatelet, and her husband, have been 
much wondered at in England the calm magnanimity with 
which M le Marquis conforms to the custom of the country, 
to the wishes of his helpmate, and leaves her, he himself 
meanwhile fighting, or at least drilling, for his King, to range 
over Space, in quest of loves and lovers , his friendly discre- 
tion, in this particular, no less so, his blithe benignant 
gullibility, the instant a contretems de Jarmlle renders his 
countenance needful, — have had all justice done them among 
us His lady too is a wonder, ofiers no mean study to 
psychologists she is a fair experiment to try how far that 
Delicacy, which we reckon innate in females, is only incidental 
and the product of fashion , how far a woman, not merely 
immodest, but without the slightest fig-leaf of common 
decency remaining, with the whole character, in short, of a 

ale debauchee, may still have any moral worth as a woman. 
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We oui selves have wondered a little over both these parties , 
and over the goal to which so strange a ^ progress of societ} ^ 
might be tending But still more wonderful, not without a 
shade of the sublime, has appealed to us the cheerful thraldom 
of this maltreated philosopher, and with what exhaustless 
patience, not being wedded, he endured all these forced- 
marches, whims, irascibilities, delinquencies and thousandfold 
unreasons , braving ‘ the battle and the breeze,’ on that wild 
Bay of Biscay, for such a period Fifteen long years, and 
was not mad, or a suicide at the end of them * But the like 
fate, it would seem, though worthy DTsraeli has omitted to 
enumerate it in his Calamities of Authors^ is not unknown in 
literature Pope also had his Mrs Martha Blount , and m 
the midst of that warfare with united Duncedom, his daily 
tale of Egyptian bricks to bake Let us pity the lot of 
genius, in this sublunary sphere * 

Every one knows the earthly termination of Madame la 
Marquise, and how, by a strange, almost satirical Nemesis 
she was taken in her own nets, and her worst sin became her 
final punishment To no purpose was the unparalled credu- 
lity of M le Marquis , to no purpose, the amplest toleration, 
and even helpful knavery of M de Voltaire , ^ les assidmtes de 
M de Saint-Lambert^ and the unimaginable consultations to 
which they gave rise at Ciiey, were frightfully parodied in the 
end The last scene was at Luneville, in the peaceable court 
of King Stanislaus 

^ Seeing that the aro atic vinegar did no good, we tried to recover 
her from the sudden lethargy by rubbing her feet, and striking in the 
palms of hei hands , but it was of no use she had ceased to be The 
maid was sent off to Madame de Boufflers" apaitment, to inform the 
company that Madame du Chatelet was worse Instantly they all rose 
fiom the supper-table M du Chatelet, M de Voltaire, and the other 
guests, rushed into the room So soon as they understood the truth, 
there was a deep consternation , to tears, to cues succeeded a mournful 
silence The husband was led away, the other individuals went out 
successively, expressing the keenest sorrow M de Voltaire and M de 
Saint-La bert remained the last by the bedside, from which they could 
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not be drawn away At length, the former, absorbed m deep grief, left 
the room, and with difficulty reached the mam door of the Castle, not 
knowing whither he went Arrived there, he fell down at the foot of 
the outei stairs, and near the box of a sentry, where his head came on 
the pavement His lackey, who was following, seeing him fall and 
stiuggle on the ground, ran forwaid and tried to lift him At this 
moment, M de Saint-Lambert, retiring by the same way, also arrived , 
and observing M de Voltaire m that situation, hastened to assist the 
lackey No sooner was M de Voltaire on his feet, than, opening his 
eyes, dimmed with tears, and recognising M de Saint-Lambert, he said 
to hi , with sobs and the ost pathetic accent Ah, my friend, it is 
you that have killed her * ” Then, all on a sudden, as if he were 
starting from a deep sleep, he exclaimed m a tone of reproach and 
despair Eh ^ man Eieu ^ MonmuTy de quoi vous avtstes!-vous de lui 
fatre un enfant They parted thereupon, without adding a single 
word , and retired to their several apartments, overwhelmed and almost 
anmhilated by the excess of their sorrow ' ^ 

Among all threneticai discourses on record, this last be- 
tween men overwhelmed and almost annihilated by the excess 
of their sorrow, has piobably an unexampled character Some 
days afterwards, the first paroxysm of ^ reproach and despair ’ 
being somewhat assuaged, the sorrowing widower, not the glad 
legal one, composed this quatrain • 

L’umvers a perdu la sublime Emihe 
EUe aima les plaisirSy les artSy la virite 
Les dxeuxy en Im donnant leur dme et leur gSmCy 
N^avaient garde pour euoD que Vimmortalite 

After which, reflecting, perhaps, that with this sublime Emilia, 
so meritoriously singular in loving pleasure, ^ his happiness 
had been chiefly on paper,’ he, like the bereaved Universe, 
consoled himself, and went on his way 

Wo an, it has been sufficiently demonstrated, was given to 
man as a benefit, and for mutual support , a precious orna- 
ment and staff whereupon to lean in many trpng situations 
but to Voltaire she proved, so unlucky was he in this atter, 
little else than a broken reed, which only ran into his hand 
We confess that, looking over the anifold trials of this poor 

^ Vol u p 250. 
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philosopher with the softer, or as he roay have reckoned it, 
the harder sex, — from the Dutchwoman who published his 
juvenile letters, to the Niece Denis who as good as killed him 
with racketing, — we see, in this one province, very gieat scope 
for almost all the cardinal virtues. And to these internal 
convulsions add an incessant series of contioversies and perse- 
cutions, political, religious, literary, from without , and we 
have a life quite rent asunder, horrent with asperities and 
chas s, where even a stout traveller might have faltered. 
Over all which Chamouni-Needles and Stauhbach-Falls the 
gieat Persifleur skims along m this his little poetical air-ship, 
more softly than if he travelled the smoothest of merely 
prosaic roads 

Leaving out of view the worth or worthlessness of such a 
temper of ind, we are bound, in all seriousness, to say, both 
that it see s to have been Voltaire^'s highest conception of 
moral excellence, and that he h pursued and realised it with 
no s all success. One great praise therefore he deserves, — 
that of unity with himself , that of having an aim, and stead- 
fastly endeavouring after it, nay, as we have found, of attaining 
it , for his ideal Voltaire see s, to an unusual degree, mani- 
fested, made practically apparent in the real one Theie can 
be no doubt but this attainment of Fprsijieur^ m the wide 
sense we here give it, was of all others the most ad ired and 
sought after in Voltaire’s age and country , nay, in our own 
age and country we have still innumerable admirers of it, and 
unwearied seekers after it, on every hand of us nevertheless, 
we cannot but believe that its acme is past, that the best 
sense of our generation has already weighed its signifi nee, 
and found it wanting. Voltaire himself, it seems to us, were 
he alive at this day, would find other tasks than that of 
mockery, especially of mockery in that style it is not by 
Derision and Denial, but by far deeper, more earnest, diviner 
means that aught truly great has been effected for mankind , 
that the fabric of man’s life has been reared, through long 
centuries, to its piesent height. If we ad it that this chief 
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of Persijleurs had a steady conscious aim in life, the still 
higher praise of having had a right or noble aim cannot be 
conceded hi without many limitations, and may, plausibly 
enough, be altogether denied 

At the same time, let it not be forgotten, that amid all 
these blighting influences, Voltaire aintams a certain inde- 
structible humanity of nature , a soul never deaf to the cry 
of wretchedness , never utterly blind to the light of truth, 
beauty, goodness It is even, in some measure, poetically in- 
teresting to observe this fine contradiction in him the heart 
acting without directions from the head, or perhaps against 
its diiections , the man virtuous, it were, in spite of him- 
self For, at all events, it will be granted that, as a private 
man, his existence was beneficial, not hurtful, to his fellow- 
men the Calases, the Sirvens, and so many orphans and 
outcasts whom he cherished and protected, ought to cover a 
multitude of sms It was his own sentiment, and to all 
appearance a sincere one 

fait un peu de bien , c*est mon meilleur ouv? age 

Perhaps there are few men, with such principles and such 
temptations as his were, that could have led such a life , few 
that could have done his work, and come through it with 
cleaner hands If we call him the greatest of all Feii sifieurh^ 
let us add that, morally speaking also, he is the best if he 
excels all men in universality, sincerity, polished clearness of 
Mockeiy, he perhaps combines with it as much worth of 
heart as, in any man, that habit can admit of 

It IS now wellnigh time that we should quit this part of 
oui subject nevertheless, in seeking to form some picture of 
VoItaire'’s practical life, and the character, outward as well as 
inward, of his appearance in society, our readers will not 
grudge us a few glances at the last and most striking scene 
he enacted there To our view, that final visit to Pans has 
a strange half-fri\ olous, half-fateful aspect, there is, as it 
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were, a sort of diamatic justice in this catastrophe, that he, 
who had all his life hungeied and thirsted after public favour, 
should at length die by excess of it , should find the door of 
his Heaven-on-earth unexpectedly thiown wide open, and 
enter there, only to be, as he himself said, ^ smotheied undei 
roses’ Had Pans any suitable theogony or theology, as 
Rome and Athens had, this might almost be reckoned, as 
those Ancients accounted of death by lightning, a sacred 
death, a death fiom the gods , fiom their many-headed god, 
Popularity In the benignant quietude of Ferney, Voltaire 
had lived long, and as his fiiends calculated, might still have 
lived long , but a series of trifling causes lures him to Pans, 
and m three months he is no more At all houis of his his- 
tory, he might have said with Alexander 0 Athenians, 
what toil do I undergo to please you ’ ” and the last pleasure 
his Athenians demand of him is, that he would die foi 
them. 

Consideied with reference to the world at large, this 
journey is farther remarkable It is the ost splendid 
triumph of that nature recorded in these ages, the loudest 
and showiest homage evei paid to what we moderns call 
Literature, to a man that had merely thought, and pub- 
lished his thoughts Much false tumult, no doubt, tjiere 
was in it, yet also a certain deeper significance It is 
interesting to see how universal and eternal in an is love of 
wisdom, how the highest and the lowest, how supercilious 
princes, and rude peasants, and all men must alike show 
honoui to Wisdom, or the appearance of Wisdom , nay, 
properly speaking, can show honour to nothing else For it 
is not m the power of all Xerxes’ hosts to bend one thought 
of our proud heart these * may destroy the case of Anaxai- 
chus , in self they cannot reach ’ only to spiritual worth 
can the spirit do reverence , only in a soul deeper and better 
than ours can we see any heavenly mystery, and in humbling 
oui selves feel ourselves exalted. That the so ebullient 
enthusias of the French was in this case perfectly well 
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directed, we cannot undertake to say yet we rejoice to see 
and know that such a principle exists perennially in man's 
inmost bosoiii , that there is no heart so sunk and stupefied, 
none so withered and pampered, but the felt presence of a 
nobler heart will inspire it and lead it captive. 

Few royal progresses, few Roman triumphs, have equalled 
this long triumph of Voltaire On his journey, at Bourg-en- 
Bresse, ^ he was recognised,' says Wagmere, ^ while the horses 
were changing, and in a few moments the whole town 
crowded about the carriage , so that he was forced to lock 
himself for some time in a room of the inn ' The Maitre-de- 
poste ordered his postillion to yoke better horses, and said to 
hi with a bioad oath “ Va bon train^ creve mes chevauoc^ 
je rrCen f - — , iu mines M de Yoltatre At Dijon, theie 
were persons of distinction that wished even to dress them- 
selves as waiters, that they might serve him at supper, and 
see hi by this stratagem 

^ At the barrier of Pans,’ continues Wagmere^ ^the officers asked if 
we had nothing with us contrary to the King’s regulations ^^On my 
word, gentlemen, Ma /ot, Mesmurs” replied M de Voltaire, believe 
theie is nothing contraband here except myself” I alighted fro the 
cairiage, that the spector might more readily examine it One of the 
guards said to his comiade (fest^ pardteu ^ M de Voltaire He plucked 
at the coat of the person who was searching, and repeated the same 
words, looking fixedly at me I could not help laughing, then all 
gazing with the greatest astonishment mingled with respect, begged 
M de Voltaire to pass on whither he pleased ’ ^ 

Intelligence soon circulated over Pans , scarcely could the 
aiiival of Kien-Long, or the Grand Lama of Thibet, have 
excited greater ferment Poor Longchamp, demitted, or 
rather dismissed fro Voltaire’s service eight-and-twenty 
years before, and now, as a retired map-dealer (having 
resigned in favour of his son), living quietly ‘ dans un petit 
logement d part^ a fine smooth, garrulous old man, — heard 
the news next orning in his remote logement^ m the Estra- 

^ Vol 1 p I2I 
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pade , and instantly huddled-on his clothes, though he had 
not been out for two days, to go and see what truth was in it 

^ Several persons of my acquaintance^ whom I met, told me that they 
had heard the same I went puiposely to the Cafi Procope, wheie this 
news formed the subject of conveisation among several politicians, or 
men of letters, who talked of it with warmth To assure myself still 
farther, I walked thence towards the Quai des TheaUns, where he had 
alighted the night before, and, as was said, taken up his lodging in a 
mansion neai the church Coming out from the Rue de la Seine, I 
saw afar off a great number of people gathered on the Quai, not far from 
the Pont-Royal Approaching nearer, I observed that this crowd was 
collected in front of the Marquis de Villette's Hotel, at the corner of the 
Rue de Beaune I mquiied what the matter was The people answered 
me, that M de Voltaire was in that house , and they were waiting to see 
him when he came out They were not sure, however, whether he 
would come out that day , for it was natural to thmk that an old n of 
eighty-four might need a day or two of rest From that moment, I no 
longer doubted the arrival of M de Voltaire m Pans ’ ^ 

By dint of address, Longchamp, in process of time, con- 
trived to see his old master, had an interview of ten 
minutes , was for falling at his feet , and wept with sad 
presentiments at parting Ten such minutes were a great 
matter, for Voltaire had his levees and couchees, more 
crowded than those of any Emperor, princes and peers 
thronged his antechamber, and when he went abroad, his 
carriage was as the nucleus of a comet, whose train extended 
over whole districts of the city He himself, says Wagniere, 
expressed dissatisfaction at much of this. Nevertheless, 
there were some plaudits which, as he confessed, went to his 
heart Condorcet mentions that once a person in the crowd, 
inquiring who this great man was, a poor woman answered, 

Cest le sauveur des Calas ” Of a quite different sort was 
the tribute paid him by a quack, in the Place Louis Quinze, 
haranguing a mixed multitude on the art of juggling with 
cards Here^ gentlemen,” said he, is a trick I learned at 
Ferney, fro that great man who makes so much noise 
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among you, that famous M de Voltaiie, the master of us 
all * ” In fact, meie gaping curiosity, and even ridicule, was 
abroad, as well as leal enthusiasm The clergy too weie 
lecoilmg into ominous groups, already some Jesuitic drums 
ecclesiastic had beat to arms 

Figming the lean, tottering, lonely old man in the midst 
of all this, how he looks into it, clear and alert, though no 
longer strong and calm, we feel diawn towards him by some 
tie of affection, of kindly sympathy Longchamp says, he 
appeared ^ extremely worn, though still in the possession of 
all his senses, and with a very firm voice ’ The following 
little sketch, by a hostile journalist of the day, has fixed 
itself deeply with us 

de Voltaire appealed in full die&s, on Tuesday, for the fiist 
time since his ai rival in Pans He had-on a red coat lined with eimme , 
a laige peiuke, in the fashion of Louis xiv , black, unpowdered, and 
in which his withei ed visage was so buried that you saw only his two 
eyes shining like caibuncles His head was surmounted by a squaie red 
cap in the foim of a crown, which seemed only laid on He had in his 
hand a small nibbed cane, and the public of Pans, not accustomed to 
see him in this accoutiement, laughed a good deal This personage, 
singular m all, wishes doubtless to have nothing m common with 
oidmaiy men 

This head, — this wondious miciocosm m the g?a7ide per- 
ruque d la Loms XIV ^ — was so soon to be distenanted of all 
its cunning gifts , these eyes, shining like carbuncles, were so 
soon to be closed in long night > — We must now give the 
coronation ceremony, of which the reader may have heard so 
much borrowing from this same sceptical hand, which, 
however, is vouched for by Wagnike , as, indeed. La Harpe’s 
more heroical nairative of that occunence is well known, and 
hardly differs from the following, except in style . 

^ On Monday, M de Voltane, lesolvmg to enjoy the tiiumph which 
had been so long piomised him, mounted his carnage, that azuie- 
coloured vehicle, bespangled with gold stars, which a wag called the 
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chariot of the empyrean , and so repaired to the Academie Fran9aise, 
which that day had a special “meeting Twenty-two members were 
present None of the prelates^ abbes or other ecclesiastics who belong 
to itj, would attend^ oi take pait m these singular delibeiations The 
sole exceptions were the Abbes de Boismont and MiUot , the one a court 
lake-hell (roue)^ with nothing but the guise of his profession ^ the othei 
a varlet {cmstre), having no favour to look for^, either from Court or 
the Church ^ 

‘'The Acade le went out to meet M de Voltaire he was led to the 
Director’s seat^ which that office-bearer and the meeting invited him to 
accept His portrait had been hung up above it The company^ without 
drawing lots^ as is the custom, pioceeded to woik, and named him, by 
acclamation. Director foi the April quarter The old man, once set 
a-going, was about to talk a great deal , but they told him, that they 
valued his health too much to heai him, — that they would i educe him 
to silence M d’Alembert accoidmgly occupied the session, by readmg 
his Eloge de Despreaux, which had already been communicated on a 
public occasion, and wheie he had mserted various flattering things for 
the present visitor 

de Voltaire then signified a veish to visit the Secietary of the 
Academie, whose apartments are above With this gentleman he stayed 
some time , and at last set out for the Comedie Frangaise The couit 
of the Louvie, vast as it is, was full of people waiting foi him So soon 
as his notable vehicle came in sight, the ciy aiose, Le wila ^ The Savo- 
yards, the apple-women, all the rabble of the quarter had assembled 
theie, and the acclamations, Vive Voltai') e ^ resounded as if they would 
never end The Maiquis de Villette, who had arrived before, came to 
hand him out of his carriage, where the Piocurem Clos was seated beside 
him both these gave him their arms, and could scarcely extricate him 
from the press On his enteimg the playhouse, a crowd of more 
elegance, and seized with true enthusiasm foi genius, sui rounded him 
the ladies, above all, threw themselves in his way, and stopped it, the 
better to look at him, some were seen squeezing forward to touch his 
clothes 5 some plucking hair from his fui M le Due de Chartres,^ 
not caiing to advance too near, showed, though at a distance, no less 
curiosity than othei s 

‘The saint, or lathei the god, of the evenmg, was to occupy the bo\ 
belonging to the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber,® opposite that of the 
Comte d’Aitois Madame Denis and Madame de Villette weie already 
there , and the pit was in convulsions of joy, awaiting the moment when 
the poet should appear There was no end till he placed himself on the 

^ Afterwards Egalite 

2 He himself, as is perhaps too well known, was one 
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front seat^ beside tbe ladies. Then lose a cry La Couronne ' and 
Brizai dj tbe actor^ came and put tbe garland on bis bead ^ Ab^ Heaven ^ 
will you kill me^ then ^ (Ah^ JDteu f mus voulez done me faire mourir 
^led M. de Voltaire, weeping witb joy, and resisting tbis honour He 
tooFlfbe crown in bis band, and presented it to Belle-et-Bonne ^ sbe 
withstood, and tbe Prince de Beauvau, seizing tbe laurel, leplaced it 
on tbe bes^^of our Sophocles, who could refuse no longer 

^Tbe piece (Irene) was played, and with more applause than usual, 
though scarcely with enough to correspond to this triumph of its author 
Meanwhile tbe playeis were in straits as to what they should do , and 
durin their deliberations tbe tiagedy ended , tbe curtain fell, and tbe 
tumult of Hie people was extieme, till it rose agam, disclosing a show 
like that of the Gentenaire M de Voltaire’s bust, which bad been 
placed sboitly before m foyer (greenroom) of tbe Comedie Fran^aise, 
bad been bi ought u^on the stage, and elevated on a pedestal , the whole 
body of comedians stood round it in a semicircle, with palms and gar- 
lands in then bands, tbeie was a crown already on the bust Tbe 
pealing of musical flemishes, of drums, of tiumpets, had announced the 
ceremony, and Madame Vestiis held in her hand a paper, which was 
soon understood to contain veises, lately composed by the Maiquis de 
Saint-Marc She recited them with an emphasis proportioned to the 
extiavagance of the scene They ran as follows 

Aux yeux de Parts enchanU 
Begets en ce jowr un hommage, 

Que conjirmera d^dge en dge 
La sivhre postdrtU ' 

NoUi tu n^as pas hesotn d’attetndre au notr rtvage 
Pour joutr des honneurs de Vtm/morialtU f 

Yoltaire, regots la couronne 
Que Von vtent de te presenter , 
n esf heau de la miriter, 

Quand dest la France qut la donne!^ 

This was encored the actress recited it again Next, each of them 
went forwaid and laid his garland round the bust Mademoiselle Fanier, 
in a fanatical ecstasy kissed it, and all the others imitated her 

^This long ceiemony, accompanied with infinite vivatSy being ovei, 
the curtain again dropped , and when it rose for Namne, one of M de 
Voltaiie’s comedies, his bust was seen on the right-hand side of the stage, 
where it remained during the whole play 


^ The Marquise de Villette, a foster-child of his 

^ As Dryden said of Swift, so may we say * our cousin Saint-Marc has no turn 
for poetry 
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^ M. le Comte d* Artois did not choose to show himself too openly , 
but being informed^ according to his orders^ as soon as M de Voltaire 
appeared m the theatre^ he had gone thither incognito , and it is thought 
that the old man^ once when he went out for a moment, had the honour 
of a short inteiview with his Royal Highness 

^ Nanine finished, comes a new hurlyburly, a new trial for the 
modesty of our philosopher * He had got into his carriage, but the 
people would not let him go , they threw themselves on the horses, 
they kissed them some young poets even cried out to unyoke these 
animals, and draw the modern Apollo home with their own arms , un- 
happily, there were not enthusiasts enough to volunteer this service, and 
he at last got leave to depart, not without mmtSj which he may have 
heard on the Ponb-Royal, and even in his own house 

de Voltaire, on i caching home, wept anew, and modestly pro- 
tested that if he had known the people were to play so many follies, he 
would not have gone ’ 

On all these wonderful proceedings we shall leave our readers 
to their own reflections , remarking only, that this happened 
on the 30th of March (1778), and that on the 30th of May, 
about the sa e horn, the object of such extraordinaiy 
adulation was in the article of death, the hearse already 
prepared to receive his remains, for which even a grave had 
to be stolen ^ He expired,** says Wagmere, ‘ about a quarter 
past eleven at night, with the most perfect tranquillity, after 
having suffered the ciuelest pains, m consequence of those 
fatal drugs, which his own imprudence, and especially that of 
the persons who should have looked to it, made hi swallow 
Ten minutes before his last breath, he took the hand of 
Morand, his valet-de-chambre, who was watching by him , 
pressed it, and said, Adim^ mon cher Morand, je me meurs. 
Adieu, my dear Morand, I am gone” These are the last 
words uttered by M de Voltaire ’ ^ 

^ On this sickness of Voltaire, and his death-bed deportment, many foolish 
books have been written , concerning which it is not necessary to say anything 
The conduct of the Parisian clergy, on that occasion, seems totally unworthy of 
their cloth , nor was their reward, so far as concerns these mdividuals, in- 
appropriate that of findmg themselves once more bilked, once more perstjiis 
by that strange old man, in his last decrepitude, who, in his strength, bad 
wrought them and others so many gnefs Surely the parting agonies of a fellow- 
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We have still to consider this man in his specially 
intellectual capacity , which, as with every man of letters, is 
to be regarded as the clearest, and to all practical intents, the 
most 1 portant aspect of him. Voltaire’s intellectual endow- 
ment and acquirement, his talent or genius as a literary man, 
lies opened to us in a series of Writings, unexampled, as we 
believe, in two respects, — ^their extent, and their diversity 
Perhaps there is no writer, not a meie compiler, but wilting 
from his own invention or elaboration, who has left so many 
volumes behind him , and if to the merely arithmetical, we 
add a critical estimate, the singularity is still greater, for 
these volumes are not written without an appearance of due 
care and preparation , perhaps there is not one altogethei 
feeble and confused treatise, nay, one feeble and confused 

mortal, when the spirit of our brother, rapt in the whirlwinds and thick ghastly 
vapours of death, clutches blindly for help, and no help is there, are not the 
scenes where a wise faith would seek to exult, when it can no longer hope to 
alleviate ’ For the rest, to touch faither on those their idle tales of dying 
horrors, remorse and the like , to write of such, to believe them, or disbelieve 
them, or in anywise discuss them, were but a continuation of the same inepti- 
tude He who, after the imperturbable exit of so many Cartouches and Thur- 
tells, in every age of the world, can continue to regard the manner of a man’s 
death as a test of his religious orthodoxy, may boast himself impregnable to 
merely terrestnal logic Voltaire had enough of suffering, and of mean enough 
suffering to encounter, without any addition from theological despair His last 
interview with the clergy, who had been sent for by his fi lends, that the rites of 
burial might not be denied him, is thus described by Wagniere, as it has been 
by all other credible reporteis of it 

‘ Two days before that mournful death, M I’Abbe Mignot, his nephew, went 
to seek the Curd of Saint Sulpice and the Abbe Gautier, and brought them into 
his uncle’s sick room , who, being informed that the Abbd Gautier was there, 
“ Ah, well ’ ” said he, ‘‘ give him my compliments and my thanks ” The Abbe 
spoke some words to him, exhorting him to patience The Cure of Saint- 
Sulpice then came forward, having announced himself, and asked of M de 
Voltaire, elevating his voice, if he acknowledged the divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ? The sick man pushed one of his hands against the Cure’s calotte (coif), 
shoving him back, and cried, turning abruptly to the othei side, ‘'Let me die 
in peace {Laissez mot mourtr en paix) ’ ” The Curd seemingly consideied his 
person soiled, and his coif dishonoured, by the touch of a philosopher He 
made the sicknurse give him a little brushing, and then went out with the Abbd 
Guatier * Vol i p i6i 
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sentence to be found m them As to variety, again, they 
range nearly over all human subjects ; from Theology down 
to Domestic Economy, from the Familiar Letter to the 
Political History , fiom the Pasquinade to the Epic Poe 
Some strange gift, or union of gifts, must have been at 
work here , for the result is, at least, in the highest degree 
uncommon, and to be wondered at, if not to be admired 
If, through all this many-coloured versatility, we try to 
decipher the essential, distinctive features of Voltaire’s intel- 
lect, it seems to us that we find there a counterpart to our 
theory of his moral character , as, indeed, if that theory was 
accurate, we must do for the thinking and the moral natuie, 
distinguished by the necessities of speech, have no such dis- 
tinction in themselves, but, rightly exa ined, exhibit in 
every case the strictest sympathy and correspondence, are, 
indeed, but different phases of the same indissoluble unity, — 
a living mind In life, Voltaire was found to be without good 
clai to the title of philosopher , and now, in literature, and 
for similar reasons, we find in him the same deficiencies 
Here too it is not greatness, but the very extreme of expert- 
ness, that we recognise , not strength, so much as agility , 
not depth, but superficial extent That truly surprising 
ability seems rather the unparalleled combination of many 
common talents, than the exercise of any finer or higher one 
for here too the want of earnestness, of intense continuance, 
is fatal to him He has the eye of a lynx , sees deeper, at 
the first glance, than any other man , but no second glance 
IS given Thus Truth, which to the philosopher, has fro of 
old been said to live in a well, remains foi the most part 
hidden from him , we may say for ever hidden, if we take 
the highest, and only philosophical species of Truth , for this 
does not reveal itself to any mortal, without quite another 
sort of meditation than Voltaire ever seems to have bestowed 
on it In fact, his deductions are uniformly of a forensic, 
argumentative, immediately practical nature , often true, we 
will admit, so far as they go , but not the whole truth , and 
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false, when taken for the whole In regard to feeling, it is 
the same with him he is, in general, humane, mildly affec- 
tionate, not without touches of nobleness , but light, fitful, 
discontinuous , ^ a smart freethinker, all things in an houi ’ 
He IS no Poet and Philosopher, but a popular sweet Singei 
and Haranguer in all senses, and in all styles, a Concionatoi , 
which, for the most part, will turn out to be an altogether 
different character It is true, in this last province he stands 
unrivalled , for such an audience, the most fit and perfectly 
persuasive of all preachers but in many far higher pro- 
vinces, he IS neither perfect nor unrivalled , has been often 
surpassed, was surpassed even in his own age and nation 
For a decisive, thorough-going, in any measure gigantic force 
of thought, he is far inferior to Diderot with all the liveli- 
ness he has not the soft elegance, with more than the wit he 
has but a s all portion of the wisdom, that belonged to 
Fontenelle as m real sensibility, so m the delineation of it, 
in pathos, loftiness and earnest eloquence, he cannot, making 
all fair abate ents, and there are many, be compared with 
Rousseau. 

Doubtless, an astonishing fertility, quickness, address , an 
openness also, and universal susceptibility of ind, must have 
belonged to him As little can we deny that he manifests an 
assiduous perseverance, a capability of long-continued exertion, 
strange in so volatile a man , and consummate skill in hus- 
banding and wisely directing his exertion. The very know- 
ledge he had amassed, granting, which is but partly true, 
that it was superficial remembered knowledge, might have 
distinguished hi as a mere Dutch commentator From 
Newton’s Princzpia to the Shaster and Vedam^ nothing has 
escaped him he has glanced into all hteiatures and all 
sciences , nay, studied in them, for he can speak a rational 
word on all It is known, for mstance, that he understood 
Newton when no other man in France understood him 
indeed his countrymen ay call Voltaire their discoverer of 
intellectual England, — a discovery, it is true, rather of the 
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Curtis than of the Columbus sort, yet one which in his day 
still remained to be made Nay, from all sides he brings new 
light into his country now, for the first time, to the upturned 
wondering eyes of Frenchmen in general, does it become clear 
that Thought has actually a kind of existence in other king- 
doms , that some glimmerings of civilisation had dawned 
here and there on the human species, prior to the Siecle de 
Loms Quatorze Of Voltaire’s acquaintance with History, at 
least with what he called History, be it cml, religious, or 
literary , of his innumerable, indescribable collection of facts, 
gathered from all sources, — ^from European Chronicles and 
State Papers, from eastern Zends and Jewish Talmuds^ we 
need not re ind any reader It has been objected that his 
information was often borrowed at second-hand ; that he had 
his plodders and pioneers, who , as living dictionaries, he 
skilfully consulted in time of need This also see s to be 
partly true, but deducts little from our esti ate of him foi 
the skill so to borrow is even rarer than the power to lend 
Voltaire’s knowledge is not a meie show-room of curiosities, 
but truly a museum for purposes of teaching , every object 
is in its place, and there for its uses nowhere do we find 
confusion or vain display , everywhere intention, instructive- 
ness and the clearest older 

Perhaps it is this very power of Order, of rapid, perspicuous 
Arrange ent, that lies at the loot of Voltaire’s best gifts, 
or rather, we should say, it is that keen, accurate intellectual 
vision, from which, to a mind of any intensity, Order naturally 
arises The clear quick vision, and the methodic arrange- 
ment which springs from it, are looked upon as peculiarly 
French qualities , and Voltaire, at all times, manifests them 
m a ore than French degree. Let hi but cast his eye 
over any subject, in a oment he sees, though indeed only to 
a short depth, yet with instinctive decision, wheie the mam 
bearings of it for that short depth he , what is, or appears to 
be, its logical coherence , how causes connect themselves with 
effects , how the whole is to be seized, and in lucid sequence 
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represented to his own or to other minds In this respect, 
moreovei, it is happy for him that, below the short depth 
alluded to, his view does not properly grow dim, but alto- 
gether terminates thus there is nothing farther to occasion 
him misgivings , has he not already sounded into that basis 
of bottomless Daikness on which all things firmly rest ^ What 
lies below is delusion, imagination, some form of Supeistition 
or Folly , which he, nothing doubting, altogether casts away 
Accordingly, he is the most intelligible of writers, every- 
where transparent at a glance There is no delineation or 
disquisition of his, that has not its whole purport written on 
its foiehead , all is precise, all is rightly adjusted , that keen 
spirit of Order shows itself in the whole, and in every line 
of the whole 

If we say that this powei of Arrangement, as applied both 
to the acquisition and to the communication of ideas, is 
Voltaire'^s most serviceable faculty in all his enterpiises, we 
say nothing singular for take the word in its largest accepta- 
tion, and it comprehends the whole office of Understanding, 
logically so called , is the means wheieby man accomplishes 
whatever, in the way of outward foice, has been made possible 
foi him , conquers all practical obstacles, and rises to be the 
^king of this lower world’ It is the oigan of all that 
Knowledge which can properly be reckoned synonymous with 
Power , for hereby man strikes with wise aim, into the infinite 
agencies of Nature, and multiplies his own small strength 
to unlimited degrees It has been said also that man may 
use to be the ^ god of this lower woild’, but that is a far 
loftier height, not attainable by such power-knowledge, but 
by quite another sort, foi which Voltaire in particular shows 
hardly any aptitude. 

In truth, leadily as we have recognised his spirit of Method, 
with its many uses, we are far from ascribing to him any 
peiceptible portion of that gieatest praise m thinking, or in 
writing, the piaise of philosophic, still less of poetic Method , 
which, especially the latter, must be the fruit of deep feeling 
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as well as of clear vision, — of genius as well as talent , and 
IS much moie likely to be found in the compositions of a 
Hookei or a Shakspeare than of a Voltaiie The Method 
discernible in Voltaiie, and this on all subjects whatever, is 
a purely business Method The older that aiises from it is 
not Beauty, but, at best, Regulanty His objects do not he 
round him in pictorial, not always in scientific grouping , but 
lathei in commodious rows, wheie each may be seen and 
come at, like goods m a well-kept waiehouse We might 
say, there is not the deep natural symmetry of a foiest oak, 
but the simple artificial symmetry of a parlour chandelier 
Compare, for example, the plan of the Hermade to that of 
oui so barbaious Hamlet The plan of the formei is a 
geometrical diagiam by Feimat , that of the latter a cartoon 
by Raphael The Hentiade, as we see it completed, is a 
polished, squaie-built Tuileries Hamlet is a mysterious stai- 
paved Valhalla and dwelling of the gods 

Nevertheless, Voltaire’s style of Method is, as we have said, 
a business one , and foi his purposes moie available than any 
othei It caiiies him swiftly thiough his work, and carries 
his reader swiftly thiough it , there is a prompt intelligence 
between the two , the whole meaning is communicated clearly, 
and comprehended without eflfoit Fiom this also it may 
follow, that Voltaiie will please the young more than he does 
the old , that the first perusal of him veil! please better than 
the second, if indeed any second be thought necessary But 
what merit (and it is considerable) the pleasure and profit 
of this first peiusal presupposes, must be honestly allowed 
him Herein, it seems to us, lies the grand quality in all 
his performances These Histones of his, for instance, aie 
felt, in spite of their sparkling rapidity, and knowing an 
of philosophic insight, to be among the shallowest of all 
histones , mere beadiolls of exterior occuriences, of battles, 
edifices, enactments, and other quite superficial phenomena, 
yet being clear beadrolls, well adapted foi memory, and 
recited m a lively tone, we listen with satisfaction, and learn 
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somewhat , leaiii much, if we began knowing nothing Nay, 
sometimes the summary, in its skilful though crowded arrange- 
ment, and brilliant well-defined outlines, has almost a poetical 
as well as a didactic merit Charles the Twelfth may still 
pass for a model in that often-attempted species of Bio- 
graphy the clearest details are given in the fewest words , 
we have sketches of strange men and stiange countiies, of 
wars, adventurers, negotiations, in a style which, for giaphic 
brevity, rivals that of Sallust It is a line-engiaving, on 
a reduced scale, of that Swede and his mad life, without 
colours, yet not without the fore-shortenings and perspective 
observances, nay, not altogether without the deepei har- 
monies, which belong to a true Picture In respect of 
composition, whatever may be said of its accuracy or worth 
otherwise, we cannot but reckon it gieatly the best of Vol- 
taire’s Histones 

In his other prose works, in his Novels, and innumerable 
Essays and fugitive pieces, the same clearness of older, the 
same rapid precision of view, again forms a distinguishing 
merit His Zadig9 and Baioucs and Candtdes^ which, con- 
sidered as products of imagination perhaps rank higher with 
foreigners than any of his professedly poetical performances, 
aie instinct with this sort of intellectual life the sharpest 
glances, though fiom an oblique point of sight, into at least 
the suiface of human life, into the old familiar woild of 
business , which truly, from his oblique station, looks oblique 
enough, and yields stoie of iidiculous combinations The 
Wit, manifested chiefly in these and the like peiformances, 
but ever flowing, unless purposely restiained, m boundless 
abundance fiom Voltaire’s mind, has been often and duly 
celebrated It lay deep-rooted in his nature , the inevitable 
produce of such an undei standing with such a character, and 
was from the fiist likely, as it actually proved in the lattei 
period of his life, to become the mam dialect m which he 
spoke and even thought Doing all justice to the inex- 
haustible readiness, the quick force, the polished acuteness of 
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Voltaire'’s Wit, we ay lemaik, at the same time, that it was 
nowise the highest species of employment for such a mind as 
his , that, indeed, it ranks essentially among the lowest species 
even of Ridicule It is at all times mere logical pleasantry , 
a gaiety of the head, not of the heart , there is scaicely a 
twinkling of Humour in the whole of his numberless sallies 
Wit of this sort cannot maintain a demure sedateness , a 
grave yet infinitely kind aspect, warming the inmost soul with 
true loving mirth , it has not even the force to laugh outright, 
but can only sniff and tittei. It grounds itself, not on fond 
sportful sympathy, but on contempt, or at best on indifierence 
It stands related to Humoui as Prose does to Poetiy , of 
which, in this department at least, Voltaiie exhibits no 
symptom The most deteiminedly ludicrous composition of 
his, the Pucelle^ which cannot, on other grounds, be reco - 
mended to any reader, has no higher merit than that of an 
audacious caricature True, he is not a buffoon , seldom or 
never violates the rules, we shall not say of propriety, yet of 
good breeding to this negative praise he is entitled But 
as for any high claim to positive praise, it cannot be made 
good We look in vain, through his whole writings, for one 
lineament of a Quixote oi a Shandy , even of a Hvdilras oi 
Battle of the Boohs Indeed it has been more than once 
observed, that Humour is not a national gift with the Prench 
in late times, that since Montaigne’s day it to have 

wellmgh vanished from among them 

Considered in his technical capacity of Poet, Voltaire need 
not, at present, detain us^very long Here too his excellence 
IS chiefly intellectual, and shown in the way of husmess-like 
method Everything is well calculated for a given end , there 
IS the utmost logical fitness of sentiment, of incident, of 
general contrivance Noi is he without an enthusiasm that 
sometimes resembles inspiration , a clear fellow-feeling for 
the personages of his scene he always has , with a chameleon 
susceptibility he takes some hue of every object , if he can- 
not be that object, he at least plausibly enacts it Thus we 
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have a result eveiywhere consistent with itself , a contrivance, 
not without nice adjustments and brilliant aspects, which 
pleases with that old pleasure of ^difficulties oveicome,’ and 
the visible correspondence of means to end That the deeper 
poition of our soul sits silent, unmoved under all this , recog- 
nising no univeisal, evei lasting Beauty, but only a modish 
Elegance, less the woik of a poetical cieation than a process 
of the toilette, need occasion no surpiise It signifies only 
that Voltaire was a French poet, and wrote as the Fiench 
people of that day lequired and approved We have long 
known that French poetry aimed at a different result from 
ours , that its splendour was what we should call a dead, 
artificial one , not the manifold soft summer glories of Natme, 
but a cold splendoui, as of polished metal 

On the whole, in leading Voltaire’^s poetiy, that adventuie 
of the Cqfi de Procope should ever be held in mind He was 
not without an eye to have looked, had he seen otheis looking, 
into the deepest nature of poetry , nor has he failed here and 
there to cast a glance in that diiection but what pieferment 
could such enterprises earn for him in the Cqf6 de Procope ^ 
What could it profit his all-precious ^farae’ to pm sue them 
farther In the end, he seems to have heartily reconciled 
himself to use and wont, and striven only to do bettei what 
he saw all others doing Yet his private poetical cieed, 
which could not be a catholic one, was, nevertheless, scaicely 
so bigoted as might have been looked for That censuie of 
Shakspeaie, which elicited a le-censuie m England, peihaps 
rather deserved a ^ recommendatoiy epistle,’ all things being 
considered He calls Shakspeare ^ a genius full of force and 
fertility, of natuie and sublimity,’ though unhappily ^ without 
the smallest spark of good taste, or tjie smallest acquaintance 
with the rules ’ , which, in Voltaire’s dialect, is not so false , 
Shakspeaie having really almost no Paiisian bon goM what- 
ever, and walking through ^ the rules,’ so often as he sees good, 
with the most astonishing tranquillity After a fair enough 
account of Hamlet^ the best of those ^farces monstrueu$es 
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qiCon appelle tragedies^ wheie, however, theie aie ^ scenes so 
beautiful, passages so giand and so teiiible,’ Voltaire thus 
proceeds to resolve two gieat problems 

^The first, how so many wonders could accumulate in a single head , 
foi it must be confessed that all the divine Shakspeaie's plays are wiitten 
in this taste the second, how men*s minds could have been elevated so 
as to look at these plays with transpoit, and how they are still followed 
aftei, in a centuiy which has pioduced Addison's Cato'^ 

‘^Oui astonishment at the first wondei will cease, when we undei stand 
that Shakspeaie took all his tiagedies fiom histones or lomances, and 
that m this case he only turned into veise the lomance of Claudius^ 
Gertntde and Hamlet , wiitten m full by Saxo Giamniaticus, to whom be 
the piaise 

^ The second part of the pioblem, that is to say, the pleasure men take 
in these tiagedies, piesents a little moie difficulty , but heie is {en wici) 
the solution, accoidmg to the deep leflections of certain philosophers 
^The English chan men, the sailois, hackney-coachmen, shop-poiteis, 
butcheis, cleiks even, aie passionately fond of shows, give them cock- 
fights, bull-baitings, fencing-matches, buiials, duels, gibbets, witchcraft, 
appaiitions, they mn thithei in crowds, nay, thcie is moie than one 
patiician as cuiious as the populace The citizens of London found, in 
Shakspeare's tiagedies, satisfaction enough for such a tuin of mind 
The couitieis were obliged to follow the toiient how can you help ad- 
miimg what the moie sensible pait of the town admiies^ Theie was 
nothing better foi a hundred and fifty years the admiiation grew with 
age, and became an idolatiy Some touches of genius, some happy veises 
full of foice and nature, which you lemembei in spite of youiself, atoned 
foi the lemamdei, and soon the whole piece succeeded by the help of 
some beauties of detail ^ ^ 

Here, truly, is a comfoitable little theoiy, which thiows 
light on moie than one thing Howevei, it is couched in 
mild teims, comparative!/ speaking Fredeiick the Great, foi 
example, thus gives his veidict 

^To convince yourself of the wu etched taste that up to this day pre- 
vails in Geimany, you have only to visit the public theatres You will 
theie see, in action, the abominable plays of Shakspeaie, translated into 
oui language, and the whole audience fainting with laptuie (se pdme') 
d'aise) in listening to those ridiculous faices, worthy of the sa\ages of 


^ CEuvieSf t xlvii* p 300 
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Canada I call them such, because they sin against all the i ules of the 
theatie. One may pardon those mad sallies in Shakspeare, foi the birth 
of the arts is never the point of their matuiity But here, even now, we 
have a Goetis de Berlichingen, which has ]ust made its appearance on the 
scene , a detestable imitation of those miserable English pieces , and the 
pit applauds, and demands with enthusiasm the repetition of these dis- 
gusting ineptitudes {de ces degoutantes platitudes) * ^ 

We have not cited these cuticisms with a view to impugn 
them, but simply to asceitam wheie the critics themselves 
are standing. This passage of Frederick’s has even a touch 
of pathos in it , may be xegaided as the expiring ciy of 
Goitt ’ in that country, who sees himself suddenly beleaguered 
by stiange, appalling Supernatural Influences, which he mis- 
takes for Lapland witchciaft or Cagliostro jugglery, which 
neveitheless swell up round him, iirepressible, higher, evei 
higher , and so he diowns, giasping his opera-hat in an ocean 
of ^ digofitantes platitudes ’ On the whole, it would appear 
that Voltaire’s view of poetiy was radically different from 
ours , that, in fact, of what we should strictly call poetry, 
he had almost no view whatever A Tragedy, a Poem, with 
him IS not to be ^ a manifestation of man’s Reason m forms 
suitable to his Sense’, but rather a highly complex egg- 
dance, to be danced before the King, to a given tune and 
without breaking a single egg Neveitheless, let justice be 
shown to him, and to French poetry at large This latter is 
a peculiar growth of our modern ages , has been laboriously 
cultivated, and is not without its own value We have to 
remark also, as a curious fact, that it has been, at one time 
or other, transplanted into all countries, England, Geimany, 
Spam , but though under the sunbeams of royal piotection, 
it would strike root nowhere Nay, now it seems falling into 
the sere and yellow leaf in its own natal soil the axe has 
already been seen near its root, and perhaps, in no great 
lapse of years, this species of poetry may be to the Fiench, 

^ De la LtUirature AlUtnande , Berbn, 1780 We quote from the comi^ila 
tion, Goethe in den Zengmssen der Mztlehenden, s 124 
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what it IS to all othei nations, a pleasing reminiscence. Yet 
the elder French loved it with zeal , to them it must have 
had a true worth indeed we can understand how, when Life 
itself consisted so much in display, these representations of 
Life may have been the only suitable ones And now, when 
the nation feels itself called to a moie grave and nobler 
destiny among nations, the want of a new literature also 
begins to be felt As }et, in looking at their too purblind, 
scrambling controversies of Romanticists and Classicists, we 
cannot find that our ingenious neighbours have done much 
more than make a commencement in this enterprise ; how- 
ever, a commencement seems to be made they are in what 
may be called the eclectic state , trying all things, German, 
English, Italian, Spanish, with a candour and real love of 
improvement, which give the best omens of a still higher 
success From the peculiar gifts of the French, and then 
peculiai spiiitual position, we may expect, had they once more 
attained to an original style, many important benefits, and 
important accessions to the Literature of the World Mean- 
while, in considering and duly estimating what that people 
has in past times accomplished, Voltaire must always be 
reckoned among their most meritorious Poets Inferior in 
what we may call general poetic temperament to Racine, 
greatly inferior, in some points of it, to Corneille, he has an 
intellectual vivacity, a quickness both of sight and of inven- 
tion, which belongs to neither of these two We believe that, 
among foreign nations, his Tragedies, such works as Zaire and 
Mahomet, are considerably the most esteemed of this school 
However, it is nowise as a Poet, Historian or Novelist, that 
Voltaire stands so prominent in Europe , but chiefly as a 
religious Polemic, as a vehement opponent of the Christian 
Faith Viewed m this last character, he may give rise to 
many grave reflections, only a small portion of which can here 
be so much as glanced at We may say, in geneial, that his 
style of controversy is of a piece with himself ; not a higher, 
and scarcely a lower style than might have been expected 
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from him As, m a moial point of view, Voltaiie nowise 
wanted a love of truth, yet had withal a still deeper love of 
his own interest in tiuth, was, therefoie, intiinsically no 
Philosopher, but a highly accomplished Trivialist / so like- 
wise, in an intellectual point of view, he manifests himself 
ingenious and adioit, rathei than noble or compiehensive , 
fights for truth or victoiy, not by patient meditation, but by 
light sarcasm, whereby victory may indeed, foi a time, be 
gained , but little Truth, what can be named Tiuth, 
especially in such matters as this, is to be looked foi 

No one, we suppose, evei airogated for Voltaiie any piaise 
of oiiginality in this discussion , we suppose there is not a 
single idea, of any moment, lelatmg to the Chiistian Religion, 
in all his multifarious writings, that had not been set foith 
again and again befoie his entei puses commenced. The 
labouis of a \eiy mixed multitude, from Porphyry down to 
Shaftesbuiy, including Hobbeses, Tindals, Tolands, some of 
them sceptics of a much noblei class, had left little loom 
for merit in this kind , nay, Bayle, his own countiyman, had 
just finished a life spent in pleaching scepticism piecisely 
similai, and by methods piecisely similai, when Voltaiie 
appeared on the arena Indeed, scepticism, as we have befoie 
obseived, was at this peiiod univeisal among the highei ranks 
in Fiance, with whom Voltaiie chiefly associated It is only 
in the meiit and dement of gimding down this giain into 
food for the people, and inducing so many to eat of it, that 
Voltaiie can claim any smgulaiity Howevei, we quaxiel not 
with him on this head there may be cases wheie the want 
of oiigmality is even a moial meiit But it is a much moie 
seiious ground of offence that he intei meddled in Religion, 
without being himself, in any measuie religious , that he 
entei ed the Temple and continued there, with a levity, which, 
in any Temple wheie men woiship, can beseem no brothei 
man , that, in a woid, he aidently, and with long-continued 
effoit, waned against Chiistiamty, without understanding 
beyond the meie superficies what Chiistiamty was. 
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His polemical pioceduie in this mattei, it appears to us, 
must now be admitted to have been, on the whole, a shallow 
one Thiough all its manifold foims, and involutions, and 
lepetitions, it turns, we believe exclusively, on one point what 
Theologians have called the ^ plenary Inspiiation of the Sciip- 
tures ’ This is the single wall, against which, through long 
years, and with innumeiable batteiing-rams and catapults and 
pop-guns, he unweariedly batteis Concede him this, and his 
lam swings freely to and fio through space there is nothing 
faither it can even aim at That the Sacied Boohs could be 
aught else than a Bank-of-Faith Bill, foi such and such 
quantities of Enjoyment, payable at sight in the other world, 
value received, which bill becomes \taste paper, the stamp 
being questioned — that the Christian Religion could ha\e 
any deeper foundation than Books, could possibly be written 
in the purest nature of man, in mysterious, ineffaceable char- 
acters, to which Books, and all Revelations, and authentic 
traditions, were but a subsidiary matter, were but as the 
light whereby that divine wilting was to be lead, — nothing 
of this seems to have, even in the faintest manner, occurred 
to him Yet herein, as we belie\e that the whole world has 
now begun to discover, lies the real essence of the question , 
by the negative or affirmative decision of which the Christian 
Religion, anything that is worth calling by that name, must 
fall, or enduie forever We believe also, that the wiser minds 
of our age have already come to agreement on this question, 
or rather never were divided regarding it Christianity, the 
^ Worship of Sorrow,*’ has been recognised as divine, on far 
other grounds than ^ Essays on Miracles,’ and by considera- 
tions infinitely deeper than would avail in any mere ^ trial by 
jury ’ He who argues against it, or for it, in this mannei, 
maybe regarded as mistaking its nature the Ithuriel, though 
to our eyes he wears a body and the fashion of armour, 
cannot be wounded with material steel. Our fathers were 
wiser than we, when they said in deepest earnestness, what we 
often hear in shallow mockery, that Religion is ^ not of Sense, 
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but of Faith \ not of Understanding, but of Reason He 
who finds himself without the latter, who by all his studying 
has failed to unfold it in himself, may have studied to great 
or to small purpose, we say not which , but of the Christian 
Religion, as of many other things, he has and can have no 
knowledge 

The Christian Doctrine we often hear likened to the Greek 
Philosophy, and found, on all hands, some measurable way 
superior to it but this also seems a mistake The Christian 
Doctrine, that Doctrine of Humility, in all senses godlike and 
the parent of all godlike virtues, is not superior, oi infeiior, 
or equal, to any doctrine of Socrates or Thales , being of a 
totally different nature , differing from these, as a perfect 
Ideal Poem does fiom a correct Co putation in Aiithmetic 
He who compares it with such standaids may lament that, 
beyond the meie letter, the purport of this divine Humility 
has never been disclosed to him , that the loftiest feeling 
hitherto vouchsafed to mankind is as yet hidden fiom his 
eyes 

For the lest, the question how Chiistianity oiiginated is 
doubtless a high question , resolvable enough, if we view 
only its surface, which was all that Voltaire saw of it, 
involved in sacred, silent, unfathomable depths, if we investi- 
gate its interior meanings, which meanings, indeed, it may 
be, every new age will develop to itself in a new manner and 
with new degrees of light , for the whole truth may be called 
infinite, and to man’s eye discernible only in parts , but the 
question itself is nowise the ultimate one in this matter 

We understand ourselves to be risking no new assertion, 
but simply reporting what is already the conviction of the 
greatest of our age, when we say, — ^that cheerfully recognising, 
gratefully appiopriating whatever Voltaire has proved, or any 
other man has proved, or shall prove, the Christian Religion, 
once here, cannot again pass away , that in one or the other 
form, it will endure through all time , that as in Sciiptuie, so 
also in the heart of man, is written, ‘ the Gates of Hell shall 
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not prevail against it ** Were the memoiy of this Faith nevex 
so obscured, as, indeed, m all times, the coarse passions and 
perceptions of the world do all but obliterate it in the hearts 
of most , yet in every pure soul, in every Poet and Wise Man, 
it finds a new Missionary, a new Martyr, till the great volume 
of Universal History is finally closed, and man’s destinies are 
fulfilled in this earth ^ It is a height to which the human 
species were fated and enabled to attain , and from which, 
having once attained it, they can nevei retrograde ’ 

These things, which it were far out of our place to attempt 
adequately elucidating heie, must not be left out of sight in 
appreciating Voltaire’s polemical worth We find no trace of 
these, or of any the like essential considerations having been 
present with him, in examming the Christian Religion , nor 
indeed was it consistent with his general habits that they 
should be so Totally destitute of leligious Reveience, even of 
common piactical seriousness , by nature or habit, undevout 
both in heart and head , not only without any Belief, in other 
than a material sense, but without the possibility of acquiring 
any, he can be no safe or peimanently useful guide in this 
investigation We may consider him as having opened the 
way to futuie inquirers of a truer spirit, but for his own 
part, as having engaged in an enterprise, the real nature of 
which was wellmgh unknown to him , and engaged in it with 
the issue to be anticipated in such a case , producing chiefly 
confusion, dislocation, destruction, on all hands , so that the 
good he achieved is still, in these times, found mixed with an 
alarming proportion of evil, from which, indeed, men ration- 
ally doubt whether much of it will in any time be separable 
We should err widely too, if, in estimating what quantity, 
altogether overlooking what quality, of intellect Voltaire may 
have manifested on this occasion, we took the result produced 
as any measure of the force applied His task was not one of 
Affirmation, but of Denial , not a task of erecting and rearing 
up, which IS slow and laborious , but of destropng and over- 
turning, which m most cases is rapid and far easiei. The force 
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necessary for him was nowise a gieat and noble one ; but a 
small, in some lespects a mean one , to be nimbly and season- 
ably put in use The Ephesian Temple, which it had em- 
ployed many wise heads and strong arms for a lifetime to 
build, could be ?mbmlt by one madman, in a single hour 
Of such eiiors, deficiencies, and positive misdeeds, it appeals 
to us a just criticism musb accuse Voltaire at the same time, 
we can nowise join in the condemnatory clamour which so 
many worthy peisons, not without the best intentions, to this 
day keep up against him His whole character seems to be 
plain enough, common enough, had not extraneous influences 
so pel verted oui views regarding it nor, morally speaking, is 
it a worse character, but considerably a better one, than 
belongs to the mass of men Voltaiie's aims in opposing the 
Christian Religion weie unhappily of a mixed natuie, yet, 
aftei all, veiy nearly such aims as we have often seen diiected 
against it, and often seen directed m its favoui a little love 
of finding Truth, with a gieat love of making Pioselytes, 
which last is in itself a natmal, univeisal feeling, and if 
honest, is, even in the worst cases, a subject for pity, rathei 
than for hatred As a light, caieless, couiteous Man of the 
World, he offers no hateful aspect , on the contrary, a kindly, 
gay, lather amiable one hundreds of men, with half his woith 
of disposition, die daily, and their little woild laments them 
It is time that he too should be judged of by his intrinsic, 
not by his accidental qualities , that justice should be done 
to him also , for injustice can profit no man and no cause 
In fact, Voltaire'’s chief merits belong to Nature and him- 
self, his chief faults aie of his time and countiy In that 
famous era of the Pompadours and EncyclopkheSy he forms the 
main figure , and was such, we have seen, moie by lesembling 
the multitude, than by differing from them It was a strange 
age, that of Louis xv , in several points, a novel one in the 
history of mankind In regaid to its luxuiy and depravity, to 
the high culture of all merely practical and mateiial faculties, 
and the entiie torpor of all the puiely contemplative and 
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spiiitual, this era coiisideiably lesembles that of the Homan 
Emperors There too was external splendour and mteinal 
squalor , the highest completeness m all sensual aits, includ- 
ing among these not cookery and its adjuncts alone, but even 
^ efiPect-pamtmg ’ and ^ effect- wilting ’ , only the art of \iituous 
living was a lost one Instead of Love for Poetij, theie was 
‘ Taste ’ for it , refinement in manners, with utmost coarseness 
in morals in a word, the strange spectacle of a Social 
System, embracing large, cultivated portions of the human 
species, and founded only on Atheism With the Romans, 
things went what we should call their natuial couise Libeity, 
public spirit quietly declined into capiiUmoi tuum , Self-love, 
Materialism, Baseness even to the disbelief in all possibility of 
Vntue, stalked moie and more impeiiously abroad , till the 
body-politic, long since deprived of its vital ciiculating fluids, 
had now become a putiid carcass, and fell in pieces to be the 
piey of ravenous wolves Then was there, undei these Attilas 
and Alarms, a world-spectacle of destruction and despair, 
compared with which the often-commemorated ^horrors of 
the Fiench Revolution,’ and all Napoleon’s wars, were but the 
gay jousting of a tournament to the sack of sloimed cities 
Oui European community has escaped the like dire con- 
summation, and by causes which, as may be hoped, will 
always secure it fiom such Nay, were there no other cause, 
it may be asserted, that in a commonwealth wheie the 
Christian Religion exists, where it once has existed, public 
and private Virtue, the basis of all Strength, never can 
become extinct, but in eveiy new age, and even from the 
deepest decline, there is a chance, and in the course of ages 
a ceitainty of lenovation 

That the Christian Religion, or any Religion, continued 
to exist , that some martyr heioism still lived m the heait 
of Europe to rise against mailed Tyianny when it lode timm- 
phant, — was indeed no merit m the age of Louis xv , but a 
happy accident which it could not altogether get iid of For 
that age too is to be regaided as an experiment, on the gieat 
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scale^ to decide the question, not yet, it would appear, 
settled to universal satisfaction With what degree of vigour 
a political system, grounded on pure Self-interest, never so 
enliglitened, but without a God or any recognition of the 
godlike in man, can be expected to flourish , or whether, in 
such circumstances, a political system can be expected to 
flourish, or even to subsist at all ? It is contended by many 
that our mere love of personal Pleasuie, or Happiness as it is 
called, acting on every individual, with such clearness as he 
may easily have, will of itself lead him to respect the rights 
of others, and wisely employ his own , to fulfil, on a mere 
piinciple of economy, all the duties of a good patnot, so 
that, in what respects the State, oi the mere social existence 
of mankind, Belief, beyond the testimony of the senses, and 
Viitue, beyond the veiy common Virtue of loving what is 
pleasant and hating what is painful, are to be considered as 
supererogatory qualifications, as ornamental, not essential 
Many theie are, on the other hand, who pause over this 
doctrine , cannot discover, in such a univeise of conflicting 
atoms, any principle by which the whole shall coheie , for if 
every man’s selfishness, infimbely-expansive, is to behemmed-in 
only by the infinitely-expansive selfishness of every other man, 
it seems as if we should have a world of mutually-repulsive 
bodies with no centripetal foice to bind them together , in 
which case, it is well known, they would, by and by, difiuse 
themselves over space, and constitute a lemarkable Chaos, but 
no habitable Solar or Stellar System 

If the age of Louis xv was not made an ewpenmentwm 
crucis in regard to this question, one reason may be, that 
such experiments are too expensive Nature cannot afford, 
above once or twice m the thousand years, to destroy a whole 
world for purposes of science , but must content heiself with 
destroying one or two kingdoms The age of Louis xv , so 
far as it went, seems a highly illustrative expeiiment We 
aie to remark also, that its operation was clogged by a very 
considerable disturbing force , by a large remnant, namely, of 
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the old faith in Religion, m the invisible, celestial nature of 
Virtue, which our French Puiifiers, by their utmost efforts 
of lavation, had not been able to wash away. The men did 
their best, but no man can do more Their worst enemy, 
we imagine, will not accuse them of any undue regard to 
things unseen and spiritual far from practising this invisible 
sort of Virtue, they cannot even believe in its possibility 
The high exploits and enduiances of old ages were no longer 
virtues, but ^ passions ’ , these antique persons had a taste for 
being heroes, a certain fancy to die for the truth the more 
fools they * With our Philosophes^ the only viitue of any 
civilisation was what they call ^ Honour,’ the sanctioning deity 
of which is that wondeiful ‘ Force of Public Opinion ’ Con- 
cerning which virtue of Honour we must be permitted to say, 
that she reveals herself too clearly as the daughter and heiress 
of our old acquaintance Vanity, who indeed has been known 
enough ever since the foundation of the woild, at least since 
the date of that ‘ Lucifer, son of the Morning ’ , but known 
chiefly in her proper character of strolling actress, or cast- 
clothes Abigail , and never, till that new era, had seen hei 
issue set up as Queen and all-sufficient Dictatress of man’s 
whole soul, prescribing with nicest precision what, in all 
practical and all moral emeigencies, he was to do and to 
forbear Again, with regard to this same Force of Public 
Opinion, it is a force well known to all of us , respected, 
valued as of indispensable utility, but nowise recognised as a 
final or divine force We might ask, What divine, what 
tiuly great thing had ever been effected by this force ? Was 
it the Force of Public Opinion that diove Columbus to 
America, John Kepler, not to fare sumptuously among 
Rodolph’s Astiologers and Fire-eaters, but to perish of want, 
discoveimg the true System of the Stars ^ Still more in- 
effectual do we find it as a basis of public or private Morals. 
Nay, taken by itself, it may be called a baseless basis foi 
without some ulterior sanction, common to all minds , without 
some belief in the necessary, eternal, or which is the same, ni 
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the sapiamuiidane, divine natuie of Viitue, existing in each 
individual, what could the moral judgment of a thousand or 
a thousand-thousand individuals avail us ? Without some 
celestial guidance, whencesoever derived, or howsoever named, 
it appears to us the Force of Public Opinion would, by and 
by, become an extremely unpiofitable one Enlighten Self- 
interest ' ’ cries the Ph'ilosophe , ^do but sufficiently enlighten 
it ^ ’ We ourselves have seen enlightened Self-interests, ere 
now , and truly, for most part, their light was only as that 
of a horn-lantern, sufficient to guide the bearei himself out of 
various puddles , but to us and the world of comparatively 
small advantage And figure the human species, like an 
endless host, seeking its way onwards through undiscovered 
Time, in black darkness, save that each had his horn-lantein, 
and the vanguard some few of glass ^ 

However, we will not dwell on controveisial niceties What 
we had to remark was, that this eia, called of Philosophy, 
was in itself but a poor eia , that any little morality it had 
was chiefly bon owed, and from those very ages which it 
accounted so baibarous For this ^Honoui,’ this ^Foice of 
Public Opinion,’ is not asseited, on any side, to have much 
lenovating, but only a sustaining or preventive powei , it 
cannot create new Viitiic, but at best may pieseive what is 
already there Nay, of the age of Louis xv we may say that 
its very Power, its mateiial strength, its knowledge, all that 
it had, was boirowed It boasted itself to be an age of 
illumination , and truly illumination there was, of its kind 
only, except the illuminated windows, almost nothing to be 
seen thereby. None of those gieat Doctrines or Institutions 
that have ‘ made man m all points a man ’ , none even of 
those Discoveries that have the most subjected external Natuie 
to his purposes, were made in that age What Plough or 
Printing-press, what Chivalry or Christianity, nay, what Steam- 
engine, or Quakerism, or Trial by Jury, did these Encyclo- 
pedists invent for mankind ? They invented simply nothing 
not one of man’s viitues, not one of man’s powers, is due to 
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them , in all these respects the age of Louis xv is among the 
most bairen of recorded ages Indeed, the whole trade of 
our Phlosophes was diiectly the opposite of invention it was 
not to pioduce, that they stood there, but to criticise, to 
quairel with, to rend in pieces, what had been already pro- 
duced , — a quite inferior tiade someti es a useful, but 
on the whole a mean tiade often the fruit, and always 
the parent, of meanness, in every mind that permanently 
follows it 

Considering the then position of affaiis, it is not singular 
that the age of Louis xv should have been what it was an 
age without nobleness, without high virtue or high mani- 
festations of talent , an age of shallow clearness, of polish, 
self-conceit, scepticism and all forms of Pers^age As little 
does it seem surprising, or peculiarly blamable, that Voltaire, 
the leading man of that age, should have partaken largely of 
all its qualities True, his giddy activity took serious effect , 
the light firebrands, which he so caielessly scattered abroad, 
kindled fearful conflagrations , but in these there has been 
good as well as evil , noi is it just that, even for the latter, 
he, a limited mortal, should be chaiged with more than 
mortal's responsibility After all, that parched, blighted 
period, and the period of earthquakes and tornadoes which 
followed it, have now wellnigh cleared away they belong to 
the Past, and for us, and those that come after us, are not 
without their benefits, and calm historical meaning 

^Tlie thinking heads of all nations/ says a deep obseiver, ^had m 
seciet come to majority , and m a mistaken feeling of their vocation, rose 
the more fiercely against antiquated constiaint The Man of Letters is, 
by instinct, opposed to a Priesthood of old standing the literary class 
and the cleiical must wage a war of exteimination, when they aie 
divided , for both strive after one place Such division became more and 
more peiceptible, the nearer we approached the period of Euiopean 
manhood, the epoch of timmphant Learning, and Knowledge and Faith 
came into more decided contradiction In the prevailing Faith, as was 
thought, lay the reason of the universal degradation , and by a more 
and more seaiching Knowledge men hoped to remove it On all hand'^, 
VOL I ^ ^ 
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tlie Religious feeling suiFeied^ undex manifold attacks against its actual 
mannei of existence^ against tke forms in whicli kitlieito it had embodied 
itself The lesult of that modem way of Thought was named Philo- 
sophy , and in this all was included that opposed itself to the ancient 
way of thought; especially, therefoie, all that opposed itself to Religion 
The oiigmal peisonal hatied against the Catholic Faith passed, by 
degiees, into hatred against the Bible, against the Chiistian Religion, 
and at last against Religion altogethei Nay, moi e, this hatred of Re- 
ligion natuially extended itself ovei all objects of enthusiasm in general , 
piosciibed Fancy and Feeling, Moiality and love of Ait, the Future and 
the Antique , placed man, with an effoit, foiemost in the senes of natuial 
pioductions, and changed the infinite, cieative music of the Univeise 
into the monotonous clattei of a boundless Mill, which, turned by the 
stream of Chance, and swimming thei eon, was a Mill of itself, without 
Aichitect and Miller, piopeily a genuine peipetuum mohle, a leal self- 
gimding Mill 

^One enthusiasm was geneiously left to pooi mankind, and lendeied 
indispensable as a touchstone of the highest cultuie, foi all jobbers in 
the same Enthusiasm for this magnanimous Philosophy, and above all, 
foi these its piiests and mystagogues France was so happy as to be the 
bn th place and dwelling of this new Faith, which had thus, fiom patches 
of puie knowledge, been pasted together Low as Poeiiy lanked m 
this new Chinch, theie weie some poets among them, who, foi effect’s 
sake, made use of the old ornaments and old lights , but in so doing, 
lan a iisk of kindling the new woi Id-system by ancient fiie Moie cun- 
ning biethren, howevei, weie at hand to help, and always in season 
pouied cold watei on the waimiiig audience The membeis of this 
Chuich weie restlessly employed m dealing Natuie, the Eaith, the Souls 
of men, the Sciences, fiom all Poetiy, obliterating eveiy vestige of the 
Holy , distuibing, by saicasms, the memoiy of all lofty occuiiences and 
lofty men, disiobmg the woild of all its vai legated \esture * Pity 
that Nature continued so wondious and mcompiehensible, so poetical 
and infinite, all efforts to modernise hei notwithstanding ^ Howevei, if 
anywhere an old supeistition, of a highei woild and the like, came to 
light, instantly, on all hands, was a springing of lattles , that, if possible, 
the dangeious spaik might he extinguished, by appliances of philosophy 
and wit yet Tolerance was the watch wmid of the cultivated, and in 
Fiance, above all, synonymous with Philosophy Highly lemaikable 
IS this history of modem Unbelief, the key to all the vast phenomena 
of leceiit times Not till last centuiy, till the lattei half of it, does the 
novelty begin , and m a little while it expands to an immeasuiable bulk 
and variety a second Refoimalion, a more compiehensn^e, and moie 
specific, was unavoidable , and natuially it hist visited that land which 
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was the most inodeinised^ and had the longest lam m an asthenic state^ 
fiom want of fieedom ^ ^ ^ 

^ At the piesent epoch_, howevei;, we stand high enough to look back 
with d fiiendlv smile on those bygone days , and even in those marvellous 
follies to discern curious crystallisations of histoiical matter Thankfully 
will we stietch out oui hands to those Men of Letters and Phlosophes 
foi this delusion too lequiied to he exhausted^ and the scientific side of 
things to have full value given it Moie beauteous and many-colouied 
stands Poesy, like a leafy India, when contrasted with the cold, dead 
Spitzbeigen of that Closet-Logic That in the middle of the globe, an 
India, so waim and lordly, might exist, must also a cold motionless sea, 
dead cliffs, mist instead of the staiiy sky, and a long night, make both 
Poles uninhabitable The deep meaning of the laws of MecliaiiiSm lay hea\ y 
on those anchorites in the deseits of uiidei standing the chaim of the 
hist glimpse into it oveipoweied them the Old avenged itself on them , 
to the fiist feeling of self-consciousness, they saciificed, with wondious 
devotedness, what was holiest and faiiest m the world , and weie the fiist 
that, in piactice, again recognised and preached foith the saciedness of 
Natuie, the infinitude of Art, the mdepen deuce of Knowledge, the worth 
of the Piactical, and the all-presence of the Spiiit of History, and so 
doing, put an end to a Specti e-dynasty, moie potent, univeisaland terrific 
than pel haps they themselves weie aware of ’ ^ 

How fai our leadeis will accompany Novalis in such high- 
soaiing speculation, is not foi us to say Meanwhile, that 
the better pait of them have already, in then own dialect, 
united with him, and with us, in candid tolerance, in cleai 
acknowledgment, towards French Philosophy, towaids this 
Voltaiie and the spiritual peiiod which beais his name, we do 
not hesitate to believe Intolerance, animosity can foiwaid 
no cause , and least of all beseems the cause of moial and 
leligious tiuth A wise man has well reminded us, that ‘ in 
any contioversy, the instant we feel angiy, we have aheady 
ceased striving for Truth, and begun stiiving for Oui selves ’ 
Let no man doubt but Voltane and his disciples, like all men 
and all things that live and act in G-od’s world, will one 
day be found to have ‘ woiked together for good ’ Nay, that, 
with all his evil, he has already accomplished good, must be 
admitted m the sobeiest calculation How much do we 


^ Novahs Schrtftefiy i s io8 
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include in this little word He gave the death-stab to modern 
Superstition > That horrid incubus, which dwelt in darkness, 
shunning the light, is passing away , with all its lacks, and 
poison-chalices, and foul sleeping-draughts, is passing away 
without return It was a most weighty service Does not 
the cry of No Popery,*” and some vague terror or sham- 
terror of ^ Smithfield fires, ** still act on certain minds in these 
very days ^ He who sees even a little way into the signs of 
the times, sees well that both the Smithfield fires, and the 
Edinburgh thumb-screws (for these too must be held in re- 
embrance) are things which have long, very long, lam 
behind us, divided from us by a wall of Centuries, trans- 
parent indeed, but more impassable than adamant For, as 
we said. Superstition is in its death-lair the last agonies may 
enduie fox decades, or for centuries, but it cariies the iron 
in its heart, and will not vex the earth any more 

That, with Superstition, Religion is also passing away, 
seems to us a still more ungrounded fear Religion cannot 
pass away The burning of a little stiaw may hide the stars 
of the sky , but the stars are there, and will leappear. On 
the whole, we must repeat the often-repeated saying, that 
it is unworthy a religious man to view an irreligious one 
either with alarm or aversion , or with any other feeling than 
1 egret, and hope, and brotherly commiseration If he seek 
Truth, IS he not oui brothei, and to be pitied If he do 
not seek Truth, is he not still our brother, and to be pitied 
still more ? Old Ludovicus Vives has a story of a clown that 
killed his ass because it had drunk up the moon, and he 
thought the world could ill spare that luminary So he 
killed his ass, ut I/unam redderet The clown was well- 
intentioned, but unwise Let us not imitate him let us not 
slay a faithful s vant, who has carried us far He has not 
drunk the moon , but only the ruction of the moon, in his 
own poor water-pail, where too, it may be, he was drinking 
with purposes the most harmless 
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[1823-1833] 

No 1 TRAGEDY OF THE NIGHT-MOTH 

Magna ausm 

’Tis placid midnightj stars are keeping 
Then meek and silent course in keaven , 

Save pale recluse, for knowledge seeking 
All mortal things to sleep are given 

But see ’ a wandering Night-moth enters, 

Allured by taper gleaming bright , 

A while keeps hovering round, then ventures 
On Goethe’s mystic page to light 

With awe she views the candle blazing, 

A uni\ erse of fire it see s 
To moth-5uuanie with raptuie gazing. 

Or Fount whence Life and Motion streams 

What passions in hei small heart whirling, 

Hopes boundless, adoiation, dread , 

At length her tiny pinions twirlmg. 

She darts, and — puff ’ — the moth is dead 

The sullen flame, for her scarce spaiklmg, 

Gives but one hiss, one fitful glare , 

Now bright and busy, now all daiklmg. 

She snaps and fades to empty air 

Her bright grey form that spread so slimly, 

Some fan she seemed of pigmy Queen , 

Her silky cloak that lay so trimly. 

Her wee, wee eyes that looked so keen 
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Last moment here^ now gone forevei. 

To nought are passed with fiery pain ; 

And ages circling round shall nevei 
Give to this cieature shape again ^ 

Poor moth ^ neai weeping I lament thee^ 

Thy glossy foim^ thy instant woe , 

^Twas zeal foi ^ things too high ' that sent thee 
Fiom cheeiy earth to shades below 

Shoit speck of boundless Space w needed 
For home^ foi kingdom, woild to thee ^ 
Where passed unheeding as unheeded 
Thy little life from soirow fiee. 

But syren hopes from out thy dwelling 
Enticed thee^ bade thee eaith exploie^ — 
Thy fiame, so late with raptuie swelling, 

Is swept fiom eaith foi evei more ^ 

Poor moth ’ thy fate my own lesembles 
Me too a lestless asking mind 
Hath sent on far and weai y rambles. 

To seek the good I ne’ei shall find 

Like thee, with common lot contented, 

With humble joys and vulgai fate, 

I might have lived and ne'er lamented. 

Moth of a laiger size, a longei date * 

But Nature's majesty unveiling 
What seem’d hei wildest, giandest charms, 
Eternal Truth and Beauty hailing, 

Like thee, I rushed into hei aims 

What gained we, little moth Thy ashes. 
Thy one biief pai tmg pang may show 
And thoughts like these, foi soul that dashes 
From deep to deep, are — death moie slow ^ 

No 2 GUI BONO 

What IS hope ^ A smiling lambow 
Children follow thiough the wet , 

’Tis not hei e, still yonder, yonder . 

Never urchin found it yet 
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What IS Life ^ A thawing iceboard 
On a sea with sunny shoie , — 

Gay we sail , it melts beneath us , 

We aie sunk^ and seen no more 

Whsit IS Man ? A foolish baby. 

Vainly stiives, and fights, and frets , 

Demanding all, desei\ing nothing , — 

One small giave is what he gets 

No 3 FOUR FABLES 

I 

Once upon a time, a man, somewhat in dunk belike, laised a dieadful 
oiitciy at the coinei of the maiket-place ^^That the woild was all 
turned topsy-tui vy , that the men and cattle were all walking with their 
feet uppeimost , that the houses and earth at large (if they did not mind 
it) would fall into the sky, in shoit, that unless piompt means were 
taken, things in geneial were on the high load to the Devil As the 
people only laughed at him, he cued the loudei and moie vehemently, 
nay, at last, began objuxing, foaming, impiecatmg, when a good-natuied 
auditoi, going up, took the oiator by the haunches, and softly inverting 
his position, set him down — on his feet The which upon perceiving, 
his mind was staggeied not a little ^^Ha* deuce take it’’* ciiedhe, 
rubbing his eyes, so it was not the vorld that was hanging by its feet, 
then, but I that was standing on my head ’ ” 

Censoi, Gastigatoi morum^ Radical Reformei, by whatevei name thou 
art called ’ have a caie , especially if thou ait getting loud ’ 

PiLPAY JuNlOE 


II 

Gentlemen,” ^aid a conjuioi, one hue staiiy evening, these heavens 
aie a deceptio vtsu & , what you call stais are nothing but fiery motes in 
the an Wait a little, 1 will clear them off, and show you how the 
matter is ” Wheieupon the aitist pioduced a long syiinge of gieat 
force , and, stooping over the neighbouiing puddle, filled it with mud 
and duty watei, which he then squiited with might and main against 
the zenith The wisei of the company unfuiled their umbiellas , but 
most pait, looking up m tiiumph, cried, Down with delusion’ It is 
an age of science ’ Have we not tallow-lights, then ^ ” Here the mud 
and duty watei fell, and bespatteied and bepl^stered these simple 
pel sons, and even put oufc the eyes ot seveial, so that they never saw 
the stars any moie 
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Enliglitened Utilitarian ^ art tliou aware that this patent log^c-mill of 
thine^ which grmdeth with such a clatter^ is but a mill ^ P J 

III 

It IS I that support this household^” said a hen one day to heiself , 
^Hhe master cannot breakfast without an egg^ for he is dyspeptical and 
would die^ and it is I that lay it And here is this ugly poodle, doing 
nothing earthly^ and gets thiice the victual I do, and is caiessed all day * 
By the Cock of Minerva, they shall give me a double portion of oats, or 
they have eaten then last egg ’ '' But much as she cackled and creaked, 
the scullion would not give her an extra giain , wheieupon, in dudgeon, 
she hid her next egg in the dunghill, and did nothing but cackle and 
creak all day The scullion suffered her for a week, then (by ordei) 
drew hei neck, and pui chased othei eggs at sixpence the dozen 
Man ’ why frettest thou and whinest thou ^ Tins blockhead is happier 
than thou, and still a blockhead ^ — Ah, sure enough, thy wages are too 
low’ Wilt thou stirke work with Pi evidence, then, and foice him to 
^an alternative'^ Believe it, he will do without thee il ri' ^ pomt 
dihomme n^cessa%7e ^ 

IV 

What IS the use of thee, thou gnarled sapling^” said a young laich- 
tree to a young oak grow three feet in a year, thou scarcely as 
many inches, I am straight and taper as a reed, thou straggling and 
twisted as a loosened withe ” — And thy duiation,” answered the oak, 
‘‘ is some third part of man's life, and I am appointed to flourish fox a 
thousand years Thou art felled and sawed into paling, wheie thou 
rottest and art burned after a single summer , of me aie fashioned battle- 
ships, and I cairy maimers and heroes mto unknown seas " 

The iicher a nature, the harder and slower its development Two 
boys were once of a class in the Edinburgh grammar-school John ever 
trim, precise and dux, Walter ever slovenly, confused and dolt In 
due time John became Bailie John of Hunter - square, and Walter 
became Sii Walter Scott of the Universe 
The quickest and completest of all vegetables is the cabbage 

P J. 


No 4 THE SOWER'S SONG 

Now hands to seedsheet, boys. 

We step and we cast , old Time 's on wing ; 
And would ye paitake of Harvest's joys. 
The corn must be sown in Spring 
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Fall gently and sUll, good corn. 

Lie warm tn thy earthy led , 

And stand so yellow some morn, 

For least and man must he fed 

Old Eaith IS a pleasure to see 
In sunshiny cloak of red and green , 

The furiow lies fiesh, this Yeai will be 
As Years that are past have been 
Fall gently, etc 

Old Mother^ receive this corn^ 

The son of Six Thousand golden sues 
All these on thy kindly bieast were born > 
One more thy poor child requires 
Fall gently, etc 

Now steady and sure again. 

And measuie of stroke and step we keep. 
Thus up and thus down we cast our gram 
Sow well, and you gladly reap 
Fall gently and still, good corn, 

Lie warm tn thy earthy led , 

And stand so yellow some morn, 

For least and man must he fed 


No. 5. ADIEU 

Let time and chance combine, combine, 
Let time and chance combine , 

The fairest love from heaven abo^ e, 
That love of yours was mine. 

My deal. 

That love ot youis was mine 

The past is fled and gone, and gone. 
The past is fled and gone , 

If nought but pain to me lemain, 

ITl faie in memory on. 

My dear, 

111 fare m memory on 

The saddest tears must fall, must fall. 
The saddest tears must fall , 
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In weal oi woe^ m this woild below, 

I love you ever and all. 

My dear, 

I love you evei and all 

A long road full ofpain, of pain, 

A long load full of pain ; 

One soul, one heait, swoin ne'ei to part,— 
We ne'ei can meet again, 

My dear, 

W e ne'ei can meet again 

Haid fate will not allow, allow, 

Haid fate will not allow, 

We blessed were as the angels are, — 
Adieu foievei now, 

My dear. 

Adieu foievei now 


No 6 THE BEETLE 

Pool hobbling Beetle, needst not haste , 
Should Tiavellei Tiavellei thus alaim? 
Pursue thy }ouiney thiough the waste, 

Not foot of mine shall woik thee haim 

Who knows what eiiand giave thou hast, 

‘ Small family ’ — ^that have not dined ^ 
Lodged undei pebble, there they fast, 
fill head of house have laised the wind ^ 

Man's bread lies 'mong the feet of men , 
Foi cark and moil sufficient cause ’ 

Who cannot sow would reap , — and then 
In Beetledom aie no Poor-Laws 

And if thy Wife and thou agiee 
But ill, as like when shoit of victual, 

I sweai, the Public Sympathy 
Thy foitune meriteth, pool Beetle 

Alas, and I should do thee skaith, 

To realms of Night with heeltap send 
Who judg’d thee worthy pains of Death ^ — 
On aith, save me, without a Fnend * 
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Pass oiij poor Beetle^, venerable 
Alt thon^ weie wondeis ne'er so life , 
Thou hast what Bel to Tower of Babel 
Not gave the chief of wondeis^ — Life 

Also of ^ ancient family/ 

Though small in size^ of feature dark ^ 
What Debrett’s Peei suipasseth thee^ 
Thy Ancestor was in Noah's Aik 


No 7 TODAY 

So heie hath been dawning 
Another blue Day 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away 

Out of Eternity 
This new Day is boin , 

Into Eternity, 

At night, will letuin 

Behold it afoietime 
No eye e\ei did 
So soon it foievei 
From all eyes is hid 

Here hath been dawning 
Anothei blue Day 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away 


No 8. FORTUNA 

The wind blows east, the wind blows west. 
And the fiost falls and the lam 
A weal y heait went thankful to lest, 

And must rise to toil again, 'gam, 

And must i ise to toil again 

The wind blows east, the wind blows west. 
And theie comes good luck and bad , 

The thiiftiest man is the cheerfulest , 

Tis a thiiftless thing to be sad, sad, 

'Tis a thiiftless thing to be sad 
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The wind blows east, the wind blows west , 
Ye shall know a tree by its fiuit 
This world, they say, is worst to the best , — 
But a dastard has evil to boot, boot. 

But a dastard has evil to boot 

The wind blows east, the wind blows west , 
What skills it to mourn oi to talk ^ 

A journey I have, and far ere I rest , 

I must bundle my wallets and walk, walk, 

I must bundle my wallets and walk 

The wind does blow as it lists alway ; 

Canst thou change this woild to thy mind ^ 
The world will wander its own wise way ; 

I also will wander mine, mine, 

I also will wander mine 


APPENDIX II 
No 1 

JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER'S REVIEW OF 
MADAME DE STAEL'S ^ALLEMAGNE'^ 

[1830] 

Theie are few of our leaders but have read and paitially admiied 
Madame de Stael’s Germany^ the work, indeed, which, with all its 
vagueness and manifold shoitcommgs, must be legarded as the pie- 
cursor, if not paient, of whatever acquaintance with German Litera- 
ture exists among us There are few also but have heard of J ean 
Paul, heie and elsewhere, as of a huge mass of intellect, with the 
stiangest shape and structure, yet with thews and sinews like a 
leal Son of Anak Students of German Liteiature will be curious to 
see such a critic as Madame de Stael adequately ciitiused, m what 
fashion the best of the Germans write reviews, and what worth the 
best of them acknowledge m this their chief eulogist and mdicatoi 
among foieigners We translate the Essay from Richtei's Kkine 
BucherschaUf as it stands theie reprinted fiom the Heidelbeig Jh/tr- 
bucher, in which periodical it first appeared, m 1815 We have done 
our endeavour to preseive the quaint grotesque style so chaiacteiistic 

1 Fraser’s Magazine, Nos i and 4 
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of Jean Paul, rendering 'witli literal fidelity whatevei stood befoie 
us, lugged and unmanageable as it often seemed This aiticle on 
Madame de Stael passes, justly enough, for the best of his reviews , 
which, howevei, let our leadeis understand, are no impoitant part of 
his wiitmgs This is not the lion that we see, but only a claw of the 
lion, w'hereby some few may recognise him 


To levxew a Kevieweiess of two literal y Nations is not easy, foi you 
have, as it were, three things at once to give account of With regard 
to Fiance and Germany, howevei, it is chiefly in refeience to the judg- 
ment which the intellectual Amazon of these two countries has pio- 
nounced on them, and theieby on heiself, that they come before us here 
To wiite such a Literary Gazette of our whole literary Past, enacting 
editor and so many contiibutors in a single peison, not to say a female 
one, above all, summoning and spell-bindmg the spirits of German 
philosophy, — this, it must be owned, would have been even for a Villeis, 
though Villers can now letranslate himself from German into Fiench, no 
unheroic undei taking Meanwhile, Madame de Stael had this advantage, 
that she wiites specially for Frenchmen , who, knowing about German 
art and the Geiman language simply nothing, still gam somewhat, when 
they learn nevei so little On this subject you can scaicelytell them 
othei tiuths than new ones, whether pleasant or not They even know 
more of the English, — as these do of them, — than of the Geimans Oui 
invisibility among the French proceeds, it may be hoped, like that of 
Mercury fiom oui pioximityto the Sun-god, but in legard to othei 
countries, we should considei, that the constellation of our New Litera- 
ture having iisen only half a century ago, the rays of it aie still on the 
load thithei 

Greatly in favoui of our Authoiess, in this her picture of Germany, was 
her lesidence among us , and the title-page might be translated ^Letteis 
fiom Germany' {de V Allemagne), as well as on Germany We Geimans 
aie in the habit of limning Pans and London from the distance, which 
capitals do sit to us, tiuly, — but only on the bookstall of then works 
For the deepei knowledge of a national poetry, not only the poems are 
necessary, but the poets, at least then countiy and countrymen the 
living multitude are notcB mrtorum to the poem A Geiman himself 
could write his best woik on Fiench poetry nowhere but in Pans Now 
OUI Authoress, in her acquaintance with the greatest Geiman Poets, had, 
as it weie, a living translation of then poems , and Weimai, the focus of 
Geiman poesy, might be to hei what Pans weie to the German reviewei 
of the Parisian. 

But whdt chiefly exalts hei to be oui cntic, and a poetess herself, is the 
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feeling she mdnifests with a taste sufficiently Fiench^ hei heait is 
German and poetic When she says^^ 

‘Toutes les fois que de nos jours on a pu fane entrer un pen de s^ve ^tiaug^ie, 
les Frangais y out applaudi aveo tiansport J J Rousseau, Bernaidm de Samt 
Pierre, Chateaubriand, etc etc , dans quelquebuns de leuis ouviages, sont tons, 
m^me a lour insqu, de I’^cole germanique, c’e&t a dire, qu’ils ne puisent leur talent 
que dans le fond de leur ime ’ , 

she might have classed hei own works first on the list Eveiywheie she 
bieathes the sethei of highei sentiments than the maish-miasma of Salons 
and Fiench Mateiialism could support The chapters, m Volume Sixth, 
on philosophy, depict what is Germanism of head badly enough, indeed , 
but the more waimly and justly what is Geimanism of heait, with a pure 
clearness not unwoi thy of a Heidei 

Foi the Fiench, stiipi haie by encyclopedists, and levolutionistb, and 
consciipts, and stiuggling undei hear t'OSSifa cation, and contiaction of 
the bieast, such Geiman news of a sepaiation and independence between 
Viitue and Self-Intei est. Beauty and Utility, etc , ^\lll not come too late 
a lively people, foi whom pleasure oi p<nn, as daylight oi cloud) vcathei, 
often hide the uppei staiiy heaven, can at least use btai -catalogues, and 
some planibpheie theieof Many aie the jevv el-gleams with which bhe 
illummateb tlie depths of the soul against the Gallic low nesses 01 this 

soit aie, foi instance, the passages wheie® she leluses to liave the 
Madonna of Beauty made a housemaid of Utility, wheie she aslcs, Why 
Natuie has clothed, not the nutiitive plants but only the useless flowcis 
with chaims^ 

‘D’oh vient, cepeudant, que pour paier I’autel do la Divinite, on cheroherait 
plut6t les mutileb fleuis que les productions n^ce&saiies’ D’oh vient que ce qui 
sert au mamtien de votie vie aie moms de dignity que les flours sans but ^ O’est quo 
le beau nous rappelle une existence immoitelle et divine, dont le &ou\ eiiii ct Ic 
legiet vivent Si la fois dans notre cceui ’ 

Also^ the passages wheie, in contiadiction to the piinciple that places 
the essence of Ait in imitation of Reality, she puts the question 

* Le premiei des arts, la musique, qu’imite t il’ De tons les dons do la Dmnit^, 
cependant, e’est le plus magnifique, car il semble, poui ainsi dire, supoiflu Le 
soleil nous ^olaire, nous re&pirons I’air du ciel seiem, toutes les beauttis de la natmo 
servent en quelque faqon ^ Thomme , la musique seule est d’une noble inutiht<J, ct 
e’est poui cela qu’elle nous 4meut si profondement , plus ello ost loin do tout but, 
plus eUe se lapproohe de cette source intime de nos pensdes que Tapplication ii nn 
objet quelconque rdserro dans son corns ’ 

So, likewise, is she the piotectmg goddess of the higher feelings in 
lo\e, and the whole Si\:th Volume is an altai of religion, which the 

1 Tonit a p 6 ^ lorn v p too 8 lorn v p xoi 
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Gallic pantheon will not he the woise foi Though professing herself a 
pioselyte of the new poetic school, she is a mild judge of sentimentality , ^ 
and in no case can immoral fieedom m the thing lepiesented excuse itself 
in hei eyes, as peihaps it might in those of this same new school, by the 
art displayed m lepiesenting it Hence comes hei too-nairow ill-will 
against Goethe’s Faust and Ottihe Thus, also, she extends her ^ust 
anger against a faithlessly luxuriatmg love, in Goethe’s Stella^ to unjust 
angei against Jacobi’s Woldemar , mistaking in this lattei the heio’s 
sti uggle after a free disencumbered friendship foi the heart-luxuiy of 
weakness Yet the accompanying passage ^ is a iine and true one 

‘ On ne doit pas &e mettre par son choix dans une situation oh la morale et la 
sensibihte ne sont pas d’accord , car ce qui est mvolontaire est si beau, qix’il est 
affreux d’etre condamn^ k se commander toutes ses actions, et k vivie avec soi 
meme comme avec sa victime ’ 

She dwells so much in the heart, as the bee in the flower -cup, that, 
like this honey-makei, she sometimes lets the tulip-leaves ovei shadow 
her and shut hei m Thus she not only declares against the learning 
(that is, the hai monies and mhai monies) in oui Geiman music, but also 
against oui Geiman parallelism between tone and woid, — oui Geiman 
individuation of tones and woids Instiumeutal music of itself is too 
much for hei , mere leflection, lettei and science she w’ants only voices, 
not woids ^ But the soit of souls which take in the pure impression of 
tones without knowledge of speech, dwell m the mfeiioi animals Do 
not we always furnish the tones we heai with seciet texts of oui own, 
nay, with seciet scenery, that then echo within us may he stiougei than 
then voice without^ And can oui heait feel by othei means than being 
spoken to and answering^ Thus pictures, dmmg music, aie seen-into 
moie deeply and waimly by spectatois, nay, many masters have, m 
creating them, acknowledged help fiom music All beauties serve each 
other without jealousy, foi to conquei man’s heart is the common pur- 
pose of all 

As it was foi Fiance that oui Authoress wrote and shaped hei Germany^ 
one does not at first see how, with her depth of feeling, she could expect 
to prosper much theie But Reviewer ^ answereth The female half she 

1 lom V ch i8 2 Page i8o 3 Tom iv pp 123 125 

^ The imperial ‘ we ’ is unknown in German renewing the ‘ Recensenf must there speak m 
his own poor third person smgulai , nay, stingy printers are in the habit of curtailing him into 
mere ^ ,’and without any article Rez thinks,* '■ R$z says,’ as if the unhappy man were 
uttering affidavits in a tremulous half guilty attitude, not criticisms ex caiJiedr&, and oftentimes 
tnffahs huccis ’ The German reviewer, too, is expected m many cases, to understand some 
thing of his subject , and, at all events, to have read his book Happy England I Were there 
a bridge built hither, not only all the women in the world, as a wit has said, but faster than they, 
all the reviewers in the world, would hasten over to us, to exchange their toilsome mud shovels 
for light kmgly sceptres , and English Literature were one boundless, self devouring Review^ 
and (as in London routs) you had to do nothing, but only to see others do nothing — 1 
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will please at once and immediately , the male^ agam^ by the twofold 
mediation of art and mockery Firsts by ait Indifteient as the Paiisian 
IS to leligion and deep feeling on the firm giound of the household floor^ 
he likes mightily to see them bedded on the soft fluctuating clouds of 
ait^ as court-people like peasants on the stage_, Dutch dames in pictuies^ 
and Swiss scenes on the plate at dmnei , nay^ they want gods moie than 
they do God^ whom^ indeed^ it is ait that first laises to the lank of the 
gods High sentiments and deep emotions^ which the couit at suppei 
must scruple to express as real^ can speak out loud and frankly on the 
court-theatre a little i^hile befoie Besides^, -what is not to be slighted^ 
by a model ated indifference and aveision to tiue feelings, there is opened 
the fleer loom and variety foi the lepiesentation and show theieof , as we 
may say, the Emperor Constantine fiist abolished the punishment of the 
cioss, but on all hands loaded chuiches and statues with the figuie of it 

Heie too is anothei advantage, which whoever likes can reckon m 
That cei tain highei and puier emotions do service to the tiue eaithly 
ones in the way of foil, as haply, — if a similitude much fittei for a 
satire than for a leview may be peimitted, — the thick ham by its tendei 
flowers, 01 the boar’s head by the citions in its snout, lathei gams than 
loses 

And though all this went foi nothing, still must the leligious enthu- 
siasm of oui Authoiess affect the Parisian and man of the world with a 
second charm, namely, with the genuine mateiial which lies theiein, as 
well as in any tragedy, for conversational paiody Indeed, those same 
leligious, old-fashioned, sentimental dispositions must, as the persiflage 
thereof has alieady grown somewhat threadbare and meiitless, — ^they 
must, if jesting on them is to betoken spiiit, be from time to time 
warmed-up anew by some writei, oi still bettei, by some wiiteiess, of 
genius 

With the chaim of sensibility oui gifted eulogist combines, as hinted 
above, anothei advantage which may well gam the Paiisians foi her, 
namely, the advantage of a true French, — not German, — taste in poetry 

She must, the Reviewer hopes, have satisfied the impaitial Paiisian by 
this geneial sentence, were there nothing moie ^ — 

*Le grand avantage qu’on pent tirer de T^tude de la litt^ratuie allemande, c^est 
le mouvement d’emulation qu’elle donne , il faut y chercher des forces pom com- 
poser SOI m^me plutdt que des ouvrages tout fait, qu’on puisse transporter ailleurs ’ 

This thought, which she has moie biiefly expiessed 

‘Ce sera presque toujours un chef d’ceuvre qu’une invention etiangke ariangee 
par un Franqais,’ — 

she demonstiates ^ by the woids 

1 Ton) u p. 2 Page 45 3 Pige ii. 
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*0n ne sait pas faire un Ime en Allemagne, rarement oa y met Tordre et la 
m^thode qm classent les id^es dans la tdte du lectenr , et ce n’est point parceqne 
les Fran 9 ais sent impatiens, mais parcequ’ils out I’espnt juste, qu’ils se fatiguent 
de ce d^faut les fictions ne sont pas dessin^es dans les podsies allemandes aveo ces 
contours f ermes et precis qui en assurent I’efiet , et le vague de Timagmation. corre- 
spond ^ Tobscunte de la pensee * 

In shorty our Muses'-liill^ as also the other Muses’-hills^ the English^ 
the Greeks the Roman^ the Spanish^ aie simply^ — what no Frenchman 
can question, — so many mountain-staiis and ten aces, fashioned on various 
slopes, wheieby the Gallic Olympus-Parnassus may, from this side and 
that, he conveniently reached As to us Germans m paiticulai, she 
might express herself so Geiman works of ait can be employed as 
colom -sheds, and German poets as coloui-giindeis, by the Fiench 
pictorial school , as, indeed, fiom of old our learned lights have been by 
the Fiench, not adoied like light-stars, but stuck into like light-chafers, 
as people cany those of Surinam, spitted through, for lighting of roads 
Frankly will the Frenchman forgive our Authoress her German or British 
heart, when he finds, in the chapters on the ‘’classicar and ‘’romantic’ 
art of poetry, how little this has corrupted or cooled her taste, to the 
prejudice of the Gallic art of writing After simply saying, ^ 

‘ La nation franqaise, la plus cultiv^e des nations latines, penclie vers la po^sie 
imit^e des Grecs et des Romains,’ 

she expresses this^ much better and more distinctly m these words 

‘ La po^sie franqaise ^tant la plus classique de toutes les potJsies modernes, elle 
est la seule qui ne soit pas r^pandue parmi le peuple ’ 

Now Tasso, Calderon, Camoens, Shakspeare, Goethe, continues she, 
are sung by their respective peoples, even by the lowest classes, whereas 
it is to be lamented that, indeed, 

‘ Nos pontes franQais sont admires par tout ce qu’il y a d’espnts cultiv^s obez nous 
et dans le beste de I’Europe , mais ils sont tout-^-fait inconnus aux gens de peuple, 
et aux bourgeois mSme des villes, pareeque les arts en France ne sont pas, comme 
ailleurs, natifs du pays m^me ou leurs beautds se d^veloppent ’ 

And there is no Frenchman but will readily subscribe this confession 
The Reviewer too, though a German, allows the Fiench a similarity to 
the Greek and Latin classics, nay, a gi eater than any existing people 
can exhibit , and recognises them willingly as the newest Ancients He 
even goes so far, that he equals then Literature, using a quite peculiai 
and inverse principle of precedency among the classical ages, to the best 
age of Gieek and Latin Liteiature, namely, to the tron For as the 
figurative names, ‘^golden,’ ^iion age,’ of themselves signify, consideimg 
that gold, a veiy ductile rather than a useful metal, is found everywhere, 

1 Tom IX p 6o 2 Page 63 
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and on tlie suiface^ even in riveis^ and without labour , wlieieas the film 
iron^ seiviceahle not as a symbol and for its splendoui^ is laie m gold- 
countries^ and gained only in depths and with toil^ and seldom m a 
metallic state so likewise^ among liteiaiy ages_, an non one designates 
the practical utility and laboiious natuie of the vtoik done^ as well as 
the cunning woikmanship bestowed on it, wheieby it is clear, that not 
till the golden and silvei ages aie done, can the non one come to 
matmity Always one age pioduces and fashions the next on the 
golden stands the silvei , this forms the biass, and on the shoiildeis of 
all stands the iron Thus too, our Authoress ^ testifies that the eldei 
Fiench, Montaigne and the rest, weie so veiy like the present Gei mans, ^ 
while the younger had not yet giown actually classical, as it weie, 
the end-flomishes and cadences of the past. On which giounds the 
French classics cannot, without injustice, be paialleled to any earliei 
Greek classics than to those of the Alexandrian school Among the Latin 
classics then best piototypes may be such as Ovid, Pliny the voungei, 
Martial, the two Senecas, Lucan, — though he, moie by date than spiiit, 
has been leckoned undei oui eailiei peiiods , inasmuch as these Komans 
do, as it weie by anticipation, aim and adoin themsehes with the hi ass 
and iron, not yet come into univeisal use A Rousseau would sound in 
Latin as silvei y as a Seneca, Seneca would sound m Fieiich as golden 
as a Rousseau 

Nevei*theless, it is an almost umveisal eiioi in peisons who speak of 
French critics, to imagine that a Geolfioy oi a Lahaipe, m equalling his 
countrymen to the ancient classics, means the classics of the so-called 
golden age But what real French classic would take it as piaise if you 
told him that he wiote quite like Homei, like u9Eschylus, like Aristo- 
phanes, like Plato, like Ciceio^ Without vanity, he might give you to 
undei stand, that some small difference would surely be found between 
those same golden classics and him, which, indeed, was to be lefeiied 
lathei to the higher cultuie of the time than to his own, wheieby he 
might hope that in regaid to vaiious longueurs, instances of tastelessness, 
coarseness, he had less to answei foi than many an Ancient A Fiench 
tiagedy-wiitei might say, for example, that he flattered himself, if he 
could not altogether equal the so-named tiagic Seven Staxs of Alex- 
andna, he still diffeied a little fiom the Seoen of iEschylus Indeed, 
Voltaire and otheis, m then letters, tell us plainly enough, that the 
wiiteis of the ancient golden age are nowise like tliem, oi specially to 
their mind 

The genuine Fiench taste of our Authoiess displays itself also m 
detached manifestations, foi example, in the armed neutiality which, 

1 Tom IV p 8o 

2 The same thing Jean Paul had long ago remarked m his Vorschuhy hook m sec 779, of 
the Second Edition 
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an common with the Fiench and people of the woild^ she maintains 
towards the middle lanks Peasants and Swiss^ indeed, make their 
appearance, idyl-wise, m Fiench Literature, and a shepheid is as good 
as a shepheidess Artists too aie admitted by these people, paitly as 
the sort of undefined comets that gyrate equally thiough suns, eaiths 
and satellites , paitly as the individual seivants of then luxuiy ^ and an 
actress in person is often as deal to them as the part she plays But as 
to the middle lank, — excepting peihaps the clergyman, who m the 
pulpit belongs to the aitist guild, and in Catholic countiies, without 
rank of his own, travel ses all ranks, — not only are handici aftsmen 
incapable of poetic garnitme, but the entiie class of men of business, 
youi Qommerce-RathS) Legation, Justice, and othei Raths^ and two-thiids 
of the whole Address calendai In short, French human natuie pro- 
duces and sets foith, in its voiks of art, nothing worse than pimces, 
heioes and nobility no giound-woik and side-woik of people , as the 
tiees about Naples shade you, when sitting undei them, simply with 
blossoms, not with leaves, because they have none This an of pedigiee, 
without which the Fiench Parnassus receiveth no one, Madame de Stael 
also appears to require, and, by her unfavourable sentence, to feel the 
want of in Voss's Luise, in his Idyls ^ in Goethe’s Dorothea, in Metstei and 
Faust Theie is too little gentility in them Tieck's Steinbald finds 
favoui, peihaps not less foi its ti eating of aotisU^ than by leason of its 
unpoetical yet pleasing generalities , foi the book is lathei a wish of art, 
than a work of art 

The theati e is, as it wei e, the ichnogo aphy (ground-plan) of a people , the 
piompter’s-hole (soujffleurs) is the speaking- ti umpet of its peculiarities 
Our Authoress, in exalting the Gallic coulisses, and stage-cui tains, and 
candle-snuffers, and souffiems of their tiagic and comic ware, above all 
foreign theatres, gives the Fiench another and a gratifying proof of her 
taste being similar to theirs 

After so many preliminaries, the leadei will doubtless expect the 
conclusion that oui Authoress does prove the wished-for mediatrix be- 
tween us and France, and in the end procuies us a literal y general 
paidon fiom the latter, nay, that the Fiench aie even a little obliged 
to her for this appioximation But quite the contraiy is the Reviewer's 
opinion 

On the whole, he cannot help sympathising with the French, whom 
such diluted, filtered extracts and versions fiom the German must delude 
*into belief of a certain regulaiity in us, whereof there is no trace extant 
Thus, foi example, oui Authoress begins Faust with this passage * 

^C’est k nous de nous plonger dans le tumulte de I’activitd, dans ces vagues 
dteineUes de la vie, que la naissance et la mort dl^vent et pr^cipitent, repoussent 
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et ram^nent nous somme faits pour travailier ^ Toeuvre que Dieu nous recom 
mande, et dont le terns accomplit la trame Mais toi, qm ne peux concevoir que 
toi m^me, toi, qui trembles en approfondissant ta destin^e, et que mon souffle fait 
tressaillir, laisse-mpi, ne me rappelle plus * 

How shall a Frenchman^ peisuaded perhaps by such smooth samples 
to study German^ guess, that before this passage could become arable, 
the following tangle grew on it 

‘dpr geist 

In Lebensflutben, im Thatenstuim 
Wair ich auf und ab, 

Wehe bm und her I 
Geburt und Grab 
Em ewiges Meer, 

Em wecbselnd "Weben, 

Em glubend Leben, 

So chaff’ icb am sau&enden Webatubl der Zeit, 

TJnd wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid 

FAUST 

Der du die weite Welt umscbweifst, 

Gescbaftiger Geist, wie nab’ fubl’ icb micb dir 1 

DER GEIST 

Du gleiobst dem Geist, den du begreifst, 

Niobt mir ^ ^ 

So, indeed, is the whole Faust of Madame de SUel , all fii e-colour 
bleached out of it , giant masses and gioups, for example the Walpurgis^ 
nacht (Mayday Night), altogether cut away 
The following passage {Stehenkas,^ book i sec 7) occuis in ^the 
Speech of the dead Chiist from the Um veise* {So’uge, she moie biiefly 

1 Here is an English version, as literal as we can make it 

‘ THE SPIRIT 

In Existence* floods, in Action’s storm, 

I walk and work, above, beneath, 

Work and weave, in endless motion 
Birth and death, 

An infinite ocean, 

A seizing and giving 
The fire of living 

‘Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 

And weave for God the Garment thou seest him by 

PAUST 

Thou who the wide world round outflowest, 

Unresting Spirit, how I resemble thee t 

THE SPIRIT 

Thou canst resemble spirits whom thou knowest, 

Not me * T 

S By Jean Paul himself — T 
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translates tlie title of it), wlieie Christ, after saying that there is no God, 
thus continues 

‘I travelled through the worlds, I mounted into the suns, and flew with the 
galaxies through the wastes of heaven , but there is no God I descended as far as 
Being casts its shadow, and looked into the Abyss, and cried Father, where art 
thou ’ but I heard only the eternal storm, which no one guides , and the gleammg 
Kainbow from the west, without a Sun that made it, stood over the Abyss, and 
trickled down And when I looked up towards the immeasurable world for the 
Divine eye, it glared down on me with an empty, black, bottomless eye-socket , and 
Eternity lay upon Chaos, eating it, and re-eatmg it Cry on, ye discords ’ cry 
away the shadows, for He is not 

These barbaiesque sentences have, like all the rest^ giown into the 
following cultivated ones 

‘ J’ai parcouru les mondes, je me suis 41ev^ au dessus de soleils, et Ik aussi il n’est 
point de Dieu , ]e suis descendu jusqu’aux dermkres limites de I’univers, ]’ai regard^ 
dans I’abime, et ]e me suis ^cri^ Pkre, oh es tu ’ mais je n’ai entendu que la pluie 
qui tombait goutte k goutte dans I’abJme, et I’^temelle tempete, que nul ordre ne 
r4git, m’a seule r^pondu Kelevant ensuite mes regards vers la voflte des cieur, je 
n’y ai trouv4 qu’une orbits vide, noire, et sans fond LMtermt^ reposait sur le 
chaos, et le rongeait, et se d^vorait lentement elle m^me redoublez vos plamtes 
am^res et dechirantes que des cris aigus dispersent les ombres, car e’en est fait ’ 

He that loves the French must lament that people should decoy them 
ovei to us with beauties which are meiely painted on with rouge, and 
should hide not only oui fungous exciescences, but our whole adiposity 
m wide Gallic court-clothes Foi, as Goethe’s Famt actually stands, 
every good Fienchman, outdoing oui Authoiess, who wishes no second, 
must wish the fii st — at Mephistopheles , and look upon this written hell- 
journey as an acted Empedocles one into the crater of the German 
Muse-volcano To our Authoress he might even say Madame, you 
had too much sense to lend your Germans any of those traits^ pointes, 
sentences^ that esprit^ wherewith our writers have so long enchanted us 
and Europe You showed us, m the German woiks, their brightest side, 
their sensibihUj the depth of their feelings You have quite alluied us 
with it All that offended your taste, you have softened or suppressed, 
and given us yourself instead of the poem tant mteuoG ^ But who will 
give us you, when we read these German works in the onginaP Jean 
Jacques says, Let science come, and not the deceiving doctor We invert 
it, and say. Let the healing doctoress come, and not the sick poem, till 
she have healed it ” 

The Reviewer observes heie, that in the foregoing apostrophe there is 
as cramp a eulogy as that^ with which Madame de Stael concludes hers 
on Schillei 

* Feu de terns aprks la premikre representation de Guillaume Tell, le tiait mortel 

1 Tom* uu p . 
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atteignit aussi le digne auteur de ce bel ouvrage Geslor pi^nt au moment oh les 
desseins les plus cruels roccupaient Soluller u^avait dans son ^me que de g^ndreuses 
pensdes Oes deux volontds si contraires, la mort, ennemie de tons les projets de 
rbomme, les a de mdme brisdes * 

This compaiison of the shot Geslei ’v^ith the deceased Schiilei^ wheiem 
the similaiity of the two men turns on then resembling other men in 
dying, and thereby having then plans inteiiupted, seems a delicate imi- 
tation of Captain Fluellen, who (m Hemy V) struggles to piovethat 
Alexandei of Macedon and Heiiiy Motimoulli ne in moie than one point 
like each othei 

Buttoieturn Were this castrated edition of the Geiman Heicules, 
or Poetic God, which Madame de Stael has edited of us, desiiable, and 
of leal use for any leadei, it would be foi Geiman couits, and courtieis 
themselves who knows but such a thing might piove the light little 
flame ^ to indicate the heavy treasure of then native countiy, ivhicli 
treasure, as they, unlike the Fiench, ha\e all learned Geiman flist, they 
could find no difficulty in digging out But with such shows of possible 
union between two altogethei difleient chuiches, oi temples of taste, 
nevei let the good, too-credulous Fiench be luied and balked ’ 

Nay, the cunning among them may hit our Authoress with hei own 
hand , foi she has written ^ 

‘Les auteurs frauqais de rancieii terns out en g^icral plus de rapports avec lea 
Allemands que les dcnvains du si^cle de Louis xiv , car e’est depuis ce terns quo 
la htt^rature frangaise a pns uuo diiectioix classique ’ 

And shall we now, he may say, again grow to similaiity m culture 
with those whom we lesemhled when we had a less degree of it^ A 
German may, indeed, prefer the eldex French poetiy to the newei 
Fiench veise , but no Fienchman can leave his holy temple foi an anti- 
quated tabernacle of testimony, much less fora meie modern synagogue 
The deal water of then poetiy will ever exclude, as buoyant and 
unmixahle, the daik fiie-holding oil of ours Oi to take it otherwise 
as with them the eye is everywhere the ruling oigan, and with us the 
ear, so they, hard of hearing, will retain then poet-peacock, with 
his glittering tail-mnrors,^ and tail-eyes, diawn hack fan-like to the 
wings, his poor tones and feet notwithstanding, and we, shoit of sight, 
will think our unshowy poet-larks and nightingales, with then songs 
in the clouds and the blossoms, the piefeiable blessing Pei haps m 

1 The ‘ little blue flame,’ the * S^ringwnrzeV (start root), etc , etc , are well known pheno 
mena in miners’ magic — T 

2 Tom IV p 8o 

8 In French poetry, you must always, hke the Christian, consider the latter end, or the last 
verse , and thrre, as in life, according to the m-taini of the Greek sage, you cannot before the 
end be called happy 
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the whole of Goethe theie are not to he found so many antitheses and 
witty leflexes as in one moving act of Yoltaiie, and m all^ even the 
finest cantos of the Messtas, the Fienchman seeks m vam foi such 
pointes as in the Hennade exalt eveiy canto^ eveiy page_, into a perfect 
holly-hush 

And nowj the Reviewei begs to know of any impaitial nian^ What 
joy shall a Fienchman have m literatures and aits of poetiy which 
advance on him as naked as unfallen Eves oi Giaces^ — he^ who is ]u.st 
come from a poet-assembu^ey ■'vhere eveiy one has his communion-coat^ 
his mouining-coatj nay^ his wiiuliiig-sheet, trimmed with tassels and tags^ 
and pioperly perfumed^ What will a Fahie d’ Olivet ^ say to such 
eulogising of a foieign liteiatuie^ he who has so pointedly and distinctly 
declared 

‘ Oui, messieurs, ce que rindo&tan fut pour I’Asie, la France le doit ^tre pour 
I’Europe La langue fiauQaise, comme la Sausciite, doit tendre k Funiversaht^, 
elle doit s’eniichir de toutes les connaissances acquises dans les slides passes, afin 
d© le& transmettre aux slides futurs, destin^e k siirnoyer sur les debris de cent 
iDioMES diverses, elle doit pouvoir sauver du naufrage des tempes toutes leurs 
bcautds, et toutes leurs productions remarquables ’ 

"IVhen even a De Stael^ with all hei knowledge of our language and 
authors^ and ■with a heart inclined to us^ continues nevertheless Gallic 
in tongue and taste^ what blossom-crop aie we to look for from the diy 
timhei ^ Foi; on the v^hole, the taste of a people is altogethe-i to be 
disci iminated fiom the taste of a peiiod the lattei^ not the foimer^ 
easily changes The taste of a people^ looted down^ thiough centuiies^ 
in the nature of the countiy^ in its history^ m the whole soul of the body 
politic^ withstands^ though undei new foims of lesistance^ all alteiations 
and attacks fiom without Foi this taste is^ in its highest sense, nothing 
othei than the outcome and utteiance of the inward combination of the 
man, levealmg itself most readily by ait and judgment in ait, as in that 
which s^ieaks with all the faculties of man, and to all the faculties of 
man Thus poetical taste belongs to the heait the understanding pos- 
sesses only the small domain of 7heto7ical taste, which can be learned and 
pioved, and gives its verdict on correctness, language, congiuity of 
images, and the like 

For the rest, if a foreign liteiature is leally to be made a saline 
manuie and feitilising compost for the witheied Fiench liteiature, some 
altogethei dilfeient path must be fallen upon than this ridiculous circuit 
of clipping the Germans into Frenchmen, that these may take pattern 
by them, of fiist fashioning us down to the Fiench, that they may 
fashion themselves up to us Place, and plant down, and encamp, the 

1 Hjb Les Vers Doj is du Pyihago/ e cxphques^ etc j precidis dun JDtscours sur I'Essenu de 
Poisie, 3S14 
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Geimans with all then stout limhs and full aiteiies^ like dying gladiators^ 
faiily before them , — let them then study these figures as an academy^ 
01 lefuse to do it Even to the Gallic speech^ in this transfeience^, let 
utmost boldness be recommended How else^ if not m a similai way^ 
have we Germans worked om former national taste into a free taste , so 
that by oui skill in languages^ or our tianslations^ we have welcomed a 
Homely ShakspearCj Dante^ Caldeion^ Tasso^ with all their peculiarities^, 
lepugnant enough to ours^ and introduced them undisarmed into the 
midst of ns ^ Oui national taste meanwhile was not lost in this process 
in the Geiman^ with all its pliability^ there is still something indeclinable 
for othei nations j Goethe^ and Herder^ and Klopstock^ and Lessings can 
be enjoyed to perfection in no tongue but the German , and not only 
our aesthetic cosmopolitism (universal fiiend&hip)^ but also our populai 
individuality, distinguishes us from all other peoples 

If, one day, we are to he piesented to foieign countiies, — and eveiy 
Geiman, proud as he may be, will desire it, if he is a hooksellei, — the 
Reviewer could wish much foi an Authoi like oui Authoiess, to tiansport 
us, m such a Cleopatra’s ship as heis, into England Schillei, Goethe, 
Klinger, Hippel, Lichtenberg, Hallei, Kleist, might, simply as they 
weie, in then naturahbus and pontiJicahbuSj disembaik m that Island, 
without dangei of becoming heimits, except in so fai as heimits may be 
woi shipped there 

On the romantic'^ side, howevei, we could not wish the Biiton to 
cast his first glance at us for the Briton, — to whom nothing is so poetical 
as the commonweal, — requiies (being used to the weight of gold), even 
for a golden age of poetry, the thick golden wmg-coveis of his epithet- 
poets , not the transparent gossamer wings of the Romanticists , no 
many-coloured butterfly-dust, hut, at lovi est, flowei-dust that will giow 
to something 

But though this gifted Inspectiess of Germany has done us little 
fuithexance with the French, nay, peihaps hmdiance, inasmuch as she 
has spoken foith our praise needlessly in meie compaiisons with the 
Fiench, instead of speakmg it without offensive allusions, — the better 
seivice can she do us with another people, namely, with the Geimans 
themselves 

In this respect, not only in the fiist place may the ciitic, hut also m 
the second place the patiiot, return hei his thanks It is not the outward 
man, hut the inwaid, that needs miners We cannot wholly see our- 
selves except in the eye of a foreign seer The Reviewei would be 
happy to see and enter a mirror-gaileiy, oi rathei pic bui e-gallery, in 
which our faces, limned by quite diffeient nations, by Portuguese, by 


1 Rontanitsch^ ‘romantic/ it will be observed, is here used in a scientific sense, and has no 
concern with the writing or reading (or acting) of ‘ romances " — T 
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Scotchmen^ by Russians^ Coisicans^ were hanging up^ and where we 
might learn how diffeiently we looked to eyes that were diifeient By 
comparison with foreign peculiarity, our own peculiarity discerns and 
ennobles itself Thus, foi example, our Authoress, profitably for us, 
holds up and leflects our German longueurs (mtermmabilities), oui dull 
jesting, oui fanaticism and our Geiman indifference to the file 

Against the last erroi, — against the rule-of-thumb style of these days, 
— reviewers collectively ought leally to fire and slash with an especial 
fuiy There was a time in Germany, when a Lessing, a Winkelmann, 
filed their periods like Plato or Cicero, and Klopstock and Schiller their 
veises like Virgil oi Horace , when, as Tacitus, we thought jnore of dis- 
leafing than of coveimg with leaves, in short, of a disleafing which, as 
in the vine, iipens and incites the grapes There was such a time, but 
the present has had it , and we now wiite, and paint, and patch straight 
foiward, as it comes to hand, and study leadeis and writeis not much, 
but appeal in pimt Conections, at piesent, seem as costly to us, as 
if, like Count Alfieii, we had them to make on printmg- paper, at the 
charges of our printer and purse The public book-market is to be oui 
bleach-green , and the public, instead of us, is to correct , and then, in 
the second edition, we can pare off somewhat, and clap on somewhat 

But it is precisely this late correction, when the foimer author, with 
his former mood and love, is no longer foithcoming, that woiks with 
dubious issue Thus Schiller justly left his Robbers unaltered On the 
other hand, the same sun-waimth of cieation can, in a second houi, 
leturn as a sun-waimth of iipenmg Writers who mean to pay the 
world only in plated coins can offer no shadow of reason for piefeiiing 
fiist thoughts , since the veiy thought they write down must, in then 
heads, during that minute’s space, have alieady gone through several 
improved editions 

Still deeper thanks than those of the critic to our Authoress let the 
patiiot give her Through the whole work theie luns a veiled sorrow 
that Geimany should be found kneeling, and, like the camel, laise itself 
still bent and heavy-laden Hence her complaints^ that the piesent 
Geimans have only a philosophical and no political chaiactei , — ^farther, 
that the German,^ even through his model ate chmate, m which he has 
not the exti ernes of heat and cold to encounter, but without acquiiement 
of hardiness easily secures himself against evils of an equable nature, 
should be softening into unwarlike effeminacy, — faither, those othei 
complaints,® about our division of lanks, oui deficiency in diplomatic 
craft and lying, about the German great, who, to the tedium of the 
French themselves, still take an interest m Louis Fourteenth’s misti esses 
and anecdotes ^ Thus she says,® 

1 lorn V ch II 2 Tom i p 20 
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‘Les Allemands ont besom de d^daigner pour devenir les plus foits*; 
and two Imes lowei^ 

‘ Oe sout les seals bommes, pent etre, auxquels on pouvait conseiiler i’orgueil 
comme un moyen de devenir meilleurs ’ 

She IS almost riglit Not as one towaids anothei^ and m words, we 
did not set ourselves forward, and take airs enough, on printed paper, 
— each stands beside the others with a ready-plaited garland for him in 
his hand but in actions, and towaids foreigners and persons m authority, 
it IS still to be lamented that we possess but two cheeks for the receiving 
of cufts, in place of four, like the Janus-head , <ilthough, in this cheek- 
(lehcxency, we do mend matters a little, when we — turn round, and get 
the remainder During the French wai, and in the peace betoie it, there 
weie many statesmen, if not states also, that considered themselves mere 
half-stuffi as lags in the paper-mill are called when they are not cut 
small enough, — ^till once they weze ennobled into whole-stuff, when the 
devil (so, in miller-speech, let Napoleon's sceptre be named) had altogether 
hacked them into finest shieds 

In vol V p 123, IS a long haish passage, wheie the Geiman sub- 
serviency IS rated woise than the Italian, because oui physiognomies 
and manners and philosophical system promise nothing but heait and 
couiage, — and yet produce it not ITeie, and in othei passages legaidmg 
Prussia, wheie ^ she says, 

‘La capitale de la Prusse resscmblo&la Prusse elle memo les edifices et les 
institutions ont %e dhomme, et nen de pins, paiccqu’im scul homme en est 
hauteur/ — 

one willingly forgives her the exaggeiation of hei complaints , not only 
because time has confuted them, and defended us and leexalted us to 
oui ancient pimcedoms, but also because hei teais of angoi ovei us aie 
only warmei tears of love, with which she sees in the Germans falling 
angels at war with fallen 

The Preface gives a letter fiom Police-ministei and General Savary to 
Madame, wheiem, with much sense, he asseits that the work is not bf 
a French spirit, and that she did well to leave out the name of the 
Umpe'ieur, seeing there was no worthy place foi him ^ II nip poutatt 
trouver de place qm fdt d'lgne de Im, says the General , meaning, that 
among so many great poets and philosophers, of various ages and 
countries, the Elbese would not have cut the best figure, or looked 
digne (worshipful) enough The gallant Police-ministei deserves heie 
to be discriminated from the vulgar class of lickspittles, who so nimbly 
pick up and piaise whatever falls fxom princes, especially whatever good, 
without imitating it, hut lathei to he la^iked among the second and 
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higliei class (so to speak)^ who lick up any labid saliva of then superioi, 
and theieby lun- off as mad and fieiy as himself Only thus^ and not 
otherwise^, could the General^ fiom those detached poitions which the 
censor had cut out^ have divined^ as from outpost victories^ that the 
entire field was to be attacked and taken Accoidmgly^ the whole 
prmted Edition was laid hold of, and^ as it weie, undei a second paper- 
mill devilj hacked anew into beautiful pulp Noi is that delicate feeling 
of the whilom censois and clippers to be contemned^ wheieby these men^ 
by the faintest allusion^ smell out the ciown debts of then crown-robbei 
(usuzper), and thereby pioclaim them The Sphinx in Elba^ who, unlike 
the ancient one^ spaied only him that could not lede his iiddle, — (a 
iiddle consisting in this^ to make Euiope like the Twkish giammai, 
wheiein there is but one conjugation^ one declension ^ no gendei, and no 
exception), — could not but leckon a desciiption of the Germans, making 
themselves a powei within a power, to be ticklish matter And does not 
the issue itself testify the sound sense of these upper and under censois^ 
Forasmuch as they had to do with a most deep and pohshed enemy, whom 
they could nowise have had undeistanding enough to see thiough, were 
it not that, in such cases, suspicion sees faithei than your hall-undei- 
standing She may often (might they say), undei that patient nun-veil 
of heis, be as diplomatically mischievous as any nun-prioress 

But, not to loiget the Work itself, m speaking of its foitunes, the 
Reviewer now pioceeds to some particulai obseivations on ceitam 
chapteis , fiist, howevei, making ? geneial one oi two No foieignei 
has yet, with so vide a glance and so wide a heait, appiehended and 
lepiesented our Geiman style of poetiy, as this foieign lady She sees 
Fiench poetiy,— which is a computable glittering ciystal, compaied 
with the immeasurable organisation of the German, — leally in its true 
form, though with piefeience to that form, when she describes it as a 
poSsie de societe In the Voischule der Aesthetik,^ it was, years ago, de- 
scribed even so, though with less affection , and in geneial terms, still 
eailiei, by Herder The Germans, again, our Authoress has meted and 
painted chiefiy on the side of then compai ability and dissimilaiity to the 
French , and hereby our own self-subsistence and peculiar life has much 
less clearly disclosed itself to hei In a compai ison of Nations, one may 
skip gaily along, among peifect tiuths, as along ladii, and skip over the 
centie too, and miss it 

Concerning the chapters in the First Volume, one might say of oui 
Authoiess in hei absence almost the same thing as befoie her face Foi 
genei allties, such as nations, countiies, cities, aie seized and judged of 
by her wide traveller-glance, bettei than specialities and poets, by hei 
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Gallic, naiiow, female taste, as, indeed, in general, laige asses, by 
tiie free scope they yield for allusions, are, m the hands of a gifted writer, 
the most productive However, it is chiefly polite Geimany, and most 
of all liteiary Germany, that has sat to her on this occasion , and of the 
middle class, nothing but the literal y heights have come into view 
Moreovei, she attributes to climate what she should have looked for 
in histoiy thus^ she finds the temperate regions moie favourable to 
sociality than to poetry, ^ ce sont les dekces du midi ou les 7 tgueurs du 
nord qui ih7 anient fo7tement rtmaginaiwn* , theiefoie. South Geimany, 
that IS, Franconia, Swabia, Bavaria and Austria Now, to say nothing 
of the circumstance that, in the fiist three of these countries, the altei- 
nation between the flowei -splendour of spiing and the cloudy cold of 
winter laises both the temperate waimth and the temperate coldness to 
the poetical degiee, thereby giving them two chances, the opinion of 
our Anthoiess stands contradicted by mild Saxony, mild Brandenburg, 
England, Gieece, on the one hand, and by waim Naples and cold 
Russia on the other Nay, rather extieme fiost and extieme heat may 
be said to oppiess and exhaust the poet, and the Castalian fountain 
either evaporates or freezes On the othei hand, legions lying mtei- 
mediate between these tempeiatuie^ are those wheie mind and poetiy 
aie met with unshackled 

In chap 11 , de Ve8p7it de conversation^ she desciibes veiy lustly the 
ait of talking (different from the art of speaking) ^ 

‘Le genre de bien-^tre que fait 4prouver une conversation anim(5e ne consist© pr(5« 
cis^nxent dans le sujet de conversation, les id^es ni les connaissances qu’on pent y 
d4velopper n’en sont pas 1© principal int4r4t , c’est une certain© manifere d’agir les 
uns sur les autres, de se faire plaisir r^ciproqnement et avec rapidxt4, de parler 
aussitdt qn’on pense, de ]onir k Pinstant de soi m4me, d’etre applaudi (applaudie) 
sans travail, de manifester son esprit dans toutes les nuances par I’accent, le geste, 
le regard, enfin de produire a volont4 comme une sorte d’41ectncit4, que fait jaillir 
des 4tinoelles * 

The passage^ where she counsels the Gei mans to acquiie social cultuie, 
and resignation in respect of social refinement, merits Geiman attention 
It is tiue, she should not, before denying us and pi escribing us the 
Fiench art of talking, have said ^ 

esprit de conversation a quelqnefois V%%conv6n%mt d’alt4ier la smcdntd du 
caract^re, ce n’est pas une trompene combin4e, mais improvis4e, si I’on pent 
s’expnmer ainsi * 

A^hioh, m plain language, signifies, in this art there is one unpleasant 
circumstance, that sometimes youi honesty of heart suffers thereby , and 
you play the real literal knave, though only on the spur of the moment, 
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and without special preparation Foi the lest^ it must be such passages 
as this^ where she denies us these moral and aesthetic Gallicisms^ allowing 
us, for compensation, nothing but learning, depth of heart and thought , 
such passages it must be by light of which the Journal de Pat is ^ finding 
us denied not only the tromperie comhinie, but now even the improvisee, 
has discovered that our Authoress is a seciet enemy of the Germans, 
who will surely (hopes the J ournal) get into anger with her, though, as 
always, not till late For sharply as she attacks the Fiench, she does 
it only on the moral side, which these foigive the more easily and feel 
the more faintly, the more she is m the light , but we again are assaulted 
in graver wise, and with other consequence, namely on the side of oui 
undei standing, which, as compared with the Gallic, m regaid to business, 
to knowledge of the world, nay, to combining and aiiangmg woiks of 
ait, she eveiy where pronounces mfeiior 

‘Les Allemands mettent tr^s-rarement en sc^ne dans leurs comedies des ridicules 
tir^s de leur propre pays, ils n’observent pas les autres, encore moms sontils 
capables de f examiner eux m^mes sous les rapports ext^neurs, ils croiraient presque 
manquer h, la loyaut^ qu’ils se doivent ’ 

To form the plan, to order the whole scenes towards one focus of 
impiession (effet)^ this, says she, is the part of Fienchmen , but the 
German, out of sheer honesty, cannot do it Nevertheless, our Lessing 
vowed that he could remodel “eveiy tragedy of Corneille mto moie cun- 
ning and more regular shape , and his criticisms, as well as his JEmiha 
Galottij to say nothing of Schiller and all the better Geiman critics, are 
answer enough to Madame de StaeFs repioach 

Three times, and in as many ways, she accounts for our deficiency m 
the art of witty speech First, from our language but had she forgotten 
hei German when she wrote concerning it, ^ La construction ne permet pas 
toujours de terminer une phrase par Veocpression la plus piquante^ For 
does not directly, on the contrary, our language, alone among all the 
modern ones, reserve any word it pleases, any part of speech without 
exception — nay, sometimes a half word,^ — naturally and without con- 
straint, for a dessert-wine of conclusion ^ Madame de Stael should also, 
to infoim heiself, have lead at least a few dozen volumes of our epigiam- 
anthologies with their thousand end-stings What do Lessing’^s dialogues 
want, or our translations from the French, in regard to pliancy of language^ 
But, on the whole, we always, — ^this is her second theory of oui convex - 
sational mal-adioitness, — wish too much to say something oi othei, and 
not, like the French, nothing a German wishes to express not only 
himself, but also something else , and under this something we frequently 
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include sentiment^, piinciple^ tiutli^ mstiuction A soit oi disgust comes 
ovei us to see a man stand speaking on^ and quite coolly determined to 
skow us nothing but himself foi even the nairatoi of a story is expected 
to propose rather oui enjoyment in it than his own selfish praise for 
telling it 

In the thud place^ we aie too destitute^ complains our Authoress^ ot 
wit^ consequently of Ion-mots^ and so foith Peviewei complains^ on the 
other handj that the French are too destitute thereof A Hippel^ a 
Lichfcenbeig, like a Young oi Pope^ has moie and better wit than a whole 
Fiench decade will pioduce Fiench-wit^ leflection-wit (Reviewer heie 
perfectly coincides with Jean Paul m his divisions of sui prises with 

one light lesemhlance^ and with its piompt visibility^ like a Fiench 
gaiden, only once British and Geiman wit treats us with the compauson 
of resemhlances reflecting one anothei^ and with the continuous enjoy- 
ment of an English gaiden For the repeiusal of Lichtenbeig^ Reviewer 
commonly waits a yeai , foi the lepeiusal of Voltaire ten years , for the 
leperusal of Fiench Journalists sixty >eais , for that of Hamann as many 
minutes The Geimaii of spiiit is almost ashamed to be so hghi-witted 
as a Fienchman , and must make an eflPoit not to make an efioit It 
he do not gi udge the labour^ he can heap-up, like Weisse in his Satires ^ 
moie antitheses in a page than a Frenchman in a book Men of the 
woild; who m Geiman arc meiely smooth and coiiect, glitter in Fiench 
with witty turns , it is will, therefoie, that chooses heie, not inability 
One may say, not this and that Fienchman, but the whole Fiench people, 
has wit but so common a wit can, even for that reason, be no deep one 

What farther was to be said against our want of French skill in talk- 
ing, Reviewer leaves to the English, Spaniaids, Italians, who all shaie 
it w ith us 

The following passage^ may leconcile the Fiench with oui Authoiess 
^ Bn France la plupajt de% lecteurs ne veulent jamats etre emus^ m meme 
damuser aux depens de leur conscience htteran e , le scrupule s^est refagiS 
Id* In p 13, she makes Hans Sachs compose hefoie the Refoimation , 
and in p 14, Luthei tianslate the Psalms and thje Bible This to a 
Fienchman, who would show literal y, may be detiimental, if he lepeats 
it In p 17, she finds a likeness betw^een Wieland's piose and Voltaiie*s 
Give hei oi give him Voltaiie's wit, conciseness, lightness, pliancy, 
theie can he nothing likei Reviewei has a comfoit in having Wieiaiid 
called at once, by this class of admners, the Geiman Voltaiie, and by 
^ that othei, the German Greek he needs not, m that case, reflect and 
confute, but simply leaves the speakers to their lecipiocal annihilation 
Foi the rest, the whole of this chaptei, as well as the twelfth, lends and 
robs the good Wieland so lavishly, that we rathei beg to omit it alto- 
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getliei His Comic Tales aie, m liei view,^ imitees du G^eCy so that 
most of the French painters, then subjects being mythological, must also 
be imitators of the Gieeks In p 62, she must either have misunder- 
stood some Geimans, oi these must have misundei stood the Greeks, when 
she says of Fate, in contiadistmction to Providence, ^ Le sort (the Greek 
Fate) 7ie compte pom oien les sentimens des hommes * Sophocles seven times 
says no to this , and as often ^schylus Nay, so inexorably does Fate 
puisne eveiy immoiality, especially audacious immorality, that (unlike 
Providence) it inflicts the punishment, even under repentance and lefoim 
In p 90, she calls Klopstock’s Ode to his Futuie Love a sujet mamSre * 

‘Elopstock est moms heureux quand il ecrit sur Famour il a, comme Dorat, 
adiess4 des vers a sa maitresse future, et ce sujet mam4r^ n’a pas bien mspird sd 
muse il faut n’avmr pas souflert, pour se jouer avec le sentiment , et quand uue 
personne serieuse essaie un semblable jeu, toujours une contramte secrete Fem- 
p^che de s’y montrer naturelle ’ 

How could hei soul, that elsewheie responds to all pure-toned chords 
of love, mistake the yet unloved longing, therewith the unloved and yet 
loving youth looks into his future heart, as with a coming home-sick- 
ness ^ Does even the prosaic young man paint him an ideal, why shall 
not the poetical incoipoiate and diaw neaiei to him the deai foim that 
IS glancing foi him, though as yet unseen ^ It is true, this holds only of 
the first love , foi a poem on a second, thud and future love would 
doubtless meiit the blame, which, indeed, she piobably so meant 
The long passage from Voss’s Louise ^ seems introduced to bring even 
the Geiman reader, by the bald translation, into a state of yawning, 
and the happier Fiench one into snoiing and even snoiting Quite as 
unexpectedly has she extracted fiom Maria Stuaity instead of blight lyric 
altar-fiie, the long faiewell of Maria, too long even for Geiman leadeis, 
and only for the epos not too short , and lendeied it moreover in piose 
To Goethe she does justice wheie she admiies him, but less where she 
estimates him His poems she judges more justly than she does his 
plays Every wheie, indeed, hei taste borders moie on the German 
when applied to shoit pieces than to long ones , above all, than to 
theatrical ones , foi here the Fienoh curtain shiouds-up eveiy foreign 
one With hei opinion of Goethe as a literary man, the Geimans, since 
the appearance of his Autobiography, may readily enough dispense 
Of ch 15, de I’ art dramatiquoy Re viewer could undertake to say 
nothing, except something ill, did time permit 

Shakspeaie, in whose child-like and poetic seiene soul (as it weie, a 
poetic Chiist-child) she celebiates an irome presque MachaveUique in 
delineating character, she ought to piaise less on hearsay, since neither 
hearsay noi hei own feeling-can teach hei how to piaise Goethe’s Faust 
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It IS piobable sbe knows only the French (un-souled and un-heaited) 
Shakspeare^ and so values the inan, but for Goethe’s Famt too^ she 
should have waited for a Fiench version and perversion^, to give him 
somewhat better commendation than that she sends him to France with 

If a tianslation is always but an mveited^ pale^ secondary rainbow 
of the original splendour^ Madame de Stael’s, as in general any French 
translation of Faust^ is but a grey, cold, mock-sun to Goethe’s real 
darning Sun in Leo At times, in place of a pallid tianslation, she gives 
a quite new speech , foi example,^ she makes the Devil say of Faust, 
^ Oet homme ne sera jamais qu'd, demt pervers^ et dest en vain quhl seflatte 
de parvemr a Vitie enti^rement* In the original appears no woid of 
this, but merely the long, good, quite di€erent passage, ^ Verachte nur 
Veinunft und Wissenschaft/ etc That weighty omissions have prevented 
light translations in her work, is happy for the woik of Goethe This 
(like Dante’s Divine Comedy) Diabohc Tragedy, in which whole spiritual 
universes act and fall, she has contracted and exti acted into a love-tale 
Of this sole and last 2odiacal light which the set sun of Shakspeare has 
cast up over Geimany, our lady Authoiess wishes heartily ^ that anothei 
such, 01 more such, may not be wiitten Reviewei ventuies to give hei 
hope of fulfilment heiein, and pledges himself for all Frenchmen Con- 
sider only ^ 

‘ II ne faut y chercher ni lo gofit, m le mesure, m I’art qui clioisit et qui teimine , 
mais si I’lmagmatioa pouvait se figurer tin chaos mteUectuel tel qu’on a souvent 
d^ont le chaos materiel, le Faust de Goethe devrait avoir 4td compostS a cette 
^poque * 

Readei esses, why will every one of you insist on thinking herself a 
leader ^ 

Hei bard judgment on Faust, Madame had befoiehand softened,^ by 
the piaise she bestowed on Gotz von Berhchingen ^ily a des traits de 
genie ga et la,* not only heie but theie also, ^ dans son diame* Less 
warmly® does she praise the Natural Daughter, because the personages 
therein, like shades in Odin’s Palace, lead only an imaged life , inasmuch 
as they bear no real Christian Directory-names, but aie merely designated 
as King, Father, Daughter, etc As for this last defect, Reviewei 
fancies he could remedy it, were he but to turn-up his French history 
and pick out at random the words Louis, Orleans, etc and therewith 
christen the general titles, father, daughtei , for, in the structure of the 
work. Madam© de Stael will confess theie are as firm, determinate, 
beheading machines, ai seme-hats, poison-pills, steel-traps, oubliettes, 
spring-guns, introduced, as could be lequired of any court whithei the 
scene of the piece might be transferred. 
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Theie is one censuie from oui Autlioiess^ howevei^ winch Reviewei 
himself must countersign^ though it fouches the sweet orange-flower 
gailandj Goethe’s Tasso Reviewei had been pleased to notice, in this 
piece^ which cannot be acted in any laiger space than within the 
chambeis of the brain, no downcome, save the outcome, or end , where 
the moial knot, which can only be loosed m Tasso’s heait, is, by cutting 
of the material knot, by banishment fiom couit, left unloosed, to accom- 
pany him in exile , and can at any hour raise up a second flfth-act This 
want, indeed, is not felt in leading the work so much as aftei leading it 
Oui Authoress, however, points out^ another want, which, in the piece 
itself, has a cooling, at least a shadowing influence that, namely, in the 
first place, Princess Leonoia is drawn not accoiding to the waim climate, 
butiathei as a Geiman maiden, and so thinks and pondeis about hei 
love, instead of either saciificmg heiself to it oi it to heiself , and that, 
secondly, the Poet Tasso acts not like an Italian accustomed to outward 
movement and business, but like a solitaiy Geiman, and unskilfully 
entangles himself in the perplexities of life 
For the rest, her whole piaise of Goethe will, m the soui head of a 
Frenchman, lun to sheei censure, and her censure again will lemain 
censuie, and get a little sourer, moreover 
Perhaps the kindliest and justest of all hei portiaituies is that of 
Schillei Not only is she, m hei poetiy, many times a sister of Schillei , 
but he also, in his intellectual pomp and reflex splendoui, is now and 
then a distant though beatified i elation of Coineille and Cre billon 
Hence his half-foitune with the French for, in consi deration of a 
certain likeness to themselves, some unlikeness and gieatness will be 
pardoned If Gallic tiagedy is often a centaui, begotten bv an Ixion 
with a cloud, Schiller also, at times, has confounded a sun-hoise and 
thunder-horse with the hoise of the Muses, and mounted and driven the 
one instead of the other 

The Donau-Nymphe (Nymph of the Danube) obtains ^ the honoui of an 
extract, and the piaise, 

‘ Le sujet de cette pifece semble plus mg^meux que populaire , mais les segues 
merveilleuses y sent m^l^es et varices avec taut d’art, qu’elle amuse dgalement tous 
les spectateurs ’ 

Reviewer has heard Herder, moie in earnest than m jest, call the Zauher- 
fiote the only good opera the Germans had 

After sufiiciently misundei standing and faint-praising Goethe’s Meistei 
and Ottihe/ she ventures, though a lady, and a Fiench one, to let fall 


1 Page 122 2 Xom iv p 36 

3 She finds Ottihe not moving enough , — ^the Reviewer again finds that Ottihe not only 
moves the heart, but crushes it This more than female Werter excites deeper interest for her 

VOL I 2 I 
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this and the othei remaik about humew , and, as it weie, to uttei a 
judgment (heie Reviewei founds* on the printed woids) concerning Swift 
and Sterne Sterne’s humour, m T^tstrarri) she imputes to phraseology , ^ 
nay, to phrases, not to ideas, and mfeis that Sterne is not tianslatable, 
and Swift is Neveitheless, both of them have found veiy pretty lodgings 
m this country with Bode and Waser Thereaftei, in the same chapter 
on Romances, she makes Asmus, who has wiitten no lomance, the draw- 
bridge for a sally against Jean Paul 

Her shallow sentence, as one moie passed on him, may, among so 
many, — some friendliei, some more hostile, — pass on with the rest , till 
the light one appeal, which shall exaggeiate neither piaise noi blame, 
foi hitherto, as well the vaiious piicking-girdles (cilices) in which he was 
to do penance, have been so wide for his body that they slipped to his 
feet, as in like wise the laurel-wreaths so large for his head that they fell 
upon his shouldeis Oui Authoiess dexterously unites both , and eveiy 
period consists, m front, of a pleasant commendation, and behind of a 
fatal mats , and the left hand of the conclusion never knows what the 
light hand of the piemises doeth Reviewei can figure this jestei 
comically enough, when he thinks how his face must, above fifteen times, 
have cheei fully thawed at the first clauses, and then suddenly fio/:en 
again at the lattei Those mats are his bitterest enemies Our Authoiess 
blames him for over-doing the pathetic , which blame she heiself unduly 
shares with him in hei Oo7tnne^ as Reviewei, in his long-past critique 
thereof, in these veiy JaMhuchey, hopes to have proved , and, it may be, 
had that review of Connne met hei eye, she would rather have left 
various things against J P unsaid In p 79, she writes, that he knows 
the human heait only from little Geiman towns, and (hence) ^ II y a 
souve7it dans le peinUe de ces mceurs quelque chose de t7 0p mhOCFisn: pour 
notre siccle ’ Now it is a question whether J P could not, if not alto- 
gether disprove, yet uncommonly veaken, this chaige of innocence, — 
by stating that many of his works were written in Leip-aig, Weimai, 
Berlin, etc , and that, consequently, his alleged innocence was not his 
blame, but that of those cities He might also set forth how, in Titan^ 
he has collected so much polished couit-corruption, recklessness, and 
refined sin of all sorts, that it is a hardship foi him, — saying nothing of 
those capital cities, — to be implicated in any such guilt as that of 
innocence 

However, to excuse her half and quarter judgment, let it not be con- 
cealed that scarcely have two of his woiks {Hespe7us and Stehe7ik(U) been 
gone through by her , nay, one of them, Eespe7 us has not so much as 


love than the male one , and, in an earlier time, would have intoxicated all hearts with tears 
But what always obstructs a heiome with the female reading world, is the circumstance that 
she IS not the hero Tom iv p 79 
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been fairly gone into , foi^ aftei introducing a not very important scene 
fiom Hesperus^ tbe couching of a father’s* eyes by a son^ piopeily a thing 
which eveiy centuiy does to the othei^ she tables some shreds of a second 
incident in this same Eespe^us, but with a statement that it is from a 
diffe7 ent lomsmce Of ite JRede des todten (Speech of the dead 

Christ) she has indeed omitted the supeifluous commencement^ but also 
more than half of the unsupeifluous conclusion, which closes those 
wounds Reviewer willingly excuses her, since this authoi, a comet of 
moderate nucleus, carries so excessive a comet-tiain of volumes along 
with him, that even up to the minute when he writes this, such train has 
not yet got altogether above the hoiizon 

On the whole, she usually passes long judgments only on few-volumed 
wuteis,~foi mstance, Tieck, Weinei , and shoit on many-volumed, — 
foi mstance, the iich Herder, whom she accommodates m a pietty 
bowel let of four sides, or pages The New Poetic School, at least August 
Schlegel, whom she saw act in Weiner’s Twenty’fow th of Felruary^ 
might have helped hei out a little with insti actions and opinions about 
Heider (nay, even about Jean Paul) as well as about Tieck, the more, 
as she seems so open to such communications that they often come back 
from hei as mere echoes foi, stiictly considered, it is the New, much 
moie than the Old School, that leally stands in opposition to the 
Flench 

The thirty-second chapter (des Beauco Aits en Allemagne) does not 
require seventeen pages, as Faust did, to receive sentence, but only 
seven, to desciibe German painting, statuary and music, — not so much 
compiessedly as compiessingly Neveitheless, Reviewer willingly gives- 
up even these seven pages for the sake of the following beautiful 
remark ^ 

* La musique des AUemands est plus van^e que celle des Itahens, et c’est en cela 
peut-^tre qu’elle est moms bonne I’espnt est condamn^ h, la varidt©,— c^est sa 
misfere qm en est la cause , mais les aits, comme le sentiment, ont une admirable 
monotome, celle dont on voudrait faire im moment ^temel ’ 

The Fifth Volume treats of Philosophies — ^the Fiench, the English, 
the old and new and newest German, and what else from ancient Greece 
has to do with philosophies Concerning this volume, a German re- 
viewei can offer his German readers nothing new, except perhaps whim- 
sicalities While men, — for example, Jacobi, — after long studying and 
re-studying of great philosophers, so often fall into anxiety lest they may 
not have understood them, finding the computation look so easy, women 
of talent and breeding, simply fiom then gift of saying No, infei at once 
that they have seen through them Reviewer is acquainted with intel- 


1 Tom IV p las 
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lectual ladieSj who, in the haidest philosophical woiks, — ^for instance, 
Fichte’s, — have found nothing hut light and ease Not what is thought, 
only what is learned, can women fancy as beyond their horizon Fiom 
Love they have acquiied a boldness, foieign to us, of passing sentence on 
great men Besides, they can always, instead of the conception, the 
idea, substitute a feeling In p 78, Madame de Stael says quite naively, 
she does not see why philosophers have striven so much to i educe aH 
things to one pimciple, be it mattei oi spiiit, one or a pair, it makes 
little difference, and explains the all no better In p 55, she impaits to 
the Parisians seveial categoiies of Kant’s, with an et-mtem ^ as it weie, 
an Alphabet, with an and-soiforth If jesting is admissible in a levievt, 
the following passage on Schelling^ may properly stand heie 

‘ L’ld^al et le r^el ticuuent, dans son langage, la place de rintelligence et de la 
matifere, de l’ima.giitation et de Texp^nence , et c’e&t dans la reunion de ces deux 
puissances en une harmonie complete, que oonsiste, selon lui, le prmcipe unique et 
absolu de hunivers organise Cette barmome, dont les deux poles et le centre sont 
runage, et qui est renfermd dans le nombie de trois, de tout temps si myst^neux, 
fournit h, Schelhng des applications les plus ^ng6n%euses ’ 

But we return to earnest Considei, now, what degiee of spmt these 
three philosophic spirits can be expected to letam, when they have been 
passed off, and in, and carried thiough, tbiee beads, as if by distillation 
ascending, distillation middle and distillation descending foi the thiee 
heads are, namely, — the head of the Authoiess, who does not half under- 
stand the philosophers , the head of the Parisian, who again half undei- 
stands our Authoress ; and finally, the head of the Paiisianess, who again 
half understands the Parisian Through such a senes of mtei mediate 
glasses the light m the last may readily refiact itself into darkness 

Meanwhile, let the former piaise remain to hei unimpaued, that she 
still seizes m oui philosophy the sunny side, which holds of the heart, 
to exhibit and illuminate the mossy noith side of the Fxench philosophy 
Striking expressions of noblest sentiments and views aie uncoveied, like 
peai 1-mussels, in this philosophic ebb and flow Piecious also, in itself, 
IS the nineteenth chapter, on Maiiiage Love, though foi this topic, 
foreign in philosophy, it weie hard to find any light conductoi into 
such a discussion, except, indeed, the philosophers Crates and Sociates 
furnish one 

As the Sixth and last Volume treats of Religion and Enthusiasm, — 
French juxtaposition, — it is almost her heait alone that speaks, and the 
language of this is always a puie and iich one The separate peails, 
from the philosophic ebb, here collects themselves into a peail necklace 
She speaks nobly on Natuie, and Man, and Eternity , ^ so likewise on 
Enthusiasm ® Individual baldnesses it weie easy for Reviewei to extiact, 

1 Tom V p 83 2 Xom vi* pp 78 86 8 Chap x» 
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— foi tlieyaie shoit^ but individual splendouis difficulty — foi theyaie 
too long 

To one wlio loves not only Geimany but mankind, or ratbei both in 
each otbeiy her piaise and high preference of the German religious tem- 
per, m this volume, almost grows to pam foi, as we Geimans ourselves 
complain of oui coldness, she could have found a tempeiate climate heie 
only by contiast with the Fiench ice-field of nieligion from which she 
comes Tiuly, she is in the right The French, in these \eiy days, 
have accepted then Sunday as crabbedly as the Geimans parted with then 
Second Sundays, oi Holidays, when fozced to do it Thus does the 
poisonous meadow-saffron of the Revolution, aftei its autumn-flowers 
have been left solitary and witheied, still keep undei giound its narcotic 
bulb for the awakened spiing , almost as if the spirit of Fieedom in this 
Revolution, like the spirit of Chiistianity, should constiuct and lemodel 
every foieign people — only not the Jewish, where were the Nativity and 
Crucifixion 

The bitterness of the Parisian journalrcorps, who have charged against 
this Work of the Baioness more fiercely than against all her Romances, 
shows us that it is something else than difference of taste that they strike 
and fire at their heaits have been doubly pi evoked by this compaiison, 
and tiebly by this discoi dance in their own most mwaid feeling, which 
loves not to expose itself as an outwaid one In lomances, they took all 
manner of religion as it came , they could chaige it on the characters, 
and absohe the poetess but heie sbe herself, — not with foieign lips, 
but with hei own, — has spoken out for religion, and against the countiy 
wheie leligion is yet no 'iermg'ice 

A special Pamphlet, published m Pans, on this Woik, enlists the 
method of question and answer in the seivice of delusion, to exhibit bold 
beauties, by distoiting them from then accompaniments, in the chaiacter 
of bombast It is but seldom that our Authoress sms, and, m German 
fashion, against Geiman taste, as where she says,^ 

‘ Tons les moutons du m6me troupeau viemient dormer, les uns apr^s les autres, 
leurs coups de t^te aux id4es, qui n’en restent moms ce qu’elles sent ’ 

In presence of a desciiptive powei that delights foieign nations, one 
might hope the existing Fiench would modestly sink mute — ^they whose 
eulogistic mannei, m the Monitew.m the senate and eveiy where, towards 
the thione, has at all times been as stiamed, windy and faded as its object, 
and in whom, as in men dying the wiong way (while, in common cases, 
in the cooling of the outward limbs, the heait continues to give heat), 
n<?thmg lemains warm but the membeis fiom which the frozen heart lies 
farthest 

It IS difficult, amid so many biight passages, which, like polished 

1 Tom VI p II 
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goldj not only glittei^ but image and exhibit^ to select tlie brfst For 
example^ tlie desciiption of the Alps by night, and of the wWle festival 
of Inteilaken 5^ — the lemaik^ that both the excess of heat/tn the east, 
and of cold in the north, incline the mind to idealism an<| visuality , — 
or this, ‘ Ce qia manque en France, en tout genre, ('est le sentiment et 
riuibitiide da respect ’ ® / 

Still moie than we admire the Woik, is the Authmess, consideiing 
also her sex and hei nation, to be admired PiobaMy she is the only 
woman in Euiope, and still moie piobably the on\j Fiench person in 
Fiance, that could have written such a book on ^eimany Had Gei- 
many been her ciadle and school, she might ha^ written a still better 
work, namely, on France And so jve shall wmi this spiiitual Amazon 
strength and heart fox new campaigns and v^ctoiies, and then, should 
she again piove the revieweress of a reviewer;* let no one undertake that 
matrimonial relation but Frii> ' ^ 


No 2 

SCHILLER, GOETHE AND MADAME DE STAEL « 

[ 1832 ] 

In this age, by some called the Locomotive, when men travel with all 
manner of practical, scientific and unscientific purposes, to fish Mexican 
oysters, and convert the heathen , in search of the picturesque, in seaich 
of cheap land, good groceries, bibliography, vives, new cookery, and 
generally, though without efiect, in search of happiness, when even 
kings, queens and constitutions, are so often sent on then travels, <incl 
what with lailuays, what vith revolutions, absolutely nothing will stay 
m its place, — the mteiest that once attached to meie travellers is gone 
no Othello could now by such means win the simplest Desdemona 
Nevertheless, in Madame de StaeFs Travels theie is still something 
peculiar Shut out from her bright beloved Pans, she gyrates round it 
m a wider or narrower circle Haunted with danger, affliction, love of 
knowledge, and above all with ennui j she sets forth in her private car- 
nage on two intermingled errands* first, ^to find noble chaiacteis', 
secondly, Ho study national physiognomies * The most distinguished 
female living will see face to face the most distinguished personages 

1 Tom 1 ch XX 2 Tom v p 87 

S Tom V p 27 So likewise, tom v pp ii, 97, 109, 125, 207 
^ Fnp IS the an'igram of J P F R , and his common signature in such cases — 

* Teaser’s Magazine, No 26 
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living, be tliey male or female , will have sweet counsel with them, oi, 
m philosophic tomney, ^free passages of aims' , will gauge them with 
hei physiognomical callipeis, and, if so seem fit, print then dimensions 
in books Not to study the chaiteis, police and economy of nations , to 
stand in then council-halls, woikshops, dress-shops and social assem- 
blages , least of all, to gaze on watei falls, and lumed lobber-toweis, and 
low ovei them, as the cattle on a thousand hills can do, is she posting 
through the woild but to lead the living book of man, as written in 
vaiious tongues , nay, to lead the chiestomathy and diamond-edition of 
that living polyglot book of man, wherein, foi cleai eyes, all his suboi- 
dinate peifoimances, piactices and aiiangements, or the best spirit of 
these, stand legible It is a toui, therefoie, not for this or that object 
of cultuie, this 01 that bianch of wisdom, but foi cultuie geneially, for 
wisdom itself and combines with this distinction that of being a true 
toui of kmght-eiiantry, and search of spiiitual adventuies and feats of 
intellect, — the only knight-enantry piacticable in these times With 
such high-soaimg views, Madame fiist penetiated into Geimany in 1803 , 
and could not miss Weimar, wheie the flower of intellectual Germany 
was then assembled 

The figui e of such a three as Goethe, Schiller, and Be Stael, to whom 
"Wieland, Mullei, and other giants might he joined, rises beautiful in oui 
imagination, and thiows powder in the eyes, and peihaps, for meiely 
poetic pui poses, it weie best if we left it invested with that rose-colouied 
clond, and pried no deepei But insatiable curiosity will nowise let the 
mattei lest theie , Science, as well as Fancy, must have its satisfaction 
The ^ spii itual Amazon ' was a mortal woman, those philosophic j oust- 
ings and symposia weie also tiansacted on oui common clay eaith 
behind that goigeous anas, of which we see not the knotty side, who 
knows what vulgar, angular stone and mortal lies concealed ^ In the 
Sixth Volume of the Coi i espondenee between ScMlei and Goethe, lately 
published, still moie, in the Thirty-fiist Volume of Goethe's Wo^ks, 
even now publishing, wheie, under the title of Tag- und Jahres-Eeft, is 
a continuation of his Autobiography, we find some indications and dis- 
(losuies These the Biitish world, for insight into this mattei, shall 
now also behold, in juxtaposition, if not in combination Of Madame in 
London theie aie some sketches m Byron's Letteis, but moie in the way 
of daubing than of painting ; done too, not with philosophic permanent- 
colouis, but with meie dandyic ochre and japan, which last were but 
indifferently applicable heie The following are in a moie aitistic style, 
and may be lelied on as sinceie and a leal likeness 

We give the whole senes of Notices, which we have translated, long 
and shoit, arranged according to the ordei of dates, beginning with the 
fiist note of distant preparation, and ending with the latest reminiscence. 
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Goetlie is^ for tlie timej at Jena^ engaged in laboiious official duties of a 
literal V kmd^ when, on the SOth of November 1803, Schillei thus finishes 
a lettei to him fiom Weimai 

^Madame de Stael is actually in Fiankfoit, and we may soon look 
for her here If she hut undei stand Geiman, I doubt not we shall do 
our part , but to pi each our leligion to her in French phiases, and 
standing the brunt of Fiench volubility, were too haid a pioblem We 
should not get through so cleveily as Schelling did with Camille Joidan 
Farewell ^ 

The next will explain themselves 

‘ Jena, 13th December 1803 

^It was to be foieseen, that when Madame de Stael came to Weimai, 
I should be called thither I have taken counsel with myself, that the 
moment might not suipiise me, and determined on staying heie For 
the laborious and dubious business that now lies on me, whatevei physical 
foice I have, especially m this bad month, will scantily suffice , fiom the 
inteileitual suiveyance down to the mechanical typographical depait- 
menb, I need to have it all befoie me * * ^ You, my deai fiiend, 
see, not without honor, what a case I am in, with Meyei, indeed, to 
comfoxt me, yet without help oi complete fellow-feeling fiom any one 
foi whatevei is so much as possible, oui people look upon as easy 
Wheiefoie, I enticat you, take my place, guide the whole mattei for 
the best, so fai as possible If Madame de Stael please to visit me, she 
shall be well leceived Let me but know four-and twenty hours before- 
hand, and part of the Lodei apaitments shall be furnished to lodge liei , 
she will find a biirghei’s table, and welcome , we shall actually meet and 
speak togetbei , she can stay while such lemains hei pleasuie What I 
have to do heie is tiansacted m sepaiate half-houis , the lest of my time 
shall be heis , but in this weathei to go and to come, to diess, appear at 
couit and in company, is, once foi all, impossible, as decisively as evei 
you, in the like condition, have pionounced it 

^All this I commit to your friendly guidance, foi theie is nothing 
that would giatify me moie than to see this distinguished Lidv, and 
peisonally make acquaintance with her, leally glad weie 1, could she 
spend these two leagues of road on me Worse quarters than await hei 
here she has been used to by the way Do you lead and manage these 
conditions with youi delicate and kind hand, and send me an express 
when an 3 rthing decided occurs 

^Good speed to all that youi solitude pioduces, as yourself could wish 
and will ^ For me, I am rowing m a foreign element , nay, I might say, 
only splashing and splntteiing therein, with loss foi the outwaid man, 
and without the smallest satisfaction foi the inward or fiom the mvaid 
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But aftei all, if 3t be tiue, as Homer and Polygnotos teach me more and 
more, that we pooi mortals have properly a kind of hell to enact in this 
eaith of ours, such a life may pass among the lest A thousand farewells 
in the celestial sense ^ Goethe ’ 


‘Weimar, 14th December 1803 

^Against youi leasons for not coming hither there is nothing solid to 
be urged , I have stated them with all impressiveness to the Duke Foi 
Madame de Stael herself too, it must be much pleasantei to see you 
without tl\dt tram of dissipation, and foi yourself, undei such an 
ariangement, this acquaintance may piove a real satisfaction, which weie 
otheiwise a buiden not to be borne 

* ^ * -Jr * * * 

^Fare you heaitily well, keep sound and cheerful, and deal gently 
* with the Pilgiimess that wends towards you When I hear more, you 
shall learn Schiller 

S The Duke gives me answei that he will write to you himself, 
and speak with me in the Theatie ' 


‘Weimar, Slst December 1803 

‘‘The rapid and tiuly toilsome alternation of pioductive solitude^ with 
foimal society, and its altogethei heteiogeneous dissipations, so fatigued 
me last week, that I absolutely could not take the pen, and left it to my 
wife to give you some picture of us 

^Madame de Stael you will hnd quite as you have dpi ion constiued 
hei she is all of one piece , theie is no adventitious, false, pathological 
speck in her Hereby is it that, notwithstanding the immeasurable 
difference m tempei and way of thought, one is peifectly at ease with 
hei, can heai all from hei, and say all to hei She represents Fiench 
cultuie in its puiity, and undei a most inteiesting aspect In all that 
we name philosophy, theiefore m all highest and ultimate questions, one 
IS at issue with hex^ and lemams so m spite of all aiguing But her 
natuie, her feeling, is better than hei metaphysics , and hei fine under- 
standing uses to the rank of genial She insists on explaining everything, 
on seeing into it, measuiing it, she allows nothing daik, inaccessible, 
whithersoevei her toich cannot throw its light, theie nothing exists foi 
hei Hence follows an aveision, a liorroi, for the transcendental philo- 
sophy, which m her view leads to mysticism and supeistition This is 
the carbonic gas in which she dies Foi what we call poetry there is no 

1 Schiller was now busied with Wilhelm Tell ^ on which, last and greatest of his Dramas 
this portion of the Co-t f espondence with Goeihe mainly turns 
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sense in liei fiom sucli woiks it is only tlie passionate^ tlie oiatoricalj 
the intellectual^ that she can appropiiate , yet she will enduie no false- 
hood there, only does not always recognise the true 

^ Yon infei fiom these few words that the clearness, decidedness and 
rich vivacity of her nature cannot but affect, one favourably Oui only 
grievance is the altogether unpiecedented glibness of her tongue you 
must make youiself all ear, if you would follow hei Neveitheless, as 
even I, with my small faculty of speaking French, get along quite tolei- 
ably with hei, you, with your greater practice, will find communication 
veiy easy 

cMy proposals weie, that you came over on Satuiday, opened the 
acquaintance, and then returned on Sunday to your Jena business If 
she stay longei than the new year, you will find her heie , if she leave 
us soonei, she can still visit you m Jena befoie going 

^The great point at present is, that you hasten to get a sight of hei, 
and so fiee youiself of the stretch of expectation If you can come 
sooner than Satuiday, so much the better 

^Foi the piesent, faiewell My laboui has not, indeed, advanced 
much this week, but also not stood still It is truly a pity that this so 
mteiestmg Phenomenon should have come upon us at the wrong season, 
when piessmg engagements, bad weathei, and the sad public occunences 
over which one cannot use quite tiiumphant, conspiie to oppiess us 

‘ SoiIILIAR ’ 

Goethe, having finished his woik, letuins to Weimai, but not ui 
health We find no mention of Madame till the 4th of Januaiy, and 
then only this : 

* * Tf * f Of -tiie Lady de Stael I heai nothing I hope she is busy 
with Benjamin Constant What would I gi\e foi quietness, libeity and 
health, thiough the next foui weeks ’ I should then have almost done 

^ SOHICLFR ' 

(Appaieiitly of the same date ) 

^Heie come the new Peiiodicals, with the lequest that you would 
forwaid them, after use, to Meyei especially I lecommend No 13 to 
notice So there is nothing new undei the sun^^ And did not oiu 
accomplished Pilgiimess assuie me this moinmg, with the utmost 
naivete^ that whatever words of mine she could lay hold of, she meant 
to print ? That story about Rousseau's Letters^ does hei no good with me 
at present One sees oneself and the foolish Fiench petticoat-ambitiou 
as m a diamond-adamant mirioi The best wishes foi you Goethf ’ 


^ This will explain itself afterwards , tftfmj p 510 
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(No date ) 

* # * ^Madame de Stael, in a note to my wife this mornings 

speaks of a speedy depaiture, but also of a very piobable return by 
Weimar * * * Schiller ' 

(No date ) 

* f Madame de Stael means to stay three weeks yet Spite of 

all her Fiench hurry^ she will findj I feai, by her own expeiience^ that 
we Geimans in Weimar are also a changeful people^ — that eveiy guest 
should know when to be gone ^ ^ ^ Schiller ' 


(No date ) 

* * ^De Stael I saw yesteiday here^ and shall see hei again 

today with the Duchess's mother It is the old stoiy with her one 
would think of the Danaides' sieve^ if Oknos ^ with his ass did not rathei 
occui to one Schiller ' 

‘ ISth Januaiy 1804 

* * * ^ Be well and happy^ and continue by youi noble industry 

to give us a fiesh inteiest m life, stand to it tightly in the Hades of 
company^ and plait youi leeds theie into a light stiff rope^ that theie 
may be something to chew Greeting and hail ’ Goethe ' 

^ 14th January 

* w * ^Your EocposiUon has refreshed me and nouiished me It 

is highly pi Opel that by such an act, at this time, you expiess your con- 
tiadiction of oui importunate Visitiess, the case would grow mtoleiable 
otherwise ' 

^ Being sick at present, and gloomy, it seems to me impossible that 1 
could ever hold such discouises again It is positively a sin against the 
Holy Ghost to speak even one word accoidmg to her dialect Had she 
taken lesson of Jean Paul, she would not have staj ed so long in Weimar 
let her try it for othei three weeks at hei peiil ^ 

‘‘SCHILLEP * 

‘ 24 th Januaiy 

^ Today, foi the first time, I have had a visit fiom Madame de Stael 
It IS still the same feeling with all daintiness she heais herself rudely 
enough, — as a tiavellei to Hypeihoieans, whose noble old pines and 
oaks, whose iron and amber, civilised people indeed could turn to use 
and ornament 

I Oknos, a Greek gentleman, of date unknown, diligently plaits a reed rope, whicli his ass as 
diligently eats This Oknos is supposed to ha\e had an unthrifty wife Hence Schiller’s 
allusion 
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^ Meanwliile she foices you to bung out the old worn carpets^ by way 
of guest-present^ and the old lusty weapons to defend yomself withal 

^ Goethe ’ 


‘ 26th January 

* ^ ^ e What are you busy with foi today and tomorrow > That 
long-pro]ected French reading of Madame de StaeFs takes place^ I hear^ 
tomonow evening. However^ if you are at home then^ and m the mood^ 
I heieby mvite myself^ for I long much to see you Schilleb ' 


‘'Madame de Stael was here today with Mullei^ and the Duke soon 
joined us , whereby the discouise grew very lively ^ and oiii first object^ 
that of revising her Tianslation of The Fishei was rendeied vain ^ 
^Tomoirow evening, about five, Benjamin Constant is to be with me 
If you can look in later, it will be kindly done Wishing you sound 
sleep Goethe * 

‘8th February 

* * * ‘If you can visit me tonight, pi ay mention to the bearei at 
what houi you would like the caiiiage Goethe ’ 

^ ( Being in quite special tune for woikmg today, 1 must make 

a long evening of it, and doubt whethci 1 shall get out to you Unhappily 
1 have to struggle and make-up befoiehand foi the loss of tomonow, 
being engaged to dine with Madame de Stael then Schiller ' 


(On, or after, the 2lst of Feb ) 

^ ^ ^ f Tonight we shall meet at Madam e’s Yestexdav we missed 
you sadly Many a meiry matter turned up, winch we will laugh at by 
ourselves some day Schiller ' 


(On, or after, the I2th of Mai oh ) 

‘"It IS a light comfoit to me that you oiFer to take chaige of Tell If 
I be m any tolerable state, I will certainly come Since I saw you last 
time at the lehearsal, I have not been at all well the weathei is not 
kind to me , besides, ever since the depaituie of Madame, I have felt no 
otherwise than as if I had risen fiom a seveie sickness 

‘ SciIILLPB ^ 

With clipping and piecing we have now done , hut, by w^ay of hem 

I * Das Wasser rauscht, cUs Wasser schwoll, 

Em Fischer sass daran , * etc , 
a celebrated little poem of Goethe’s 
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to this patch woik^ subjoin the passage from Ooethe’s Autobiogiaphy^ 
above referred to^ which offeis us a summaiy and brief synopsis ot the 
whole circumstances, — written long afterwards, in that tone of cheerful 
giavity, combining the cleaiest insight with toleiance and kindly humour, 
to which no leadei of his Dichtung und Wahlieit can be a sti anger 

^Madame de Stael came to Weimar in the beginning of Decembei, 
while I was still at Jena busied with the Piogiamme What Schillei 
wrote me on the 21st of that month served at once to instiuct me 
touching the i elation which her piesence would give rise to ^ 

^ As I could not move from Jena till my task weie finished, there came 
tidings and delineations to me of many kinds how the lady boie heiself 
and was leceived, and I could modeiately well presciibe for mvself the 
pait I had to play yet it all turned out quite otherwise, as in the next 
yeai, which we are now appi caching, must be shown * 

******** 


1804 

‘Winter had come on vith full violence, the loads weie sno wed-up, 
without stiong effort was no tiavelling Madame de Stael announced 
herself more and more impoitunately My business was concluded, and 
I resolved for many reasons to return to Weimar , but this time, also, 
I felt the unwholesomeness of winter residence m the Castle The so 
dear-bought experience of 1801 had not made me wiser I returned with 
a bad cold, which, without being dangeious, kept me some days in bed, 
and then weeks long in my room, on which account, a pait of this dis- 
tinguished lady's stay was for me histoiical only, as I learned what 
happened in society from the narratives of friends, and afteiwaids too 
our personal intex course had to be managed first by billets, then by 
dialogues, and, latei still, in the smallest circle, — ^peihaps the most 
favourable way both foi learning what was m her, and imparting, so fai 
as that might be, what was in me 

‘With decisive vehemence she followed hei puipose, to become 
acquainted with our circumstances, coordinating and subordinating them 
to hei ideas, to infoim heiself as much as possible concerning indivi- 
duals , as a woman of the woild, to gam clear views of our social 
lelations with her deep female spirit to penetiate and see through our 
general modes of lepiesentmg Man and Nature, which is called oui 
philosophy Now, though I had no cause to simulate with her, as 
indeed, even when I let myself have fiee course, people do not always 
lightly inteipret me , yet here theie was an extraneous circumstance 
at work, that for the moment made me shy I received, just at that 

1 Werle^ h xxxi ss 170 6 

2 Here follows Sciiiller's Letter, whicii we have given already, supra^ p 505 
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time^ a newly-published Fieuch book, containing the conespondence of 
two ladies with Rousseau ^ On the secluded, inaccessible man, these 
fair intrudeis had played-off a downiight mystification, — contriving to 
inteiest'him m certain small concerns, and draw him into letter-wiitmg , 
which letters, when they have had enough of the joke, they lay togethei, 
and send forth through the press 

^To Madame de Stael I expiessed my dislike of the proceedings , she, 
however, took the matter lightly , nay, seemed to applaud it, and not 
obscuiely signified that she meant to deal with us much in the same 
way. There needed no moie to put me on my guaid, m some measuie 
to seal me up 

^ The gi eat qualities of this high-tliinking and high-feeling authoiess 
lie in the view of eveiy one, and the results of hei journey thiough 
Geimany testify sufficiently how well she applied hei time there 

^Hei objects weie manifold she wished to know Weimar, to gain 
accuiate acquaintance with its moral, social, liteiaiy aspects, and what 
else it offeied, faith er, howevei, she herself also wished to he known, 
and endeavouied theiefore to give her own views currency, no less than 
to seaich-out our vay of thought Neithei could she rest satisfied even 
heie she must also work upon the senses, upon the feelings, the spiiit , 
must stiive to awaken a ceitam activity oi vivacity, with the want ot 
which she reproached us 

^Having no notion of what Duty means, and to what a silent, col- 
lected postuie he that undei takes it must restrict himself, she was evei- 
more for stxikmg m, for instantaneously producing an effect In society 
theie must be constant talking and discoursing 

^The Weimar people are doubtless capable of some enthusiasm, 
pel haps occasionally of a false enthusiasm , but no Fiench uphlazmg was 
to be looked for fiom them , least of all at a time when the French 
political preponderance threatened all Euiope, and calm-thinkmg men 
foresaw the inevitable mischief which, next yeai, was to lead us to the 
veige of destruction 

^In the way of public reading also, and lecitmg, did this lady stiive 
foi lam els I excused myself fiom an evening party when she exhibited 
Phcdre m this fashion,^ and wheie the modeiate German plaudits nowise 
contented hei 

^ To philosophise in society, means to talk with vivacity about insoluble 
pioblems This was her peculiar pleasure and passion Natuially 
too she was wont to cairy it, m such speaking and countei -speaking, 
up to those concerns of thought and sentiment which propeily should 
not be spoken of except between God and the individual Here, more- 
ovei, as woman and Frenchwoman, she had the habit of sticking fast 


X St/Jirdf p s<s6 date, 4th Januaij 
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on mam positions, and, as it were, not hearing lightly what the othei 
said 

^ By all these things, the evil genius was awakened in me, so that I 
would treat whatever was advanced no othei wise than dialectically and 
piohlematically, and often, by stiff-necked contradictions, brought her 
to despaii , wherein, truly, she for the fiist time giew rightly amiable, 
and m the most brilliant manner exhibited her talent of thinking and 
leplymg 

^More than once I had legulai dialogues with hei, oui selves two, in 
which likewise, however, she was burdensome, according to her fashion , 
nevei granting, on the most important topics, a moment of leflection, 
but passionately demanding that you should despatch the deepest 
concerns, the weightiest occuirences, as lightly as if it weie a game at 
shuttlecock 

^ One little instance, mstead of many, may find place here 

^She stepped in, one evenmg before couit-time, and said, as if for 
salutation, with warm vehemence, I have important news to tell you • 
Moreau is arrested, with some othei s, and accused of treason against the 
Tyrant ” I had long, as every one had, taken interest in the peison of 
this noble individual, and followed his actions and attempts I now 
silently called back the past , in older, as my way is, to try the present 
thereby, and deduce, oi at least forecast, the futuie The lady changed 
the conveisation, leading it, as usual, on manifold mdiffeient things, 
and as I, persisting m my reveiie, did not forthwith answer her with due 
liveliness, she again reproached me, as she had often done, that this 
evenmg too, accoiding to custom, I was in the dumps (maussade), and no 
cheeiful talk to be had with me 1 felt seriously angiy , declared that 
she was capable of no true sympathy, that she dashed-in without note 
of warning, felled you with a club, — ^and next minute you ust begin 
piping tunes for her, and jig fio subject to subject 

^Such speeches were quite accordmg to her heait, she wished to 
excite passion, no mattei what In order to appease me, she now went 
over all the circumstances of the above sonowful mischance, and evinced 
therein great penetration into characters, and acquaintance with the 
postuie of affairs 

^Another little story will prove likewise how gaily and lightly you 
might live with her, if you took it in her own way 

^At a numerous suppei -party with the Duchess Amelia, I was sitting 
far off her, and chanced this time also to be taciturn and rathei medita- 
tive My neighbours reproved me foi it, and there rose a little move- 
ment, the cause of which at length leached up to the higher personages 
Madame de Stael heard the accusation of my silence , expressed herself 
regal ding it m the usual teims, and added, ^^On the whole, I nevei like 
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Goetlie till lie lias had a bottle of champagne I said half-aloiid^ so that 
those next me conld heai, suppose^ tken^ we have often got a little 
ekmted together ” A modeiate laugh ensued She wanted to know the 
cause No one could^ or would^ give a French veision of my words in 
their propel sense , till at last Benjamin Constant^ one of those near me^ 
undeitook, as she continued asking and importuning^ to satisfy her by 
some euphonistic phrase, and so terminate the business 

^But whatcvei, on lefiection, one may think oi say of these proceed- 
ings^ it IS ever to be acknowledged that, in then lesults, they have been 
of gieat importance and influence That Work On Germany^ which 
owed its origin to such social convex sations, must be looked on as a 
mighty implement, wheieby, m the Chinese Wall of antiquated pre- 
judices which divided us fiom Fiance, a bioad gap was bioken , so that 
across the Rhine, and m consequence of this, across the Channel, our 
neighbouis at last took closer knowledge of us, and now the whole 
1 emote West is open to oui influences Let us bless those annoyances, 
therefoie, and that conflict of national peculiaiities, which at the time 
seemed unseasonable, and nowise piomised us furtheiance ' 



UMMARY 

JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER 

A WBI.L-WRITTEN life al ost as raie as a well-spent one Doimg*s Gallery 
of Weimar Authors his helpless biographical method No pique against 
himj poor man His No-Life of Richter (p 1) — Jean Paul little known 
out of Geimany The leading events of his life Personal characteristics 
His ultifarious Works (5) — Must be studied as well as read Eccen- 
tricities Eveiy work embaled in some fantastic wrappage Not aifecta- 
tion * Consistent enough fiom his own point of vision (11) — Intellect, 
imagination and humour Sport the element in which his natuie lived 
and worked He loved all living with the heart of a brother Tiue 
Humour a kind of inverse sublimity, exalting into our affections what 
IS lowly In this quality Richter excels all German authors (15) — All 
genuine things are what they ought to be A harmonious development of 
being, the object of all true culture Richter’s worst faults nearly allied 
to his best merits (19) — Impeifection of his Novels A true work of 
art requires to be fused m the ind of its creatoi. Chiefly successful in 
his humorous characters, and with his heroines His Dreams His 
Philosophy not echanical Richtei, in the highest sense of the word, 
rehgious the artyr Fearlessness co bined with the mai*tyi Reverence 
xtract fro Quintus Ftxlem A Sum er Night Richter’s value as a 
writer (21). 


TATE OF GERMAN LITERATURE 

Franz om’s erits as a literary Historian (p 26) — French scepti- 
cism about Ger an literature Duty of judging justly Human Society, 
at the present era, struggling to body itself forth anew Necessity for 
an open md The French mind conspicuously shut English ignorance 
of Ger any accounted for Difficulty of judging lightly the character 
of a foreign people The Germans in particular have been liable to 
isrepresentation Mada e de StaePs AUemagne did much to excite a 
reasonable curiosity • Promise of better knowledge and friendlier inter- 
course (28) — Groundless or half-grounded objections to German litera- 
ture The Germans supposed to have a ladically bad taste Of what 
section of their literature this is true The first condition of any al 
VOL. I. 2 K 
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criticism^ a transposition of tlie critic into the author’s point of vision 
The notion that outward poverty necessarily tends to inward eanness 
and unsightliness Tiue taste and culture^ and loving insight into truth 
and nobleness^ not the peculiar possession of any rank Claude Lorraine, 
Shakspeare, and many others The spirit of Mammon has a wide empire, 
but must not be worshipped in the Holy of Holies (36)* — ^The Ger an 
authois better situated, and also show less care for wealth, than any 
of our own The German nobility not insensible to genius * Goethe 
The English might even learn of the m this lespect The Germans 
not defective m taste English and Geiman dulness contrasted National 
taste can only be judged from its perennial odels Wieland, Klopstock, 
Lessing, the two Jacobis, Mendelssohn and others (43) — Germany far 
in advance of other nations The highest Criticism an mterpretei 
between the inspired and the uninspired Every literature of the world 
has been cultivated by the Germans Essence and origin of Poetic 
Beauty (50) — Biead-aitists^ and lovers of ^fame’ Schiller’s noble 
idea of a true Artist Fichte’s The plastic arts Speci en of Goethe’s 
pictoiial criticism (56) — High aspiration and earnest insight of German 
Poetry Goethe Giowth of German literatuie paiallel with that of our 
own Utilitarianism Passional extiavagance Byron in his youth what 
Schiller and Goethe had been in theiis If Germany has gained the true 
path, we too shall find it (63) — German literatuie vaguely objected to 
for its Mysticism , Mystical geneially meaning not understood Things 
visible and invisible Methods of teaching suitable to each Tendencies 
to real mysticism , a George Fox oi Jacob Bohme (70) — Absurdity of 
styling Kant a mystic Distinctness and rigid sequence of his concep- 
tions Parlour-fire Philosophy of ind little valued in Germany True 
claims of Kant, Schelling, and Fichte High woith of the Critical Philo- 
sophy British inductive Philosophy since the time of Hume Dugald 
Stewart The Geiman eductive method The Kantian distinction 
between Understanding and Reason Charge of ^Irrehgion* (74) 
— Supeiiority of the lecent Poetiy of Germany A little light precious 
in great daikness Piesent ominous aspect of spiritual Europe Religion 
and Poetry can never die, however little their voice ay be heeded 
Happy the man or nation that can hear the tidings they are forever 
bunging, and can piofit by them (85) 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WERNER 

The charm of ^ fame ’ Werner’s tu ultuous career indicative of uch 
in the history of his time (p 87) — Hitzig’s Lives of W erner and 
Hoffmann Wernei’s biith and parentage Early connexion with the 
theS,tre. Left at fouiteen, by his father’s death, to the sole charge of 
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his motlier Her hypochondria. Coincidences of Werner’s and Hoff- 
mann’s early circumstances Werner’s dissolute college-life^ and de- 
sultory strivings At thirty he had already divorced two wives, and was 
looking out for a third Unsteady irrational hopes, and wild enthusiasm 
of character (88) — His early writmgs smgulaily contrasted with his 
later . His French scepticism overlaid with wondrous theosophic garni- 
tuie High colloquies in rathei questionable fashion His drama of the 
Sohne des ThaU chiefly interesting as containing a picture of himself 
Extracts, in which, with much tumid grandiloquence, he shadows foith 
his own creed Scene, Story of the Fallen Master, Opinions and practices 
of the Templars Scene, Eobert d’Heredon on Destiny and the Resui- 
lection of the body (92) — Some account of the Second Pait of the 
Sons of the Valley Scene, Story of Phosphorus Weiner’s diamatic 
talent His prophetic aspirations Self-foigetfulness the summary of 
his moral code His strange missionary zeal (105) — He marries his 
third wife His faithful care and affection for his poor mothei hei 
death His life at Warsaw Intimacy with Hoffmann His Kreuz an 
der Ostsee not suitable for the Stage His drama of Mm tin Luther ^ 
Oder die Weihe der Kraft His portraituie of Luther Allegorical super- 
fluities, and general insufficiency (119) — ^Dramatic populaiity Vortex 
of society Divorced from his thud Wife Strange state of mainage-law. 
Bedouin wandeiings Sees Goethe, Napoleon, and Madame de Stael 
His project of a New Religion abandoned Detestation of modern 
Protestantism He visits Italy Spiritual Exei citations Returns to 
the Catholic Faith of his fathers Ordained a Priest Preaches with 
all his might at Vienna and elsewhere, amid such tumult and obloquy 
Literary dregs Drawing mgh to his end Sleep of Death Fray, 
wanderer, for a wanderer’s soul (128), — Questionable character of his 
Life and Works Gigantic endeavour, leading to most dwarfish perform- 
ance IS change of faith evidently sincere A melancholy posthumous 
fiagment No thought of letuining to Protestantism His mysticism 
and dissoluteness His belief probably rather than conviction 

Religious opinion in Germany We cannot justify Werner, yet let him 
be condemned with pity (1S6) 


GOETH ’S H LENA 

Goethe’s tendency to complete whatsoever he began His complete 
and final edition of his Works Helena, a classico-iomantic Phantasma- 
goria Parabolic or half-parabolic chaiactei of much that Goethe has 
written This style has in many cases its own appiopiiateness The 
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grand point to have a meaning, the best form will then gather round of 
its own accord. Beauty and interest of the parabolic style m Goethe's 
hands To read an author, we must be able to see hxs object, whatevei 
it may be, as he saw it Everywhere m life, the true question is, not 
what we gam, but what we do No book that will not i prove by 
repeated readings deserves to be lead at all. Goethe's works especially 
require to be so lead (p 146) — Helena no exception to the rule 
Forms part of a continuation of Faitst Faust veiy little known m 
England, though consideiably talked of Emphatically a work of Art 
A wondrous emblem of the little Life of man, encompassed and over- 
looked by the stupendous All, Unedifying style of English criticism 
A better state of things coming The story of Faust a Christian mythus, 
in the same sense as that of Prometheus, Titan and the like, are Pagan 
ones. Various modem embodiments of the story Friedrich Mullei 
(152) — Goethe the first who tiied the subject, and the most successful. 
His Devil a symbol of wicked, iiieverent knowledge, of specious logical 
Life, combined with moial Death Faust represents the human heart, 
seeking and striving selfishly aftei all good ' Consequent greedy dis- 
appointment Bitterness and danger of Isolation Vain stragglings 
towards the Impossible Conflict of moial Life with moial Death. Faust 
a deep poetic stating of the daik questionings which had long biooded 
ovei many hearts Wondeiful skill with which this is shadowed forth 
The difficulty left unsolved (156) — ^The Faust and Mephistopheles of 
Helena Change of style and of tone Notice concerning Faust and 
Helena by the Author Diffeient methods of treating this singular 
love-episode How Goethe calls back the Past, and shows it still living 
in the conscious Present (163) — Helena leturns to Gieece after the 
desti action of Troy Her misgivings as to hei own fate her alarm 
aggiavated by Phoicyas Then primitive deportment, and frank, down- 
right manner of speech Phoicyas a feminine Mephistopheles Her 
malicious saicasm Dialogue between Helena and Phorcyas Helena 
teirified by Phorcyas into a consent to flee from impending retribution , 
and the Past of eaily Gieece melts into the Piesent of the European 
Middle Ages (166) — A wondrous legion, neither sea nor good dry 
land Helena's leception by Faust Lynceus, the Warder of the tower 
Emblematic adumbrations Giecian Art, Teutonic Genius, School Philo- 
sophy (180) — Faust and Helena in high favour with each other 
Manneis and achievements of the Middle Ages Grecian influences 
Bnth of Modern Poetry, Euphorion Inspired Poesy becomes rapt, 
inspired Life Fuither voik for Mephistopheles (187) — Final identity 
of symbol and thing signified Our Whereabout, not on the fir earth, 
but on the wide and airy Deep Claims of Goethe to the reverence and 
faith of all who would read him wisely (195) 
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GOETH 

Difficulty of justly estimating the woith of Goethe's works British 
Ignorance on the subject Goethe’s literal y Kangship his universal 
and undisputed ascendency Singular value and inteiest of his Auto- 
biogiaphy Not written especially for ^peisons of quality’ m England, 
but for pel sons of heart and head in Europe (p 198) — Goethe’s 
unexampled reputation A man’s ^fame’ no test of his real worth 
In Goethe’s writings is e bodied the new Wisdom peculiar to the new 
Time (205) — Goethe^ a man who had stiuggled toughly. Spiritual 
growth of his mind as exhibited in his successive Works he became a 
eliever, not by denying his unbelief, but by following it out Unbounded 
populaiity and influence of his two eailiest works Lifeless condition of 
the literary world previous to the pubhcation of the Son ow$ of Werten 
Germany England Influence of Locke. The French had discovered 
that ^ as the stomach secretes chyle, so does the brain secrete thought ’ 
Poetiy degraded to a useful stimulant, and Religion to a superfluity by 
all eans to be got iid of Unbelief pressing with incubus force on the 
gi ter part of Europe (209) — ^The Poet a citizen not only of his 
country, btit of his time Werfer the cry of that dim, rooted pain, under 
which thoughtful men everywheie weie languishing Byron’s lifeweari- 
ness Specimen ofWerter’s philosophy Goethe’s own account of the 
state of mind m which his Sorrows of Werter oiigmated (217) — His 
ental growth and attainment of victorious peace, evinced by Wilhelm 
Meuter's Apprenticeship Extract, showing the chaiacter and high 
vocation of the Poet , Goethe’s faithfulness to that ideal English and 
Geiman criticis s of Meister (224) — The Wandeijahie, its high and 
elodious wisdo Extracts, showing Goethe’s view of the nature, 
objects and piesent ground of Rehgious Belief, Symbolic picture of the 
01 al culture of Childhood, Reveience, Significance of the Israelitish 
histoiy, the Divine Life of Christ, as distinguished from his Divine 
Death, the Sanctuary of Soirow (283) — Few men of his age have 
arisen so triumphantly as Goethe, above all manner of doubt and dis- 
content, into the freedom of actual belief and clear activity. A ong 
our own poets, Byron alone struggled manfully to the end , and he died 
while the victory was, at best, only beginning to be gained Goethe’s 
literary claims his peculiar emblematic intellect Entire freedom fro 
mannerism His spiritual characteristics Distinction between the 
original man and the merely popular man Contrast of Goethe and 
Voltaire (242) — To judge a man rightly, we must see his good qualities 
before pronouncing on bis bad What we mean by ^ a fault ’ The 
highest and noblest beauty of a poem Goethe’s faults A true Poe 
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not to be judged of by mere taste Happy contractedness of en m 
general Fractional and universal standards A deeper feeling foi Art 
abroad over Europe Our own ancient noble Literature will one day be 
studied and felt, as well as talked of (252) 


BURNS 

Oui gland maxim of supply and de and Living misery and post- 
humous glory. The character of Burns a theme that cannot easily 
become exhausted His Biographers Perfection in Biography (p 258) 
— ^Burns one of the most considerable British men of the eighteenth 
century An age the ost prosaic Britain had yet seen His haid and 
most disadvantageous conditions Not merely as a Poet^ but as a Mau^ 
that he chiefly inteiests and affects us His life a deeper tiagedy than 
any brawling Napoleon's His heait^ erring and at length broken, full 
of inborn riches, of love to all living and lifeless things The Peasant 
Poet beais himself among the low, with whom his lot is cast, like a King 
in exile (262) — His Writings but a pooi mutilated fraction of what was 
m him, yet of a quality enduiing as the English tongue He wiote, not 
fio heal say, but from sight and actual experience This, easy as it 
looks, the fundamental difficulty which all poets have to strive with 
Byron, heartily as he detested msmceiity, fai enough from faultless 
No poet of Bui ns's susceptibility from first to last so totally free from 
affectation Some of his Letteis, howevei, by no means deserve 
this piaise His singular power of making all subjects, even the most 
ho ely, interesting Wherever there is a sky above him, and a world 
around him, the poet is in his place Every genius an impossibility till 
he appears (2G6) — Bui ns's rugged earnest truth, yet tenderness and 
sweet native giace His clear gi aphic ^ desciiptive touches' and piercing 
e phasis of thought Professoi Stewart's testimony to Burns's intellec- 
tual vigour A deepei insight than any ‘ doctrine of association ' In the 
Poetry of Burns keenness of insight keeps pace with keenness of feeling 
Loving Indignation and good Hatred Scots wha hae Macpherson's Fare- 
well, Sunny buoyant floods of Humour (274) — Imperfections of Burns's 

oetry Tam o' Shanter, not a true poem so much as a piece of sparkling 
rhetoric : The Jolly Beggars^ the most complete and perfect as a poetical 
composition His Songs the most truly inspired and most deeply felt of 
all his poems. His influence on the hearts and liteiature of his country 
Literary patriotism (283) — Bums's acted Works even more interesting 
than his wiitten ones , and these too, alas, but a fragment His pas- 
sionate youth never passed into clear and steadfast manhood The only 
true happiness of a man Often it is the greatest minds that aie latest 
obtai ng it Burns and Byron Burns's hard-worked, yet happy 
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boyliood . His estimable parents Early dissipations In Necessity and 
Obedience a man should find his highest Fieedom (290) — Religious 
quarrels and scepticisms Faithlessness Exile and blackest desperation 
Invited to Edinburgh A Napoleon among the crowned sovereigns of 
Literature Sir Walter Scott’s reminiscence of an inteiview with Burns 
Burns’s calm manly beaiing a ongst the Edinburgh aristocracy His 
bitter feeling of his own indigence By the great he is tieated m the 
customary fashion , and each party goes his several way (296) — ^What 
Burns was next to do^ or to avoid His Excise-and-Faim scheme not an 
unreasonable one no failure of external means^ but of intern al^, that 
overtook Burns. Good beginnings Patrons of genius and pictuiesque 
tourists Their moial i ottenness^ by which he became infected^ gradually 
eat out the heait of his life Meteois of French Politics use befoie him_, 
but they are not his stais Calumny is busy with him The little-great 
folk of Dumfries Burns’s desolation In his destitution and degrada- 
tion one act of self-devotedness is still open to him . Not as a hired 
soldier^ but as a patuot would he strive for the glory of his country 
The crisis of his life Death (301) — Little effectual help could perhaps 
have been rendeied to Bums Pationage twice cursed Many a poet has 
been poorer, none prouder And yet much might have been done to 
have made his humble atmosphere moie genial. Little Baby Ions and 
Babylonians Let us go and do otherwise The market-price of Wisdom 
Not m the powei of any meie external circumstances to luin the mind of 
a man The eiiois of Bums to be mourned over, rathei than blamed 
The great want of his life was the great want of his age, a tiue faith in 
Religion and a singleness and unselfishness of aim (307) — Poetiy, as 
Burns could and ought to have followed it, is but another form of Wis- 
dom, of Religion For his culture as a Poet, poverty and much suffering 
for a season weie absolutely advantageous To divide his hou between 
poetiy and rich men’s banquets an ill-staired attempt Byron, rich in 
worldly means and honouis, no whit happiei than Burns in his poverty 
and woildly degiadation They had a message fiom on High to deliver, 
which could leave them no rest while it remained unaccomphshed 
Death and the rest of the grave A stern moral, tmce told us in our own 
time The woild habitually unjust m its judgments of such men With 
men of right feeling anywheie, there will be no need to plead for Bums 
In pitying admiration he lies enshrined m all our heaits (312) 

THE LIFE OF HEYNE 

Professor Heeren’s biogiaphical and geneial literary abilities, Stinted 
rub-a-dub style of thinking and wilting Rhetoiical flouiishes Tiuth- 
fulness and trustwoithiness (p 319) — Some account of Heyne’s eaily 
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yearSj given in Ins own words. Honesty^ industry and almost destitution 
of Ins paients Petty tyranny and rapacity A juvenile 'w ould-be Brutus 
Early schooling: baidsbips and helps A quick scholar His account 
of his boyhood lather barien and intolerant Extraoidinary school 
proficiency A small degree of self-confidence awakened in h 
General discontent Becomes a piivate tutor (322) — ^At Leipzig Univei* 
sity ill-clothed, destitute of Books, with five shillings in his purse 
He picked up what sciaps of learning he could lay hold of Ernesti 
the only teacher from whom he deiived any benefit Heyne’s best 
teacher, himself Without any cleai aim, he set his heait on attaining 
knowledge, and no promise oi threat could turn him back Occasionally 
gets employment in giving private lessons Chooses the piofession of 
law Some Latin verses attiact the notice of Count Bruhl Ministerial 
smiles and empty promises Again helps himself by private teaching 
A hard bed Boiled pease-cods not unfrequently his only meal A poor 
appointment (328) — His edition of Tibullus His day of difficulty fax 
from past Some consequences of the Seven-Yeais War Literal y 
struggles Accepts a tutorship m the family of Herr von Schonberg 
Theresa Weiss Her earnest intelligence, andgood-heaitedness Friend- 
ship ripening into passion . Mutual confidence Bombaidment of 
Dresden Flight and helpless destitution Theiesa^s extieme illness 
She renounces the Catholic, and publicly embiaces the Protestant Faith • 
Marriage a bold step, but a right one. Domestic difficulties and hard- 
ships Theresa's piompt couiage (333) — Dawning of better days ap- 
pointed Professor of Eloquence at Gottingen His long life henceforth 
quietly and actively fruitful His literary and othei labours Death 
of his noble-hearted Wife Giounds of Consolation His friends provide 
him with a new Biide She proved an excellent wife to him State 
of education m Germany Heyne’s successful labours foi the Gottingen 
University He lived till he had completed all his undei takings, and 
died softly and gently m his eighty-thiid year (341) — His intellectual 
chaiacter Founded a new epoch in classical study A show of dulness 
and hardness m him, not mtiinsically belonging to him A kindly old 
man, whom the Geimans have some leason to be pioud of Another 
proof that man is not the product of his circumstances, but that, m a far ** 
higher degree, the cii cumstances aie the product of the man (350) 


GERMAN PLAYWRIGHTS 

Compaiative estimation of the playwiight, millwiight, and cartwright 
England not so successful in the first species of carpenti y as m the other 
two The Playwrights of Geimany a stiong tiiumphant body Interest 
m the Drama taking the jilace of interest in Politics. The world of 
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pasteboaid, and the world of fact The study of Geiman Literatuie^ 
like all other earthly undei takings^ has its negative as well as its positive 
side The German Parnassus Ill-fated Kotzebue, lifted up by the 
hollow balloon of popular applause Melancholy end of all wind-bags 
(p 355) — Giillpaizer, Klingemann, and Mullnei may stand repre- 
sentatives of the Playwrights of Germany Gnllparzei, not without 
reluctance, named under the head of Playwrights Might have done 
good service in some prose or small-poem department Tricks of the 
trade The public a dim-eyed animal, gullible to almost all lengths Of 
Gnllparzer’s peculiar knacks, not very much to be said His worst Play, 
the Ahnfrau , a deep tragedy of the Castle-Spectre sort Komg OttoJcars 
Gluck und EndCy a much more innocent piece, full of action, though 
without any discernible coherence Agglomeiation is not creation, and 
avails little in Literature King Ottokar’s soliloquy m the last of his 
fields A charitable hope foi bettei things (861) — Di Klingemann one 
of the most indisputable Playwrights now extant His materials chiefly 
rosin, oil-paper, vizards, scarlet di apery and gunpowder The compound 
nowise unpleasant If any an wish to amuse himself irrationally, here 
IS waie for his money Ahasuevy the Wandeiing Jew Faust^ and his 
melodramatic con ti act with the Devil A few scenes, showing how Faust 
was earned off m thunder, lightning and blue fire Dr Klingemann, a 
bold perpendiculai Playwright, entirely contented with himself and his 
handicraft (869) — Dr Mullnei supreme over all Playwrights Might 
have ade a very pietty Lawyer, but to set up for a Poet a different enter- 
piise Ever tempting us with some hope that here is a touch of Poetry , 
and evei disappointing us with an expanse of pure Piose (378) — 
Mullner’s one receipt for play-making borrowed from Zacharias Weiner 
A pettifogging sheriff’s-ofllcer principle of Fate, the raw material of his 
whole tragedy-goods The Greek idea of Fate, a lofty and consistent 
hypothesis Di MuUner’s Fate-tenet totally mcredible even to himself 
A mere craftsman's trick His abilities and peiformances as a journalist 
Geiman editorial squabbles The duty of Foieign Reviewers twofold : 
What to be welcomed , and what to be rejected Let eveiy one be active 
for himself (384) 


VOLTAIRE 

Resistless and boundless power of true Literature. Every Life a well- 
spring, whose stieam flows onward to Eternity. Present aspect of a man 
often strangely contrasted with his future influence Moses , Mahomet , 
the rly Christians ; Tamerlane and Faust of Mentz How noiseless is 
Thought ^ (p 396) — ^Voltaiie's European reputation. The biography of 
such a man cannot be unimpoitant Differences of opinion : Necessity 
for utual tolerance. Voltaire's chaiacter , Adroitness, and ultifanous 
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success • Keea sense of lectitude ; and fellow-feeling for human sufFei- 
mg (400) — Not a ^ great character’, essentially a Mocker Ridicule 
not the test of truth The glory of knowing and believing, all but a 
stranger to him , only with that of questioning and qualifying is he 
familiar His tiagi-comical explosions, more like a bundle of rockets 
than a volcano. Character of the age into which he was cast What is 
implied by a Lover of Wisdom Voltaire loved Tiuth, but chiefly of the 
triumphant sort His love of fame ^Necessity’ of lying Can either 
y or crawl, as the occasion demands (411) — His view of the woild a 
cool, gently scornful, altogethei prosaic one liis last ill-omened visit 
to Frederick the Great His women, an embittered and embittering set 
of wantons from the eailiest to the last Widow Denis , the Marquise 
du Chatelet The greatest of all Pentjleurs (426) — His last and most 
striking appearance m society . The loudest and showiest homage ever 
paid to Literature The last scene of all (436) — Intellectual gifts His 
powei of rapid, perspicuous Arrangement His Wit, a mere logical 
pleasantry , scarcely a twinkling of Humour in the whole of his number- 
less sallies Poetiy of the toilette Ciiticisms of Shakspeaie, — ^Voltaire, 
and Fiedenck the Great Let justice be shown even to French poetry 
( 444 ) — Voltaire chiefly conspicuous as a vehement opponent of the 
Chiistian Faith Shallowness of his deepest insight The Woiship of 
Soirow, godlike Doctime of Humility,* all unknown to him The 
Chiistian Religion itself can never die Voltane’s whole chaiacter plain 
enough A light, careless, courteous Man of the World His chief 
merits belong to Nature and himself, his chief faults are of Ins time and 
country The strange ungodly Age of Louis xv Honour , Enlightened 
Self-interest , Force of Public Opinion Novalis, on the worthlessness 
and worth of Fiench Philosophy Tlie death-stab to modern Supei- 
stition* The burning of a little straw may hide the Stars , but they ai€ 
still there, and will again be seen (455) 


APPENDIX I 
FRACTIONS 

No. 1. Tragedy op the Night-Moth 

Waking sympathies between Moths and Bookworms The fount oi 
Life, and abyss of Danger A tiny tiagedy, Mystic resemblances 
What gamed we, little moth ^ (p 469) 

No 2. Cui Bono 

What is Hope ^ What is Life ^ What is Man ^ (p 470) 
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No S Four Fables 

I A Radical Refoim successfully accomplished ii March of Intellect^ 
and general scientific achievements of the utilitarian Squirt in Before 
we try to force Providence to ^ an alternative;^’ it were wise to consider 
what the alternative might he iv The richer a nature^ the harder and 
slower its development (p 471) 

No 4 The Sower s Song 

Saith’s bounteous cooperation with the labours of her children (p 472). 

No. 5 Adieu 

The past ay be forever present, and the saddest tears must fall 
(p 473) 

^ No 6 The Beetle 

A new claimant for Public Sympathy, and the benefits of the Pooi- 
Laws The chief of wonders co on to the lowliest Beetle and the 
loftiest Peer (p 474) 

No 7 Today 

ach New Day a new glimpse into Eternity, and a new offer of eternal 
possibilities (p 475) 

No 8 Fortuna 

The weaiiest heart may find something to be thankful foi , and only a 
dastaid can leally come to evil The journey of hfe (p 475) 


APPENDIX II 
No 1 

RICHTER’S REVIEW OF ISIADAME DE STAEL’S ALLEMAGNE’ 

To review a Revieweress of two liteiary Nations no easy task Madame 
de Stael’s peculiar advantages and fitness in eveiy thing but a compre- 
hension of hei subject Her French mtellect and German heart Parisian 
efintoent Classical indifference to the ^household-stuff’ of Religion, 
ind to mere ^Work-people How she bleaches and clear-starches the 
Rainbow , and even makes a polished gentleman of the German Hercules 
Ger an dingy impracticability, notwithstanding Mere Nightingales, 
compared with Peacocks Pooi naked unfallen Eves and Graces , how 
shall they be presented at our Paiisian Court * (p 476) — Value and deep 
human mteiest of iiatii ^peculiarities. We cannot wholly see our- 
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selves^ except in the eye of a foreign seei Use and abuse of the literary 
file, Ger an political subserviency, and French Impel lal sycophancy,, 
Ger an conversational maladroitness ' Awkward tendency to try and say 
something U uly , lather than, like the polished Frenchman, to say nothing 
elegantly German Wit, and French witticisms Shallow estimate oi 
Goethe . Better insight into Schiller Jean PauFs literary delinquencies 
Intellectual ladies, and their easy solution of metaphysical insolvabilities, 
Madame de StaeFs high and earnest chaiacter The language of her 
heart always a noble, pure and rich one (487). 

No. 2 

SCHILLER, GOETHE, AND MADAME D STAEL 

Our Locomotive Age* The interest that once attached to meie 
travelleis now gone. Madame de StaeFs Geiman Tour a notable ex- 
ception Spiiitual adventures and feats of intellect (p 602) — Her 
jariing interviews with Goethe and Schiller, described by themselves 
Intellectual incompatibilities, and National dissonances • French glitter 
and glibness; Geiman depth and taciturnity Goethe’s su ary of the 
whole circumstances and significance of her uncongenial yet profitable 
visit (504). 
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